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PREFACE 
PASTE  AND  SCISSORS 

LAST  Christmas  I  wandered  into  one  of  our 
leading  bookshops  in  search  of  suitable 
gift  books  for  various  friends  and  relations.  As 
soon  as  I  entered  the  shop  I  felt  bewildered. 
Books  !  Big  books  !  Small  books  !  Fat  books  ! 
Thin  books  !  Books  !  begging,  beseeching,  im- 
ploring to  be  read  !  Some,  attired  in  flaming 
scarlet,  glared  at  me  from  the  shelves  ;  others, 
modestly  clad  in  grey  linen,  made  their  shy 
appeal. 

Amidst  such  vast  stores  of  intellectual  wealth 
it  was  difficult  to  make  a  choice.  Fortunately 
the  young  man  who  was  serving  lent  me  his  aid. 
He  spoke  as  one  having  authority,  and  I,  limp 
with  much  shopping,  placed  myself  unreservedly 
in  his  hands. 

On  the  counter  just  in  front  of  me  a  volume  of 
Memoirs  was  lying.  I  stretched  out  my  hand  and 
opened  it.  The  young  man  nodded  approval. 

"You'll  be  pleased  with  that.  It's  different 
from  most  of  the  Memoirs  we  get.  Paste  and 
scissors  they  are  for  the  most  part — nothing  but 
Paste  and  Scissors." 
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Well,  this  Book  of  Duchesses  belongs  to  the 
Paste  and  Scissors  School.  Scraps  collected  from 
old  diaries  and  old  letters  and  old  memoirs  will  be 
found  pasted  in  here.  Of  many  an  anecdote  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  say,  "  Surely  I've  heard  that 
before." 

Goethe  once  remarked  :  "In  this  world  there 
are  so  few  voices  and  so  many  echoes." 

In  a  Paste  and  Scissors  Book  there  are  bound  to 
be  echoes.  Echoes  of  the  voices  of  men  and 
women  long  since  dead,  dressed  differently 
from  the  men  and  women  of  to-day,  thinking 
differently  from  the  men  and  women  of  to-day, 
yet  in  all  the  big  things  of  life  feeling  eternally  the 
same.  And  it  is  because  Human  Nature  never 
changes  that  these  men  and  women  are  never  out 
of  date. 

True  Human  Nature  does  not  change,  but  the 
fashion  of  presenting  Human  Nature  does.  Mark 
Twain  says  that  authors  are  nothing  more  than 
literary  tailors.  They  must  learn  to  cut  their 
material  in  the  latest  fashion  or  be  prepared  to 
shut  up  shop.  Just  now  the  Hobble  Skirt  style 
is  in  vogue.  The  material  need  not  be  ample — 
in  fact,  one  can  do  with  very  little.  Here  comes 
the  opportunity  of  the  literary  tailor.  He  dips 
his  hand  into  the  Rag  Bag  of  the  Past  and  fishes 
up  various  odds  and  ends.  Then  he  sets  to  work 
and  out  of  these  odds  and  ends  contrives  quite 
a  passable  garment. 

In  writing  a  Preface  it  is  polite  for  the  author  to 
offer  up  thanks  to  whoever  has  been  able  to  help. 
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Well,  if  I  once  began  to  thank  people  (dead  and 
living)  who  have  helped  me  I  should  never  stop. 
Fielding  used  to  say  that  if  knowledge  was  from 
the  Ancients  he  considered  it  common  property 
and  cribbed  unblushingly.  But  if  something  was 
taken  from  the  Moderns  he  thought  an  acknow- 
ledgment was  only  due.  Moliere  was  less  scrupu- 
lous. "  C'est  mon  bien,"  he  said  with  a  delight- 
ful touch  of  comic  arrogance,  "  et  je  le  prends  ou 
je  le  trouve."  I  should  like  to  thank  Mr.  G.  S. 
Street  for  supplying  both  the  idea  and  the  title. 
In  that  most  entertaining  book  The  Ghosts  of 
Piccadilly  he  says  :  "I  wonder  no  one  as  yet  has 
written  A  Book  of  Duchesses" 

Besides  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Street  I  am 
also  greatly  indebted  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land for  allowing  me  to  dip  into  his  Annals  of  the 
Percy  Family,  the  Duke  of  Portland  for  permit- 
ting extracts  to  be  given  from  his  Roxburgh  Club 
volume,  and  Lord  Home  for  allowing  me  to  quote 
from  Lady  Mary  Coke's  Journal.  These  books 
have  been  printed  privately,  but  are  unknown  to 
the  general  reader.  In  writing  A  Book  of  Duchesses 
they  have  been  most  helpful. 

For  my  sketch  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  my 
thanks  are  due  to  the  Duchess's  daughter,  the 
Lady  Ulrica  Thynne,  who  has  allowed  me  to 
include  some  of  the  early  letters  of  Georgiana 
Sheridan,  and  for  my  sketch  of  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  I  should  like  to  thank  Lord  Ronald 
Gower  for  permitting  me  to  draw  on  his  Remini- 
scences— also  for  the  loan  of  an  unpublished  letter 
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of  Tennyson's.  Most  of  the  portraits  are 
familiar.  For  the  inclusion  of  two  not  so  well 
known  I  am  indebted  to  the  Duchess  of  Rutland 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Miss 
Constance  Jacob  for  her  kind  assistance,  Messrs. 
George  Allen  for  a  letter  of  the  Duchess  of 
Wellington's  (taken  from  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
Letter  Bag),  Messrs.  Blackie  for  verses  by  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Devonshire  (taken  from  their  book 
The  Two  Duchesses),  and  Mr.  Edward  Arnold  for 
allowing  me  to  include  several  of  Maria  Edge- 
worth's  letters,  which  are  to  be  found  in  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  edited  by 
A.  J.  C.  Hare,  and  published  by  Mr.  Edward  Arnold. 

People  who  love  reading  are  fond  of  saying  that 
amongst  its  numerous  attractions  there  is  one 
that  stands  out.  You  are  allowed  to  choose  your 
society.  In  real  life  you  cannot  do  this ;  in 
books  you  can.  Now  I  am  going  to  introduce  you 
into  what  is  commonly  called  Good  Society. 
You  will  not  be  formally  introduced  to  anybody 
under  the  rank  and  style  of  a  Duchess. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  was  staying  in  a  tiny 
village — so  tiny  that  one  might  look  at  a  good 
many  maps  and  not  find  it  marked.  In  this 
village  there  was  a  small  general  shop  where  you 
were  supposed  to  be  able  to  buy  everything,  but 
where  in  reality  you  could  buy  nothing.  The 
shop  was  presided  over  by  a  lady  who,  according 
to  report,  had  married  beneath  her.  She  was  a 
frowzy-looking  female  with  her  front  hair  done  up 
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in  curlers  and  her  blouse,  which  was  supposed  to 
do  up  at  the  back,  perpetually  gaping  open.  While 
she  wrapped  up  my  packet  of  picture  postcards 
(the  village  was  picturesque  if  the  woman  was 
not)  she  talked  away. 

"  Looks  like  rain,  don't  it  ?  "  she  observed ; 
"  but  I'm  sure  I  'ope  the  weather  '11  'old  up. 
My  niece  is  going  to  be  married  to-morrow. 
She's  not  making  the  mistake  I  made.  She's  not 
marrying  beneath  her  as  I  was  foolish  enough  to 
do.  Very  like  me  she  is  too  in  some  ways  !  She's 
got  the  same  craving  as  I  'ave  for  'Igh  Society." 

Most  of  us,  whether  we  admit  it  or  not,  have  this 
craving  for  High  Society.  And  we  shall  be  able 
to  satisfy  it  in  the  following  pages.  I  am  of 
course  aware  that  you  have  been  introduced  to 
many  of  these  ladies  before.  You  are  on  bowing 
terms,  so  to  speak.  The  part  I  play  is  merely  the 
part  of  hostess.  "  Let  me  see,  you  have  met  the 

Duchess  of  ,  haven't  you  ?  I  thought  so. 

Well,  sit  down  in  that  comfortable  chair  by  the 
fire  and  have  a  cosy  chat  together." 
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CHAPTER   I 
CHARLES  II  DUCHESSES 

/CHARLES  II  was  so  fond  of  creating  duchesses 
V^  that  he  may  well  be  considered  the  leading 
authority  on  the  subject.  When  he  omitted  to 
make  his  favourites  duchesses  he  repaired  the 
omission  by  conferring  dukedoms  on  the  sons. 
Lucy  Walter's  son  was  made  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
Louise  de  Querouaille's  son  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Nell  Gwynne's  son  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  and 
Barbara  Palmer's  son  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Louise  de  Querouaille  was  made  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  and  Barbara  Palmer  Duchess  of 
Cleveland.  One  cannot  help  recalling  Gilbert's 
couplet : 

Things  are  seldom  what  they  seem  : 
Skim  milk  masquerades  as  cream. 

There  were  plenty  of  skim  milk  dukes  and  skim 
milk  duchesses  floating  about  after  the  Restora- 
tion. But  that  is  ancient  history  and  their 
descendants  represent  the  creme  de  la  creme  of 
English  society. 

After  Charles  returned  to  England  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  reward  Monk  and  get  a 
wife.  Monk  was  made  Duke  of  Abermarle. 
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Some  years  previously  he  had  married  his  laun- 
dress Moll  Clarges,  the  bouncing  daughter  of  a 
blacksmith,  and  the  lady  was  henceforth  known  as 
«'  The  Monkey  Duchess." 

Charles  found  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  find 
a  wife  that  would  satisfy  both  him  and  the 
country,  and  eventually  Catherine  of  Braganza 
was  fixed  on.  Writing  to  Clarendon  just  before 
his  marriage  the  King  says  that  there  is  "  not 
anything  in  her  face  that  in  the  least  degree  can 
shock  one."  This  is  not  very  high  praise  or  a 
very  promising  beginning.  Very  soon  Charles 
is  writing  to  Clarendon  beseeching  him  to  have 
his  former  favourite  Barbara  Palmer,  Lady 
Castlemaine  appointed  to  the  position  of  Lady  of 
the  Bedchamber.  Clarendon  put  forward  every 
argument  he  could  think  of  against  it.  Catherine 
indignantly  struck  Lady  Castlemaine's  name  off 
the  list  when  it  was  submitted  to  her.  But  to 
no  purpose.  Charles,  indolent  enough  usually, 
worked  hard  in  this  case  to  get  his  own  way. 
Here  is  his  letter  to  Clarendon. 

I  forgot  when  you  were  here  last,  to  desire  you  to  give 
Broderick  good  counsel  not  to  meddle  any  more  with  what 
concerns  my  Lady  Castlemaine,  and  to  let  him  have  a  care 
how  he  is  the  author  of  any  scandalous  reports  :  for  if  I  find 
him  guilty  of  any  such  thing,  I  will  make  him  repent  it  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  life.  And  now  I  am  entered  on  this 
matter,  I  think  it  very  necessary  to  give  you  a  little  good 
counsel,  lest  you  may  think  that,  by  making  a  further  stir 
in  the  business,  you  may  divert  me  from  my  resolution 
which  all  the  world  shall  never  do  :  and  I  wish  I  may  be  un- 
happy in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come,  if  I  fail  in  the 
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least  degree  what  I  have  resolved  :  which  is,  of  making  Lady 
Castlemaine  of  my  wife's  bedchamber ;  and  whosoever  I 
find  use  any  endeavour  to  hinder  this  resolution  of  mine 
(except  it  be  only  to  myself)  I  will  be  his  enemy  to  the  last 
moment  of  my  life.  You  know  how  true  a  friend  I  have 
been  to  you.  If  you  will  oblige  me  eternally,  make  this 
business  as  easy  as  you  can,  of  what  opinion  soever  you  are 
of.  For  I  am  resolved  to  go  through  with  this  matter,  let 
what  will  come  of  it  ;  which  again  I  solemnly  swear  before 
Almighty  God.  Therefore  if  you  desire  to  have  the  con- 
tinuance of  my  friendship,  meddle  no  more  with  this  business 
except  it  be  to  bear  down  all  false  and  scandalous  reports, 
and  to  facilitate  what  I  am  sure  my  honour  is  so  much  con- 
cerned in.  And  whosoever  I  find  to  be  my  lady  Castle- 
maine's  enemy  in  this  matter  I  do  promise  upon  my  word  to  be 
his  enemy  so  long  as  I  live.  You  may  shew  this  letter  to  my 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  if  you  have  both  a  mind  to  oblige  me, 
carry  yourselves  like  friends  to  me  in  this  matter. 

CHARLES  R. 

Barbara  Palmer,  Lady  Castlemaine,  received 
her  appointment,  and  later  Charles  created  her 
Duchess  of  Cleveland.  She  was  a  great  gambler 
and  we  hear  of  her  losing  £25,000  in  one  night's 
play.  No  wonder  that  it  was  necessary  to  give 
her  all  the  Christmas  presents  that  the  Peers 
annually  made  to  the  King.  Money  voted  by 
Parliament  was  never  used  by  Charles  for  the 
purpose  it  had  been  voted  for.  When  the  House 
generously  allowed  him  £70,000  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  his  father  he  immediately  squandered  it 
on  his  favourites. 

As  Andrew  Marvell  wittily  wrote  : — 

When  his  masters  too  rash 

Him  entrusted  with  cash 

He  used  as  his  own  to  spend  on  't 
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And  among  his  wild  crew, 

The  money  he  threw, 

As  if  he  should  ne'er  see  the  end  on  't. 

In  1675  when  Parliament  re-opened  Marvell 
wrote  the  following  mock  speech  which  gives 
us  a  very  good  idea  of  Charles  and  his  Duchesses. 

His  Majesty's  Most  Gracious  Speech  addressed  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

MY  LORDS  AND  GENTLEMEN, — 

I  told  you  at  our  last  meeting  the  winter  was 
the  fittest  time  for  business,  and  truly  I  thought 
so,  till  my  Lord  Treasurer  assured  me  the  spring 
was  the  best  season  for  salads  and  subsidies.  I 
hope  therefore  that  April  will  not  prove  so 
unnatural  a  month  as  not  to  afford  some  kind 
showers  on  my  parched  exchequer  which  gapes 
for  want  of  them.  Some  of  you,  perhaps,  will 
think  it  dangerous  to  make  me  too  rich,  but  I  do 
not  fear  it,  for  I  promise  you  faithfully,  whatever 
you  give  me  I  will  always  want,  and  although  in 
other  things  my  word  may  be  thought  a  slender 
authority,  yet  in  that,  you  may  rely  on  me,  I  will 
never  break  it.  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  can 
bear  my  straits  with  patience.  But  my  Lord 
Treasurer  doth  protest  to  me  that  the  revenue  as 
it  now  stands  will  not  serve  him  and  me  too.  One 
of  us  must  pinch  for  it  if  you  do  not  help  me  out. 
I  must  speak  freely  to  you ;  I  am  under  bad 
circumstances.  I  have  a  passable  good  estate 
I  confess,  but  Odd's  fish  I  have  a  great  charge 
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upon  't.  Here's  my  Lord  Treasurer  can  tell  that 
all  the  money  designed  for  next  Summer's  Guards 
must  of  necessity  be  applied  to  the  next  year's 
cradles  and  swaddling  clothes.  What  shall  we 
do  for  ships  then  ?  I  hint  this  only  to  you,  it 
being  your  business,  not  mine.  I  know  by 
experience  I  can  live  without  ships.  I  lived  ten 
years  abroad  without  ships,  and  never  had  my 
health  better  in  my  life.  But  how  you  will  be 
without,  I  leave  to  yourselves  to  judge. 

There's  another  thing  I  must  press  more 
earnestly  and  that  is  this.  It  seems  a  good  part 
of  my  Revenue  will  expire  in  two  or  three  years 
except  you  will  be  pleased  to  continue  it.  Why 
did  you  give  me  so  much  as  you  have  done  except 
you  resolve  to  give  on  as  fast  as  I  call  for  it  ?  The 
nation  hates  you  already  for  giving  so  [much,  and 
I  will  hate  you  too  if  you  do  not  give  me  more. 
So  that  if  you  stick  not  to  me  you  will  not  have  a 
friend  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
will  give  me  the  revenue  I  desire,  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  those  things  for  your  religion  and  liberty, 
that  I  have  had  long  in  my  thoughts,  but  cannot 
effect  them  without  a  little  more  money  to  carry 
me  through.  Therefore  look  to  't,  and  take 
notice,  that  if  you  do  not  make  me  rich  enough 
to  undo  you,  it  shall  lie  at  your  doors.  For  my 
part  I  wash  my  hands  on  't.  But  that  I  may  gain 
your  good  opinion,  the  best  way  is  to  acquaint 
you  what  I  have  done  to  deserve  it,  out  of 
my  royal  care  for  your  religion  and  your  pro- 
perty. For  the  first  my  proclamation  is  a  true 
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picture  of  my  mind.  He  that  cannot,  as  in  a 
glass,  see  my  zeal  for  the  Church  of  England, 
does  not  deserve  any  further  satisfaction  for  I 
declare  him  wilful,  abominable  and  not  good. 
Some  may  perhaps  be  startled,  and  cry,  how 
comes  this  sudden  change  ?  To  which  I  answer,  I 
am  a  changeling,  and  that's  sufficient,  I  think. 
But  to  convince  men  farther,  that  I  mean  what  I 
say,  there  are  these  arguments. 

First,  I  tell  you  so,  and  you  know  I  never  break 
my  word ;  secondly,  My  Lord  Treasurer  says  so, 
and  he  never  told  a  lie  in  his  life.  Thirdly,  My 
Lord  Lauderdale  will  undertake  it  for  me  ;  and  I 
should  be  loath,  by  any  act  of  mine,  he  should 
forfeit  the  credit  he  has  with  you.  If  you  desire 
more  instances  of  my  zeal,  I  have  them  for  you. 
For  example,  I  have  converted  my  natural  sons 
from  Popery.  'Twould  do  one's  heart  good  to 
hear  how  prettily  George  can  read  already  in  the 
Psalter.  They  are  all  fine  children,  God  bless 
'em,  and  so  like  me  in  their  understandings ! 
But,  as  I  was  saying,  I  have,  to  please  you, 
given  a  pension  to  your  favourite  my  Lord  Lauder- 
dale ;  not  so  much  that  I  thought  he  wanted  it, 
as  that  you  would  take  it  kindly.  I  have  made 
Carwell  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  married 
her  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  I  have  at  my 
brother's  request  sent  my  Lord  Inchequin  into 
Barbary  to  settle  the  Protestant  religion  among 
the  Moors.  I  have  made  Crew  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  at  the  first  word  of  my  Lady  Ports- 
mouth Prideaux  Bishop  of  Chichester.  I  know 
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not  what  factious  men  would  have.  But  this  I 
am  sure  of,  that  none  of  my  predecessors  ever 
did  anything  like  this  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  their 
subjects.  So  much  for  religion  and  now  for  your 
property.  I  must  now  acquaint  you  that  by 
my  Lord  Treasurer's  advice  I  have  made  a 
considerable  retrenchment  upon  my  expenses  in 
candles  and  charcoal,  and  do  not  intend  to  stop 
there,  but  will  with  your  help  look  into  the  late 
embezzlements  of  my  dripping  pans  and  kitchen 
stuff  ;  of  which  (by  the  way)  upon  my  conscience 
neither  my  Lord  Treasurer  nor  my  Lord  Lauder- 
dale  are  guilty.  I  tell  you  my  opinion  ;  but  if  you 
should  find  them  dabbling  in  that  business  I  tell 
you  plainly  I  leave  'em  to  you,  for  I  would 
have  the  world  to  know  I  am  not  a  man  to  be 
cheated.  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  desire  you 
believe  me  as  you  have  found  me ;  and  I  do 
solemnly  promise  you  that  whatever  you  give  me 
shall  be  specially  managed  with  the  same  conduct, 
trust,  sincerity  and  prudence,  that  I  have  ever 
practised  since  my  happy  restoration. 

The  two  duchesses  mentioned  are  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland  and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 
Charles  eventually  tired  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land as  is  proved  by  a  letter  of  his  to  her  saying, 
"  Madam,  all  I  ask  of  you  for  your  own  sake  is, 
live  so  for  the  future  as  to  make  the  least  noise 
you  can,  and  I  care  not  who  you  love." 

Amongst  the  many  who  enjoyed  the  favours 
of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  was  handsome  Jack 
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Churchill,  afterwards  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough.  The  Duchess  settled  a  large  sum  of 
money  on  him  which  he  invested  carefully  and 
which  became  the  nucleus  of  his  fortune.  Some 
of  these  Charles  II  beauties  have  their  redeem- 
ing points.  But  if  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  has 
any  they  have  up  to  the  present  remained 
undiscovered.  She  was  a  thoroughly  bad  woman 
and  from  first  to  last  cost  England  hundreds  upon 
thousands  of  pounds. 

Louise  de  Querouaille,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
is  the  other  lady  mentioned  in  the  King's  Mock 
Speech.  But  the  "  Breton  girl  with  the  baby 
face  "  was  not  the  one  who  supplanted  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland.  To  Nell  Gwynne  belongs  this 
dubious  honour.  The  Orange  Girl,  more  lowly 
born  than  any  of  them,  shines  out  as  a  diamond 
amongst  worthless  paste.  She  was  good-hearted 
and  she  had  a  great  capacity  for  giving  where  the 
other  women  had  only  a  great  capacity  for  getting. 
Pretty  witty  Nell  has  always  been  a  favourite  with 
the  English  people.  Of  recent  years  Sweet  Nell 
of  Old  Drury  has  attracted  all  classes  of  people 
to  the  theatre.  Severe,  strait-laced  folk  who 
approve  very  much  of  Sweet  Nell  on  the  stage 
would  not  I  fancy  have  approved  of  her  in  real 
life.  But  in  spite  of  her  sordid  history  some- 
thing fragrant  and  fresh  clings  to  the  memory  of 
the  Orange  Girl.  She  herself  neither  asked  for  nor 
received  a  title,  but  when  she  saw  how  freely 
dukedoms  were  being  distributed  she  begged  for 
one  for  her  boy  Charles  Beauclerk,  Earl  of  Bur- 
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ford,  whereupon  the  King  created  him  Duke  of 
St.  Albans  and  appointed  him  to  the  lucrative 
office  of  Registrar  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery 
and  Master  Falconer  of  England. 

Louise  de  Querouaille  was  one  of  the  train  who 
attended  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  when  she  came 
over  to  visit  the  King.  Charles  was  always 
greatly  influenced  by  his  sister.  And  when 
the  Duchess  presented  that  treaty  which  prac- 
tically sold  England  to  France  he  signed  it  without 
demur.  Just  then  he  was  thinking  far  more  about 
his  sister's  beautiful  maid-of-honour  than  he  was 
about  his  country.  He  begged  the  Duchess  to 
leave  Louise  behind,  but  she  refused,  and  the  Maid 
of  Honour  returned  to  France.  The  following 
year,  however,  Louise  de  Querouaille  came  over 
again  really  as  a  secret  agent  of  Louis  XIV,  but 
nominally  as  maid  of  honour  to  the  English 
Queen.  By  the  common  people  Louise  de  Quer- 
ouaille was  called  Mrs.  Carwell.  From  the  first 
they  mistrusted  her  foreign  name  and  foreign 
ways.  And  she  was  always  as  unpopular  as  Nell 
Gwynne  was  popular.  Louise's  son  was  given  the 
royal  name  of  Lennox.  When  he  was  about  two 
years  old  Charles  looked  round  for  a  dukedom  to 
bestow  on  him.  The  old  Duke  of  Richmond  had 
lately  died  and  letters  patent  were  granted  making 
Louise's  son  the  new  Duke.  Louise  was  now 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  her  son  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  the  "  Breton  girl  with  the  baby 
face  "  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
honours  that  England  had  thrust  upon  her. 
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The  widowed  Duchess  of  Richmond  had  com- 
pletely fascinated  the  King  when  she  was  Miss 
Stewart.  But  la  belle  Stuart  was  a  prudent 
young  woman  who  soon  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  better  to  marry  an  elderly  suitor  and 
let  him  make  her  a  duchess  rather  than  wait  and 
accept  a  duchessdom  at  the  hands  of  the  King. 
Charles  was  furious  and  never  forgave  Clarendon 
for  the  part  he  thought  he  had  played  in  the 
affair.  So  enamoured  was  the  King  with  la 
belle  Stuart's  beauty  that  he  had  a  medal  struck 
to  commemorate  it.  And  she  still  figures  on  our 
coinage  as  Britannia. 

A  duchess  rather  costly  to  the  nation  was  the 
Duchess  Mazarin  who  might  have  been  Queen 
of  England.  The  year  before  the  Restoration 
Charles  asked  her  to  marry  him.  But  her  uncle, 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  thinking  that  the  Royal  Exile's 
chances  of  regaining  the  throne  were  small,  refused 
to  give  his  consent.  Mademoiselle  Mancini  after- 
wards married  a  French  nobleman.  But  years 
later,  finding  her  husband  bored  her  and  with  the 
woman's  desire  to  renew  the  old  sentimental 
relations,  she  came  to  London.  Fifteen  years  had 
passed  since  Charles  had  asked  her  in  marriage. 
If  she  had  only  had  her  good  looks  to  depend  on 
the  King  might  not  have  received  her  as  warmly 
as  he  did.  But  she  was  not  only  good  looking  but 
a  clever  woman,  and  the  King  found  her  society 
so  stimulating  that  she  remained  altogether,  and 
with  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  and  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  formed  one  of  the  group  of  Three  Graces, 
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Occasionally,  very  occasionally,  Charles  did 
penance  and  spent  an  hour  with  his  long-suffering 
wife.  Barillon,  writing  to  his  master  Louis  XIV, 
says,  "  Le  roi  vint  dire  a  la  reine  sa  femme  ce  qui 
s'etait  passe  a  la  Chambre  haute.  Et,  pour  lui 
donner  une  marque  d'amitie  extraordinaire,  il 
s'assit  apres  son  diner  dans  sa  chambre  et  y  dormit 
longtemps." 

It  may  be  as  Barillon  gracefully  puts  it,  "  une 
marque  d'amitie  extraordinaire."  But  one  cannot 
help  wondering  if  Charles  entertained  the  Three 
Graces  in  similar  fashion. 

Reams  of  paper  have  been  written  on  and  pints 
of  ink  have  been  spilt  over  Charles  and  his 
Duchesses.  For  the  most  part  they  were  a  worth- 
less lot  and  quite  unworthy  the  attention  they 
have  received  both  during  their  lifetime  and 
since.  One  duchess,  however,  stands  out.  Charles 
nicknamed  her  the  "crack-brained  Duchess  of 
Newcastle."  And  it  is  to  the  Duchess  of  New- 
castle that  I  want  to  introduce  you. 
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CHAPTER   II 
A   LITERARY   DUCHESS 

WHEN  Henrietta  Maria  towards  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War  fled  from  England  to 
Paris,  she  took  with  her  as  Maid  of  Honour  a 
young  girl  called  Margaret  Lucas. 

Margaret  Lucas  did  not  want  to  accompany 
the  Queen.  She  had  been  anxious  to  obtain 
the  appointment,  and  had  had  her  way  in  spite 
of  the  expostulations  of  her  brothers  and  sisters. 
Probably  being  older,  they  realized  how  unsuit- 
able their  little  sister  was  for  life  at  Court  with 
its  petty  disappointments  and  petty  scandals. 

Margaret  was  the  baby  of  the  family,  and  a 
very  united  family  it  was.  Even  when  the  dif- 
ferent members  married,  sooner  or  later  they 
returned  to  the  family  house  with  their  wives 
and  their  children.  They  never  seem  to  have 
been  happy  unless  they  were  all  together.  Such 
a  life  naturally  tends  to  diffidence  and  unsocia- 
bility.  Margaret  Lucas  was  painfully  shy.  In 
her  Autobiography  she  tells  us  so  time  after 
time. 

Her  first  year  at  Court  must  have  been  one 
long  agony.  She  pathetically  observes  that  she 

«  o 
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was  regarded  by  everybody  as  a  "  natural  fool." 
And  though  she  was  philosophical  (and  from 
the  age  of  twelve  wrote  admirable  little  disqui- 
sitions), her  philosophy  appears  suddenly  to 
have  deserted  her.  She  wrote  to  her  mother 
and  begged  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  return 
home.  But  her  mother,  who  was  an  exceed- 
ingly sensible  woman,  pointed  out  how  awkward 
it  would  be  to  leave  the  Queen  so  abruptly. 
Margaret  gave  in,  and  when  Henrietta  Maria 
left  England  for  Paris  the  young  Maid  of  Honour 
went  with  her. 

They  had  an  exciting  journey,  as  the  vessel 
was  chased  and  cannonaded  by  a  Parliamentary 
cruiser.  But  at  last,  after  many  adventures, 
they  arrived  safely,  and  settled  down  to  life  in 
exile. 

In  her  Autobiography  Margaret  does  not  tell 
us  much  about  life  at  the  French  Court.  It 
could  not  have  been  a  gay  life,  shadowed  as  it 
was  by  England's  trouble.  Soon,  however,  came 
a  new  interest.  One  day  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
a  well-known  Cavalier,  a  man  who  had  given  up 
everything  for  the  sake  of  King  Charles,  arrived 
in  Paris.  He  went  at  once  to  the  Louvre  to 
pay  his  respects  to  Henrietta  Maria.  There 
he  met  Margaret  Lucas.  He  was  fifty  ;  she  was 
twenty.  He  was  a  widower,  he  had  six  children  ; 
he  was  old  enough  to  be  her  father.  But,  as 
she  herself  says,  "  he  was  the  only  man  I  was 
ever  in  love  with." 

The   Duke   of   Newcastle   could   not   say   the 
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same.  In  his  Life  the  Duchess  quaintly  ob- 
serves "  he  has  been  a  great  lover  and  admirer 
of  the  female  sex."  He  admired  women  col- 
lectively, so  much  that  in  her  Autobiography 
his  wife  writes  :  "  Neither  did  I  intend  this  piece 
for  to  delight  but  to  divulge,  not  to  please  the 
fancy  but  to  tell  the  Truth,  lest  after  ages  should 
mistake  in  not  knowing  that  I  was  daughter  to 
one  Master  Lucas  of  St.  John's,  near  Colchester 
in  Essex,  and  second  wife  to  the  Lord  Marquis 
of  Newcastle,  for  my  Lord  having  had  two 
wives  I  might  easily  have  been  mistaken, 
especially  if  I  should  die  and  my  Lord  marry 
again" 

That  little  remark  proves  that  Margaret  was 
not  at  all  sure  that  her  lord  would  not  marry 
again.  She  died  three  years  before  her  lord, 
and  her  lord  did  not  marry  again.  But  he  was 
verging  on  eighty  then,  and  may  not  have 
thought  it  worth  while. 

Henrietta  Maria  did  not  encourage  the  sud- 
den friendship  between  her  Maid  of  Honour 
and  the  middle-aged  Duke.  She  had  quite 
enough  to  worry  her,  poor  woman,  without  these 
trifles.  She  was  constantly  writing  to  the  French 
Ambassador  in  London ;  she  was  kept  continu- 
ally busy  sending  supplies  to  her  husband  ;  she 
was  fretting  over  the  baby  Henrietta,  who  had 
been  left  behind  in  Exeter.  And  she  was 
annoyed  when  some  one  told  her  what  was 
going  on. 

Kipling    says,    in    one    of    his    short    stories : 
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"  There  are  not  many  happinesses  so  complete 
as  those  that  are  snatched  under  the  shadow 
of  the  sword." 

It  was  so  in  this  case.  Overhead  the  sword 
was  hanging.  Coming  events  were  casting  their 
shadows ;  Mars  occupied  the  foreground,  but 
Cupid  was  hovering  in  the  background.  The 
young  Maid  of  Honour  became  more  settled. 
No  longer  were  her  letters  home  filled  with  vain 
regrets.  With  adorable  frankness  she  writes  to 
the  Duke  :  "I  begin  to  admire  Paris  because 
you  are  in  it." 

Friends  warned  Margaret  against  her  admirer. 
The  girlish  love  letters  are  preserved  at  Wei- 
beck,  and  from  them  one  can  piece  together 
the  whole  story. 

Here  is  one  dated  November,  1645 : — 

"  I  fear  others  foresee  we  shall  be  unfortu- 
nate, though  we  see  it  not  ourselves,  or  else  there 
would  not  be  such  pains  taken  to  untie  the  knot 
of  our  affection.  I  must  confess  that,  as  you 
have  had  good  friends  to  counsel  you,  so  I  have 
had  good  friends  to  counsel  me,  and  tell  me  they 
hear  of  your  professions  of  affection  to  me, 
which  they  bid  me  take  heed  of,  for  you  had 
assured  yourself  to  many  and  were  constant  to 
none." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  read  Newcastle's 
reply  to  this  indictment.  Perhaps  he  thought 
it  would  be  good  policy  to  turn  the  tables  on 
the  lady.  For  in  another  of  Margaret's  letters 
she  says :— 
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"  As  for  Mr.  Porter,  he  was  a  stranger  to  me, 
and  before  I  came  to  France  I  did  never  see 
him,  or  at  least  knew  him  not  to  be  Mr.  Porter 
or  my  lord  of  Newcastle's  friend,  and,  my  lord, 
it  is  a  custom  I  observe  that  I  never  speak  to 
any  man  before,  they  address  themselves  to  me, 
nor  look  so  much  in  their  face  as  to  invite  their 
discourse." 

Henrietta  Maria  was  still  against  the  mar- 
riage. 

Why  she  was  so  much  against  it  is  not  clear. 
Perhaps  she  was  annoyed  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  her  Maid  of  Honour,  or  she  may  have 
thought  it  a  piece  of  foolishness  for  Newcastle 
to  marry  a  girl  without  a  dowry. 

The  objections  began  to  weigh  with  Margaret, 
as  the  following  letters  show  : — 

"  Pray,  my  lord,  consider  well  whether  marry- 
ing me  will  not  bring  a  trouble  to  yourself,  for 
believe  me  I  love  you  too  well  to  wish  you 
unhappy,  and  I  had  rather  lose  all  happiness 
myself  than  you  should  be  unfortunate ;  but 
if  you  be  resolved,  what  day  soever  you  please 
to  send  for  me,  I  will  come." 

Newcastle's  answer  must  have  been  satis- 
factory. The  lovers  determined  to  brave  the 
Queen's  anger.  Later  on  Margaret  writes  : — 

"  I  hope  the  Queen  and  I  shall  be  very  good 
friends  again,  and  may  be  the  better  for  the 
differences  we  have  had." 

And  in  another  letter  : — 

"  I  hope  the  Queen  and  I  are  friends.     She 
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saith  she  will  seem  so,  at  least,  but  I  find  if  it 
had  been  in  her  power  she  would  have  crossed 
me.  My  lord,  since  our  affections  are  pub- 
lished, it  will  not  be  for  our  honours  to  delay 
our  marriage." 

So  the  marriage  was  delayed  no  longer,  but 
took  place  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  the 
chapel  the  British  Ambassador  had  built  for 
the  use  of  English  exiles. 

The  life  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  New- 
castle for  the  next  fifteen  years  puts  us  in  mind 
of  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera.  That  inimi- 
table pair,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Plaza-Toro, 
might  have  been  sketched  direct  from  the  New- 
castles.  Both  the  Comic  Opera  Duke  and  the 
Real  Duke  tried  to  keep  up  a  certain  state. 
Both  kept  Stewards  to  manage  their  affairs. 
Both  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  faded  splendour. 

Here  is  a  little  scene  from  the  life  of  the  Comic 
Opera  Duke. 

A  gondola  arrives  at  the  Piazetta  steps, 
from  which  enters  the  Duke  of  Plaza-Toro,  the 
Duchess,  their  daughter  and  their  attendant 
Luiz  who  carries  a  drum.  All  are  dressed  in 
pompous  but  old  and  faded  clothes. 

DUKE.  Where  are  the  halberdiers  who  were 
to  have  had  the  honour  of  meeting  us  here  that 
our  visit  to  the  Grand  Inquisitor  might  be  made 
in  becoming  State  ? 

Luiz.  Your  Grace,  the  halberdiers  are  mer- 
cenary people  who  stipulated  for  a  trifle  on 
account. 
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DUKE.  How  tiresome !  Well,  let  us  hope 
the  Grand  Inquisitor  is  a  blind  gentleman.  And 
the  band  who  were  to  have  had  the  honour  of 
escorting  us  ?  I  see  no  band  ! 

Luiz.  Your  Grace,  the  band  are  sordid 
persons  who  required  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

DUCHESS.     That's  so  like  a  band. 

DUKE  (annoyed).  Insuperable  difficulties 
meet  me  at  every  turn. 

DUCHESS.     But   surely  they  know  his  Grace. 

Luiz.       Exactly  —  they    know    his     Grace. 

Here  is  a  little  incident  from  the  life  of  the 
Real  Duke. 

The  Duchess  says  :— 

After  my  lord  was  married,  having  no  estate  or  means 
left  him  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family,  he  was  neces- 
sitated to  seek  for  credit,  and  live  upon  the  courtesy  of  those 
that  were  pleased  to  trust  him ;  which,  although  they  did 
for  some  while  and  showed  themselves  very  civil  to  my  lord, 
yet  they  grew  weary  at  length,  inasmuch  that  his  Steward 
was  forced  one  time  to  tell  him  that  he  was  not  able  to 
provide  a  dinner  for  him,  for  his  creditors  were  resolved  to 
trust  him  no  longer.  My  lord,  being  always  a  great  master 
of  his  passions,  was  (at  least  showed  himself)  not  in  any 
manner  troubled  at  it,  but  in  a  pleasant  humour  told  me, 
that  I  must  of  necessity  pawn  my  clothes,  to  make  so  much 
money  as  would  provide  a  dinner. 

I  answered  that  my  clothes  would  be  but  of  small  value, 
and  therefore  desired  my  waiting  maid  to  pawn  some  small 
toys,  which  I  had  formerly  given  her,  which  she  willingly 
did.  The  same  day  in  the  afternoon  my  lord  spake  himself 
to  his  creditors,  and  both  by  his  civil  deportment  and 
persuasive  arguments  obtained  so  much  that  they  did  not 
only  trust  him  for  more  necessaries,  but  lent  him  money 
besides  to  redeem  those  toys  that  were  pawned. 

In  the  year  1642  a  curious  little  pamphlet  was 
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published  in  London,  entitled  A  caution  to  keepe 
money,  showing  the  misery  of  the  want  thereof. 

The  Duke  was  a  great  patron  of  literary  men. 
And  one  cannot  help  wondering  if  the  author 
sent  him  a  copy.  He  certainly  needed  the 
caution.  For  he  could  not  keep  money.  He 
was  always  lavish  in  his  expenditure.  When 
he  entertained  Charles  I  at  Welbeck  he  spent 
between  four  and  five  thousand  pounds,  and 
at  Bolsover  a  year  or  two  later  entertaining 
the  King  and  Queen  cost  him  nearly  fifteen 
thousand. 

A  man  accustomed  to  this  princely  style  finds 
it  difficult  to  accommodate  himself  to  Fortune's 
reverses.  The  Duke  found  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. 

The  Duchess  says  : — 

"  Some  two  years  after  my  lord's  marriage, 
when  he  had  prevailed  so  far  with  his  creditors 
that  they  began  to  trust  him  anew,  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  that  he  removed  out  of  those 
lodgings  in  Paris  where  he  had  been  necessitated 
to  live  hitherto  to  a  house  which  he  hired  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  furnished  it  as  well 
as  his  new-gotten  creditors  could  permit." 

They  did  not  remain  in  the  new  house  long, 
however.  From  time  to  time  there  were  Royal 
Councils  held  at  St.  Germains.  The  young  Prince 
Charles  was  anxious  to  leave  Paris  and  go  to 
Holland.  In  Holland  he  felt  that  he  would  be 
more  in  touch  with  England.  The  sword  was 
still  hanging.  It  might  fall  at  any  moment. 
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Henrietta  Maria  approved  the  scheme,  and  offered 
to  pay  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  debts  if  he  would 
accompany  her  son. 

Newcastle  managed  to  obtain  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds  on  credit,  and  they  set  off  from 
Paris  in  two  coaches — Lord  Widrington,  Sir 
Charles  Cavendish,  and  a  faithful  friend  (a  Mr. 
Loving)  in  the  one,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
"  in  one  little  chariot  that  would  only  hold  my 
lord  and  myself." 

For  six  months  they  lived  at  Rotterdam,  and 
then  the  Duke  went  on  to  Antwerp.  First  of 
all  he  stayed  at  an  inn,  and  then  his  good  friend 
Mr.  Endymion  Porter  insisted  on  his  leaving  the 
inn  and  staying  with  him  in  his  own  comfortable 
house. 

Mr.  Endymion  Porter  was  the  gentleman 
referred  to  in  one  of  Margaret  Lucas's  love  letters, 
the  same  who  had  formerly  occasioned  the  Duke 
some  twinges  of  jealousy.  We  never  hear  of 
his  being  jealous  after  marriage,  and  one  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  he  was  never  really  jealous 
at  all,  and  that  he  indulged  in  this  sly  banter  to 
see  what  Margaret  would  say. 

Mr.  Endymion  Porter  was  hospitable,  but  the 
Duke  could  not  prolong  his  stay  indefinitely. 

The  Duchess  says  : — 

"  My  lord,  after  he  had  stayed  some  while 
there  endeavouring  to  find  out  a  house  for  him- 
self which  might  fit  him  and  his  small  family 
(for  at  that  time  he  had  put  off  most  of  his  train), 
lighted  on  one  that  belonged  to  the  widow  of  a 
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famous  picture-drawer,  Van  Rubens,  which  he 
took." 

The  Duchess's  account  of  the  taking  and  fur- 
nishing of  Rubens'  house  is  very  entertaining. 

"  About  this  time  my  lord  was  much  necessi- 
tated for  money,  which  forced  him  to  try  several 
ways  for  to  obtain  so  much  as  would  relieve  his 
present  wants.  At  last  Mr.  Alesbury,  the  only 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Alesbury,  Knight  and  Baronet, 
a  very  worthy  gentleman  and  great  friend  to 
my  lord,  having  some  moneys  that  belonged 
to  the  new  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  seeing  my 
lord  in  so  great  distress,  did  him  the  favour  to 
lend  him  £200  (which  money  my  lord  since  his 
return  both  honestly  and  justly  paid).  This 
relief  came  so  seasonably  that  it  got  my  lord 
credit  in  the  city  of  Antwerp,  whereas  otherwise 
he  would  have  lost  himself  to  his  great  disad- 
vantage. For  my  lord,  having  hired  the  house 
aforementioned  and  wanting  furniture  for  it, 
was  credited  by  the  citizens  for  as  many  goods 
as  he  was  pleased  to  have,  as  also  for  meat  and 
drink,  and  all  kinds  of  necessaries  and  provisions, 
which  certainly  was  a  special  blessing  of  God, 
he  being  not  only  a  stranger  in  that  nation  but 
to  all  appearance  a  ruined  man." 

No  wonder  the  Duchess  remarks  :  "  The  in- 
habitants of  the  said  city  of  Antwerp  are  the 
civillest  and  best  behaved  people  that  ever  I 


saw." 


Life  at  Antwerp  appears  to  have  been  happy 
in  spite  of  monetary  anxieties.     When  the  New- 
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castles  first  went  to  live  there,  they  found  very 
few  English.  But  later  on  their  number  was 
increased,  especially,  as  the  Duchess  tells  us,  by 
persons  of  quality. 

"  Whereas  at  first  there  was  no  more  than 
four  coaches  that  went  the  tour — viz.,  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  Castle,  my  lord's  and  two  others,  they 
amounted  to  the  number  of  above  a  hundred 
before  we  went  from  thence.  For  all  those  that 
had  sufficient  means  and  could  go  to  the  price 
kept  coaches  and  went  the  tour  for  their  own 
pleasure." 

So  the  years  glided  by  pleasantly  enough.  The 
Duchess  spent  much  of  her  time  writing  poetry 
and  little  philosophical  disquisitions.  The  Duke, 
who  was  a  magnificent  horseman,  fitted  up  a 
private  riding  school  and  gave  exhibitions  there. 
When  any  distinguished  visitor  passed  through 
Antwerp,  he  was  at  once  taken  to  the  Duke's 
riding  school.  It  was  as  much  one  of  the  sights 
of  Antwerp  as  the  Annual  Horse  Show  now  is  at 
Olympia. 

Not  only  did  the  Duke  give  exhibitions  of 
riding,  but  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject,  plan- 
ning it,  as  he  planned  everything  else,  on  a  scale 
of  magnificence.  It  was  to  be  illustrated  with 
splendid  engravings  from  designs  by  the  famous 
artist  Diepenbeke.  Such  a  book  is  necessarily 
costly  to  produce.  Where  was  the  money  to 
come  from  ?  Fortunately  the  Duke  had  good 
friends  who  always  stepped  in  at  the  right  mo- 
ment. Sir  Hugh  Cartwright  and  the  ever-faithful 
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Mr.  Loving  put  down  the  money  and  La  methode 
et  Invention  Nouvelle  de  dresser  les  chevaux  was 
published  in  1657. 

Writing  from  Antwerp  to  Secretary  Nicolas 
a  few  months  before  publication,  the  Duke  says  : — 

"  I  am  so  tormented  about  my  book  of  horse- 
manship as  you  cannot  believe,  with  a  hundred 
several  trades  I  think,  and  the  printing  will  cost 
above  £1,300,  which  I  could  never  have  done 
but  for  my  good  friends  Sir  H.  Cartwright  and 
Mr.  Loving ;  and  I  hope  they  shall  lose  nothing 
by  it,  and  I  am  sure  they  hope  the  like." 

But  there  were  other  things  happening  more 
important  than  the  publication  of  the  Duke's 
book.  A  few  months  later  Cromwell  died,  and 
the  exiles  in  Antwerp  began  to  hope  again. 

All  remained  quiet  in  England,  however.  There 
was  no  popular  agitation — no  rising  up  in  favour 
of  Charles.  Richard  Cromwell  succeeded  his 
father,  and  there  seemed  as  little  prospect  of  the 
exiles  returning  as  before.  During  the  following 
year,  however,  there  was  a  change.  Richard 
Cromwell  began  to  recede  into  the  background. 
A  few  bold  spirits  lifted  up  their  voices  and  clam- 
oured for  a  King.  Charles  stayed  on  in  Brussels 
waiting.  Monk  was  the  man  of  the  hour.  Monk 
was  the  Bismarck  of  England.  And  Monk  said 
emphatically  to  Ludlow  :  "  We  must  live  and 
die  together  for  a  Commonwealth."  But  though 
Monk  said  this,  like  Charles  he  was  waiting. 
Soon  it  became  apparent  that  a  breeze  had  sprung 
up,  a  breeze  that  would  presently  waft  Charles 
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back  to  England.  Monk  hesitated  no  longer, 
but  went  with  the  tide.  On  the  25th  of  May 
Charles  II  landed  at  Dover,  was  met  by  the  Mayor 
and  presented  with  a  Bible.  It  was  a  little  art- 
ful of  the  Mayor  to  present  that  Bible.  It  was 
as  though  he  had  sneaking  doubts,  as  though 
he  felt  that  the  Merry  Monarch  needed  Scrip- 
tural admonition.  But  Charles  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  "  It  is  the  thing  that  I  love  above 
all  things  in  the  world,"  he  said,  and  passed  on 
his  way. 

As  soon  as  the  King  was  on  the  throne,  crowds 
of  needy,  seedy  Cavaliers  followed  him.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  was  among  the  first  to  return. 
With  those  high  spirits  of  his  that  never  deserted 
him,  he  laughingly  said  he  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  his  wife  behind  in  pawn  for  his  debts. 

Soon  money  was  raised  and  sent  out.  And 
the  Duchess  returned  to  England,  where  she 
found  the  Duke  in  lodgings  she  considered  alto- 
gether unfitted  to  his  state.  She  stayed  in 
London  for  awhile,  but  Court  life  did  not  appeal 
to  her.  She  felt  out  of  it  amongst  Charles'  fat 
beauties.  Her  quiet  ways  and  reputation  for 
learning  made  her  somewhat  of  a  laughing-stock. 
Charles  called  her  "  the  Crack-brained  Duchess," 
and  Pepys  nicknamed  her  "  Mad  Margaret." 

Nothing  sticks  like  a  sobriquet.  Many  have 
echoed  that  parrot  cry  without  troubling  to 
find  out  whether  the  Duchess  was  mad  or  not. 
Read  her  Life  of  her  husband,  read  her  Autobio- 
graphy, read  her  letters.  And,  so  far  from 
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thinking  her  mad,  you  will  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  she  was  particularly  sane.  One  must 
admit  that  she  was  eccentric  ;  she  was  actually 
in  love  with  her  own  husband,  and  she  was  a 
faithful  wife.  A  faithful  wife  at  the  Court  of 
King  Charles  was  considered  very  eccentric. 
Margaret  was  as  indifferent  to  the  Court  as  the 
Court  was  to  her.  Very  soon  she  persuaded 
her  husband  to  retire  to  Welbeck,  where  they 
remained  altogether  save  for  an  occasional  trip 
to  Town. 

At  Welbeck  her  literary  work  was  her  chief 
amusement.  She  took  herself  very  seriously. 
And  she  tried  her  hand  at  everything — plays, 
essays  and  poetry. 

In  these  hurrying,  scurrying  days  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  people  to  read  the  thirteen  folios 
that  bear  her  name  on  the  title  page.  If  you 
did  read  them,  they  would  bore  you  horribly 
with  their  heavy  philosophy  and  their  queer 
phraseology.  But  pick  up  one  of  the  books  at 
random,  open  it,  and  dip  here  and  there.  Very 
soon  you  will  light  upon  some  witty  remark  or 
some  beautiful  thought.  You  will  have  to  look 
for  the  gems.  For  the  Duchess  was  in  the  habit 
of  setting  down  everything.  She  did  not  under- 
stand the  art  of  selection,  the  art  of  leaving  out, 
the  art  that  someone  has  called  the  greatest 
art  of  all — the  art  to  blot.  She  was  afraid  that, 
if  she  plucked  up  the  tares,  she  might  inadver- 
tently pluck  up  a  grain  of  wheat.  She  set  down 
her  thoughts  as  they  came  to  her,  good,  bad,  and 
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indifferent.  So  fearful  was  she  of  missing  some- 
thing important  that,  according  to  Colley  Cib- 
ber,  she  insisted  on  having  two  or  three  young 
ladies  to  sleep  in  an  adjoining  room,  so  as  to  be 
ready  at  the  sound  of  her  bell  to  take  down  her 
newborn  thoughts. 

After  a  lapse  of  250  years  we  feel  a  throb  of 
sympathy  for  those  unfortunate  young  women. 
The  perpetual  ting-ting  of  her  Grace's  bell  must 
have  been  as  trying  to  the  nerves  as  the  modern 
telephone.  To  be  roused  out  of  a  beauty  sleep, 
to  be  rudely  awakened  from  fairy  dreams,  to 
jump  up  out  of  bed  half  awake,  to  stand  by 
yawning  while  the  Duchess  dictated  great 
thoughts,  must  have  been  a  trial.  The  Duchess 
preached  Philosophy.  But  those  young  women 
practised  it. 

It  was  not  only  the  Duchess  who  was  busy 
with  literary  work.  The  Duke  also  occupied 
himself  with  writing  plays.  Play -going  and  play- 
writing  were  fashionable  amusements  in  Charles 
II's  time.  Everybody  flocked  to  see  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle's  musical  comedy  The  Triumphant 
Widow.  After  this  lapse  of  time  the  wit  does 
not  strike  us  as  particularly  witty.  But  some 
of  the  songs  of  this  seventeenth  century  success 
compare  favourably  with  the  songs  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  success  known  to  us,  as  The  Merry 
Widow. 

Here  is  one  of  the  songs  :— 

I  dote,  I  dote,  but  am  a  sot  to  show  it ; 
I  was  a  very  fool  to  let  her  know  it ; 
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For  now  she  doth  so  cunning  grow, 
She  proves  a  friend  worse  than  a  foe  ; 
She'll  neither  hold  me  fast  nor  let  me  go  ! 
She  tells  me  I  cannot  forsake  her  so. 

If  to  leave  late  I  ever  endeavour, 

She,  to  make  me  stay, 

Throws  a  kiss  in  my  way, — 

O  then  I  could  tarry  for  ever ! 
But,  good  Madam  Fickle,  be  faithful, 
And  leave  off  your  damnable  dodging  ; 

Either  love  me  or  leave  me, 

And  do  not  deceive  me, 

But  let  me  go  home  to  my  lodging. 

There  is  an  interesting  allusion  to  Bacon  in 
The  Triumphant  Widow  which  conclusively  shows 
that  the  idea  that  Bacon  was  Shakespeare  had 
not  begun  to  trouble  the  minds  of  the  people. 

"  SIR  JOHN.  And  do  you  bring  some  West- 
phalia bacon  ? 

"  JUST.  There  was  one  Mr.  Francis  Bacon, 
a  very  pretty  hopeful  man  of  your  house  that 
did  write  essays ;  he  would  have  made  a  pretty 
man  if  he  had  lived  till  now." 

Ardent  Baconians  may  be  able  to  read  a  cipher 
into  this.  But  the  Duke,  who  was  friend  and 
patron  to  Ben  Jonson  and  who  therefore  had 
every  opportunity  of  knowing  any  secret  con- 
nected with  the  authorship  of  the  plays,  openly 
credits  Francis  Bacon  with  the  Essays  only. 

In  1667  the  Duchess  wrote  a  play  called  The 
Humorous  Lovers.  Pepys  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  what  he  calls  her  "  silly  play."  He 
describes  her  on  April  12,  1667,  making  her 
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respects  to  the  players  from  her  box,  dwells 
upon  her  footmen  in  velvet  coats  and  herself 
in  an  antique  dress,  and  adds  :  "  The  whole  of 
this  lady  is  a  romance,  and  all  that  she  does  is 
romantic." 

But  if  Pepys  did  not  approve  of  the  Duchess's 
literary  efforts,  it  is  certain  they  afforded  her 
endless  amusement.  Husband  and  wife  appear 
to  have  been  ideally  happy,  perfectly  content 
with  their  quiet  life  and  their  poems  and  play- 
writing.  Literary  folk  are  popularly  supposed 
to  be  "  gey  ill  to  live  wi'."  But  the  Duchess 
and  her  elderly  husband  enjoyed  a  delightful 
camaraderie — a  camaraderie  which  recalls  the 
idyllic  life  of  the  Brownings.  In  a  Dedication 
to  one  of  her  books  the  Duchess  writes  : — 


A  Poet  I  am  neither  born  nor  bred, 

But  to  a  witty  poet  married  : 

Whose  brain  is  fresh  and  pleasant  as  the  spring, 
Where  Fancies  grow  and  where  the  Muses  sing 
There  oft  I  lean  my  head  and,  listening,  hark 
To  catch  his  words  and  all  his  fancies  mark, 
And  from  that  garden  show  of  beauties  take 
Whereof  a  posy  I  in  verse  may  make  : 
Thus  I  that  have  no  garden  of  my  own 
There  gather  flowers  that  are  newly  blown. 


Does  the  man  exist  who  would  not  respond 
graciously  when  he  is  called  a  "  witty  poet " 
and-  his  brain  compared  to  the  spring  in  all  its 
freshness  ?  The  Duke's  eulogy  excels  his  wife's 
in  its  cunningly  wrapped  up  praise. 
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I  saw  your  poems  and  then  wished  them  mine, 
Reading  the  richest  dressings  of  each  line, 
Your  new-born  sublime  fancies  in  such  store, 
I  thought  to  praise  you  :  but  alas  !  my  way 
To  yours  is  night  unto  a  glorious  day. 

The  Duchess's  crowning  work  was  the  Life 
of  her  husband.  Here  she  had  a  fine  subject. 
The  Duke  was  a  magnificent  soldier  and  a  gallant 
gentleman.  He  had  given  up  the  greater  part 
of  his  fortune  in  the  cause  of  the  King.  He 
had  raised  a  company  of  White  Coats  who  had 
promised  to  dye  those  same  coats  red  in  the 
blood  of  their  enemy.  His  two  young  sons  had 
fought  beside  him  in  the  field ;  his  invalid 
brother  Sir  Charles  Cavendish  had  left  his 
mathematical  studies  to  follow  him.  Here  was 
splendid  material.  The  Life  is  written  with  the 
admiration  of  the  woman  for  the  man  and  with 
the  tender  devotion  of  the  wife  for  the  hus- 
band. 

It  was  published  in  London  in  1667. 

Concerning  the  Life  of  the  Most  Illustrious 
Prince  William,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  by  Mar- 
garet, Duchess  of  Newcastle,  the  master  and 
dons  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  wrote  to 
its  author  : — 

4  Your  Excellencies'  book  .  .  .  will  not  only 
survive  our  University,  but  hold  date  even  with 
time  itself  .  .  .  and  incontinently  this  age  by 
reading  of  your  books  will  lose  its  barbarity 
and  rudeness,  being  made  tame  by  the  elegance 
of  your  style  and  matter." 
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Pepys  held  a  somewhat  different  view.  He 
wrote  in  his  Diary  on  the  18th  of  March,  1667 
(the  same  year  in  which  the  Master  and  Dons 
wrote  the  letter  quoted  above)  :— 

"  Staid  at  home  reading  the  ridiculous  His- 
tory of  my  Lord  Newcastle,  wrote  by  his  wife ; 
which  shows  her  to  be  a  mad,  conceited,  ridicu- 
lous woman,  and  he  an  asse  to  suffer  her  to  write 
what  she  writes  to  him  and  of  him  !  !  " 

The  Duchess  died  seven  years  later,  and  the 
Duke  raised  a  magnificent  monument  to  her  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  But  her  monument  to 
him  is  finer.  He  paid  people  to  build.  She 
built  with  her  own  hands.  How  lovingly  did 
she  collect  the  stones  one  by  one  and  patiently 
fashion  something  to  last.  And  the  "  ridicu- 
lous History  of  my  Lord  Newcastle  "  will  prob- 
ably last  in  spite  of  Mr.  Pepys.  "  D'etre  aime," 
says  Madame  de  Stael,  "  c'est  Devoir  le  plus 
grand  des  eloges."  The  Duke  was  certainly 
greatly  loved — loved  not  only  by  his  wife,  but 
even  by  his  creditors,  which  is  something  to  be 
proud  of.  They  are  a  charming  couple,  the 
pair  of  them,  and  they  stand  out  amongst  the 
worthless  men  and  women  who  crowded  round 
King  Charles.  As  we  take  leave  of  them, 
we  find  ourselves  echoing  that  genial  farewell 
of  our  Transatlantic  neighbours  :  "  Good-bye, 
Duke.  Good-bye,  Duchess.  Happy  to  meet 
you  !  " 
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CHAPTER  III 
A    GREAT   DUCHESS 

FROM  Charles  II  to  George  II  seems  a  far 
cry.  The  elegancies  of  a  French  Court  give 
way  to  the  inelegancies  of  a  German  Court. 
French  fun  and  frippery  are  banished  for  sauer- 
kraut and  sausages.  One  woman  lived  through 
all  these  changes. 

Sarah  Jennings  married  John  Churchill  when 
she  was  seventeen.  At  that  time  Charles  II 
had  been  on  the  throne  seventeen  years.  He 
was  worn  out  in  his  search  for  pleasure,  and 
England  was  as  tired  of  him  as  he  was  of 
England. 

Sarah  Jennings  was  brought  up  in  the  midst 
of  an  unwholesome  atmosphere.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  she  was  not  stifled  by  it.  But  she  was  not. 
She  thrived  in  that  sickly,  scented,  hot-house  air 
and  managed,  in  spite  of  it,  to  cultivate  a  strong 
mind  and  a  broad  outlook.  Charles  II  died, 
and  there  were  more  changes.  The  same  hot- 
house atmosphere,  rendered  even  more  stifling 
by  the  addition  of  censers  swung  by  Romish 
priests.  These  things  passed  also,  giving  way 
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to  a  protestant  King  and  a  protest  ant  Queen. 
Mary  died,  and  William  died,  and  Anne  began 
her  reign.  We  always  associate  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  with  what  we  call  the  Queen  Anne 
period.  And  it  is  to  Anne's  reign  that  she  un- 
doubtedly belongs.  In  that  reign  she  and  her 
husband  achieved  their  greatest  triumphs. 

They  climbed  to  a  giddy  height  and  fell.  Some 
people  belauded  them  and  some  people  belittled 
them.  And  so  much  was  written  about  them 
that  to  find  the  true  character  of  the  Duke  and 
the  Duchess  is  almost  as  difficult  as  that  of  finding 
the  proverbial  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay.  Was 
John  Churchill  nothing  but  a  mercenary,  eager 
to  serve  whichever  sovereign  paid  him  best  ? 
Was  his  wife  the  designing  virago  she  is  fre- 
quently represented  to  have  been  ? 

Lives  of  great  men  and  great  women  must  be 
taken  as  a  whole  and  not  in  sections.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  there  is  a  majesty  of  outline  about 
the  Duchess.  Just  as  her  husband  is  known  as 
the  Great  Duke,  so  should  she  be  known  as  the 
Great  Duchess.  This  is  a  Book  of  Duchesses, 
and  the  men  are  only  allowed  to  appear  on  suffer- 
ance as  it  were.  But  in  writing  about  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  one  realises  how  impos- 
sible it  is  to  avoid  bringing  in  the  Duke.  Their 
lives  are  absolutely  bound  up  together. 

The  match  was  a  love  match.  There  is 
nothing  unusual  in  that.  The  remarkable  thing 
is  that  these  two,  popularly  supposed  to  be  eaten 
up  with  pride  and  the  glory  of  getting  on,  re- 
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mained  to  the  last,  simply  and  honestly  and  really 
in  love  with  one  another. 

The  Duke's  letters  are  delightful.  They  are 
brief,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  many 
of  them  were  written  in  camp  after  hours  in  the 
saddle.  After  wading  through  volumes  of  eight- 
eenth century  letters  with  their  pettinesses  and 
tea-table  gossip,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  these 
manly  simple  notes.  Here  is  one  written  a  year 
after  marriage.  The  greater  part  of  that  time 
had  been  spent  by  Churchill  in  military  duties 
abroad.  When  he  returned  to  Scotland  he  heard 
that  he  had  become  a  father.  He  wrote  :  — 

"  I  hope  all  the  red  spots  of  our  child  will  be 
gone  against  I  see  her,  and  her  nose  straight,  so 
that  I  may  fancy  it  to  be  like  the  mother,  for  she 
has  your  coloured  hair.  I  would  have  her  to  be 
like  you  in  all  things  else." 

The  Duke's  wish  was  gratified.  This  daughter 
Henrietta  (afterwards  Duchess  of  Marlborough) 
grew  up  to  resemble  her  mother,  especially  as  far 
as  temper  was  concerned.  She  and  the  Duchess 
are  said  to  have  quarrelled  frequently.  The 
youngest  girl  was  christened  Angel,  and  unfor- 
tunately had  a  temper  that  did  not  correspond 
with  her  name.  Speaking  of  Angel  to  his  wife, 
the  Duke  was  overheard  to  say,  "  I  wonder  you 
cannot  agree.  You  are  so  alike."  The  daugh- 
ters were  too  like  the  mother.  It  was  a  pity 
they  did  not  take  more  after  their  father,  who 
was  a  man  not  easily  ruffled.  One  day  when 
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he  was  out  riding  with  Mr.  Commissary  Marriot, 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  shower  of  rain.  The  Com- 
missary called  for,  and  obtained  his  cloak  from 
his  servant  who  was  on  horseback  behind  him 
The  Duke  also  asked  for  his  cloak ;  and  his 
servant  not  bringing  it,  called  for  it  again,  when 
the  man,  who  was  puzzling  about  the  straps, 
answered  him  in  a  surly  tone,  "  You  must  stay  if 
it  rains  cats  and  dogs  until  I  get  at  it."  The 
Duke's  only  comment  was,  "  I  would  not  be  of 
that  fellow's  temper  for  the  world." 

Both  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  had  their 
share  of  good  looks.  The  Duke  in  his  young  days 
was  frequently  spoken  of  as  '  handsome  Jack 
Churchill.'  And  though  the  Duchess's  portraits 
do  not  strike  one  as  superlatively  beautiful,  con- 
temporary evidence  seems  to  show  that  she  was 
so.  The  scurrilous  pamphleteers  of  the  time, 
though  they  vilified  them  in  every  way,  never 
denied  their  handsome  appearance. 

These  pamphlets  make  curious  reading.  Some 
of  them  are  known  to  be  the  work  of  Swift,  some 
are  attributed  jointly  to  Swift  and  Arbuthnot, 
but  the  authorship  of  many  remains  unknown. 
The  law  of  libel  was  not  the  nightmare  to  writers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  that  it  is  to  writers 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Abusive  writing  evi- 
dently paid,  and  Grub  Street  supplied  it  with  a 
generous  hand.  One  of  the  satires  on  the  Marl- 
borough  menage  was  called  The  Beasts  in  Power. 
Another,  A  Fable  of  the  Widow  and  her  Cat. 

The  widow  was  Queen  Anne  and  her  cat  the 
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Duke  of  Marlborough.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing is  entitled  Oliver's  Pocket  Looking  Glass 
new  framed  and  cleaned  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the 
Great  Modern  Colossus.  Here  is  a  pen  portrait 
of  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  published  in  1711. 

4  This  happy  pair  have  indeed  shown  such 
a  harmony  of  agreement  in  all  their  actions, 
the  same  ambition  to  be  wealthy  and  great  have 
equally  ruled  in  both,  the  same  proneness  to  do 
evil,  the  same  aversion  to  do  good  ...  so  exces- 
sive was  the  goodness  of  Her  Royal  Mistress  as 
to  permit  the  servant  even  to  have  dominion  over 
her.  Never  was  any  condescension  like  to  this, 
nor  was  the  smallest  kindness  from  the  meanest 
master  ever  so  unthankfully  repaid  by  the  most 
unworthy  servant.  Never  were  royal  favours 
conferred  with  so  much  freedom,  so  little  reserve, 
and  we  have  not  an  example  of  any  other  hand 
that  ever  received  them  with  so  much  pride  and 
arrogance,  so  little  sense  of  acknowledgment 
and  gratitude.  Honour  and  riches  have  been 
swallowed  by  Her  High  and  Mighty  Haughtiness 
with  such  an  air  of  negligence,  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, as  if  she  looked  upon  the  glorious  bene- 
factress whose  generous  hand  has  bestowed  all 
this  to  be  debtor  to  her.' 

Oliver's  Pocket  Looking  Glass  certainly  gives  a 
somewhat  distorted  impression  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess,  but  even  the  jaundiced  pamphleteer 
does  not  deny  that  they  were  "  a  happy  pair." 

A  happy  pair  they  undoubtedly  were.  Their 
first  great  sorrow  came  with  the  death  of  their 
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only  son,  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  who  died 
when  he  was  seventeen.  The  boy  had  a  great 
desire  to  see  service  abroad,  but  the  Duchess, 
terrified  lest  anything  should  happen  to  him, 
begged  the  Duke  not  to  allow  him  to  go.  Soon 
after,  the  young  Marquis  went  to  Newmarket 
to  visit  Lord  Godolphin  and  his  family.  Small- 
pox was  raging  in  Cambridge,  but  Lady  Godol- 
phin in  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  said  she  considered 
they  were  quite  safe  at  Newmarket. 

A  few  days  later  the  Duchess  received  news 
that  the  boy  was  down  with  small-pox.  Half 
frantic  she  rushed  off  to  Cambridge.  Distrusting 
local  doctors,  she  sent  to  London  for  the  best 
advice.  Queen  Anne  immediately  despatched 
two  of  her  physicians.  Anne's  letter  shows  how 
deeply  grieved  she  was  at  the  news. 

LONDON,  1704. 

I  writ  two  words  to  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman 
and  could  not  help  telling  her  again  that  I  am 
truly  afflicted  for  the  melancholy  account  that 
is  come  this  morning  of  poor  Lord  Blandford. 
I  pray  God  he  may  do  well  and  support  you. 
And  give  me  leave  once  more  to  beg  you  for  Christ 
Jesus  to  have  a  care  of  your  dear  precious  self. 
And  believe  me  with  all  the  passion  imaginable, 
Your  poor  unfortunate  faithful, 

"  MORLEY." 

The  Duke  wrote  :  — 

'  I  writ  to  you  this  morning  and  was  in  hopes 
I  should  have  heard  again  before  this  time,  for 
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I  hope  the  doctors  were  with  you  early  this 
morning.  If  we  must  be  so  unhappy  as  to  lose 
this  poor  child,  I  pray  God  to  enable  us  both 
to  behave  ourselves  with  that  resignation  which 
we  ought  to  do ;  if  this  uneasiness  which  I  now 
lie  under  should  last  long,  I  think  I  could  not  live. 
For  God's  sake  if  there  be  any  hope  of  recovery 
let  me  know  it." 

A  little  later  the  Duke  set  off  for  Cambridge. 
He  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  his  son  die. 

Six  weeks  afterwards  he  left  England.  His 
son's  death  had  been  a  stunning  blow — but 
there  was  work  to  be  done.  Fighting  had  been 
going  on  in  the  Netherlands  for  two  years. 
The  Duke  spent  a  month  at  the  Hague  completing 
his  plans,  and  then  marched  his  troops  out  to- 
wards the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  During  days  of 
sickening  anxiety  he  finds  time  to  write  letters 
of  consolation  to  the  Duchess. 

"  You  and  I  have  great  reason  to  bless  God 
for  all  we  have,  so  that  we  must  not  repine  at  His 
taking  our  poor  child  from  us,  but  bless  and  praise 
Him  for  what  His  goodness  leaves  us.  And  I 
do  beseech  Him  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  that 
He  strengthen  both  you  and  me  not  only  to  bear 
this,  but  any  correction  that  He  should  think 
to  lay  on  us.  The  use  I  think  we  should  make 
of  His  correction  is  that  our  chiefest  time  should 
be  spent  in  reconciling  ourselves  to  Him  and  hav- 
ing in  our  minds  always  that  we  may  not  have 
long  to  live  in  this  world.  I  do  not  mean  by 
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this  that  we  should  live  retired  from  the  world. 
For  I  am  persuaded  that  by  living  in  the  world 
one  may  do  much  more  good  than  by  being  out 
of  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  live  so  that  one 
should  cheerfully  die  when  it  shall  be  His  pleasure 
to  call  for  us." 

Only  two  months  had  passed  since  the  tragi- 
cally sudden  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Blandford. 
In  many  of  the  Duke's  letters  written  during  this 
campaign,  we  can  see  how  he  and  the  Duchess 
are  longing  for  another  son. 

In  one  letter  he  says  :  "I  cannot  but  hope  we 
shall  yet  have  a  son  which  are  my  daily  prayers." 

And  in  another  :  — 

"  I  have  just  now  received  yours  of  the  sixth, 
what  you  say  to  me  of  yourself  gave  me  so  much 
joy  that  if  any  company  had  been  by  when  I 
read  the  letter  they  must  have  observed  a  great 
alteration  in  me." 

All  through  the  campaign  Marlborough's  letters 
to  his  wife  are  delightful.  He  seems  to  realise 
how  much  more  she  is  suffering  because  she  is 
obliged  to  sit  at  home  and  do  nothing.  Some- 
times he  is  urging  her  to  take  more  care  of  her 
health.  Frequently  he  begs  her  not  to  worry 
about  him.  He  is  a  great  sufferer  from  head- 
ache, but  he  tells  her  that  the  headache  has 
usually  gone  by  the  time  she  receives  the  letter, 
and  that  if  it  worries  her  at  all  he  will  not  mention 
such  trifles. 

The  idea  suddenly  struck  the  Duchess  that 
she  would  like  to  join  her  husband,  and  she  wrote 
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to  him  to  that  effect.  But  the  Duke  evidently 
does  not  desire  this.  He  says  :  — 

"  I  take  it  extremely  kind  that  you  persist  in 
desiring  to  come  to  me.  But  I  am  sure  when 
you  consider  that  we  shall  be  a  fortnight  longer 
before  we  shall  get  to  the  Danube,  so  that  you 
could  hardly  get  to  me  and  back  again  to  Holland 
before  it  would  be  time  to  return  to  England. 
Besides,  my  dear  soul,  how  could  I  be  at  ease  ! 
For  if  we  should  not  have  good  success  I  could 
not  put  you  in  any  place  where  you  could  be  safe." 

But  they  did  have  good  success.  After  sixteen 
hours  on  horseback,  after  a  battle  lasting  five 
hours,  and  whilst  still  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
Marlborough  tore  a  leaf  out  of  his  pocket-book 
and  wrote  the  following  :  — 

August  13,  1704. 

"  I  have  not  time  to  say  more  but  to  beg  you 
will  give  my  duty  to  the  Queen  and  let  her  know 
that  her  army  has  had  a  glorious  victory.  M. 
Tallard  and  the  other  generals  are  in  my  coach, 
and  I  am  following  the  rest.  The  bearer,  my 
aide-de-camp,  will  give  her  an  account  of  what 
has  passed.  I  shall  do  it  in  a  day  or  two  by 
another  more  at  large." 

England  was  exultant.  France  was  beaten, 
and  Louis  XIV  overwhelmed  at  his  loss  of  pres- 
tige. 

The  Duke  returned  to  England  and  honours 
were  rained  upon  him.  There  were  compli- 
mentary addresses  by  the  House  of  Lords  and 
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the  House  of  Commons.  Queen  Anne  granted 
the  manor  of  Woodstock  and  hundred  of  Wootton 
to  him  and  his  heirs.  Upon  the  estate  of  Wood- 
stock, once  a  Plantagenet  palace,  the  palace  of 
Blenheim  was  built. 

There  was  a  grand  military  procession  through 
the  streets  of  London.  Borne  aloft  on  pikes 
were  the  tattered  flags  of  victory.  There  were 
ringing  shouts  for  Anne  and  Marlborough.  The 
Queen  and  the  Duchess  watched  the  procession 
from  a  window  in  Lord  Fitzharding's  rooms  in 
St.  James'  Palace.  1704  had  been  a  wonderful 
year  for  the  Marlboroughs.  The  glories  of  Blen- 
heim and  the  death  of  their  only  son  had  been 
crowded  into  six  short  months.  Queen  Anne 
and  the  Duchess  were  inseparable  at  this  time ; 
the  friendship  had  lasted  without  a  break  for 
thirty  years.  It  had  started  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Princess  Anne  as  a  child  had  been 
stolid  and  shy.  And  Sarah  Jennings,  clever  and 
sparkling,  had  possessed  the  power  of  drawing 
her  out.  For  thirty  years  Anne  had  adored  the 
Duchess  with  a  dog-like  devotion.  The  arrange- 
ment come  to  between  them  was  that  the  Duchess 
should  call  herself  Mrs.  Freeman  and  Anne  Mrs. 
Morley,  and  that  each  should  write  to  the  other 
as  to  an  equal.  But  Sarah  Jennings  was  Anne's 
mental  superior.  And  she  knew  it.  Anne  knew 
it  also,  and  showed  it  in  almost  every  letter  that 
she  wrote.  She  is  slavish  in  her  adoration,  but 
the  adoration  is  very  real,  as  the  following  letter 
shows.  William  and  Mary  evidently  disapproved 
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of  the  great  intimacy  and  were  taking  means  to 
stop  it. 

Anne  wrote  :  - 

"  I  am  just  told  by  pretty  good  hands  that 
as  soon  as  the  wind  turns  westerly  there  will  be 
a  guard  set  upon  the  Prince  and  me.  If  you 
hear  there  is  any  such  thing  designed,  and  that 
'tis  easy  to  you,  pray  let  me  see  you  before  the 
wind  changes.  For  afterwards  one  does  not 
know  whether  they  will  let  me  have  opportunities 
of  speaking  to  one  another.  But  let  them  do 
what  they  please.  Nothing  shall  ever  vex  me 
so  long  as  I  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
dear  Mrs.  Freeman ;  and  I  swear  I  would  live 
on  bread  and  water  between  four  walls  with  her 
without  repining.  For  as  long  as  you  continue 
kind  nothing  can  ever  be  a  real  mortification 
to  your  faithful  Mrs.  Morley,  who  wishes  she 
may  never  enjoy  a  moment's  happiness  in  this 
world  or  in  the  next  if  ever  she  proves  false  to 
you." 

Alas !  for  poor  human  nature !  Alas !  for 
what  it  imagines  itself  to  be  capable  of  !  One 
cannot  help  contrasting  the  passionate  friendship 
expressed  in  every  line  of  this  letter  with  that 
last  interview  between  the  two  women  in  1710. 
The  Duchess  kept  begging  to  be  told  in  what  par- 
ticular she  had  offended  her  Majesty.  Anne, 
like  many  weak  people,  could  be  exceedingly 
obstinate.  "  You  desired  no  answer  and  you 
shall  have  none,"  she  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  The  Duchess  at  last  gave  way  to  tears. 
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But  even  tears  produced  no  effect.  The  two 
parted  never  to  meet  again. 

Abigail  Hill,  afterwards  Lady  Masham,  is 
credited  with  having  caused  the  break.  But 
Abigail  Hill  was  only  partly  to  blame.  Ap- 
pointed by  the  kindness  of  the  Duchess  to  a  minor 
position  in  the  Royal  Household,  she  undoubtedly 
wormed  herself  into  favour,  and  when  she  saw 
her  Royal  Mistress  endeavouring  to  free  herself 
from  the  Marlborough  shackles,  she  had  sufficient 
sense  to  offer  her  assistance.  But  if  she  had 
not  seized  the  opportunity,  some  one  else  would 
have  done  so.  Anne  had  been  content  to  remain 
under  the  thumb  of  the  Duchess.  She  had 
recognised  her  mental  inferiority.  She  had  kow- 
towed to  the  stronger  will.  But  once  Queen, 
the  whole  situation  altered.  Anne  was  no  longer 
in  a  state  of  tutelage.  She  was  a  reigning  mon- 
arch. Everybody  deferred  to  her.  Everybody 
paid  her  homage.  The  Duchess  alone  tried  to 
keep  up  the  old  relations. 

Clever  people  make  mistakes  that  stupid 
people  are  clever  enough  to  avoid.  It  seems  odd 
that  so  clever  a  woman  as  the  Duchess  should 
not  have  foreseen  what  must  inevitably  happen 
unless  she  changed  her  tactics. 

A  little  incident  that  occurred  on  the  morning 
of  Anne's  accession  is  not  without  significance. 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon  pressed  his  way  through 
the  throngs  in  the  ante-room  and  desired  "  ad- 
mittance to  his  niece."  The  message  was  deliv- 
ered to  Her  Majesty,  who  sent  word  "  that  if  he 
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would  go  and  qualify  himself  to  enter  her  presence 
she  would  be  glad  to  see  him."  Her  meaning 
was  that  if  he  chose  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  her  as  his  legitimate  sovereign,  she  was  willing 
to  admit  him.  The  lord-in-waiting  said  to  the 
Earl :  "  Are  you  prepared  to  take  the  oath  to 
Queen  Anne?"  "No,"  replied  Clarendon,  "I 
shall  take  no  other  oaths  than  I  have  taken." 

The  niece  who  a  few  hours  after  becoming 
Queen  could  send  such  a  message  to  her  uncle, 
showed  at  any  rate  that  she  was  not  a  person 
to  be  trampled  on.  The  break  with  the  Duchess 
became  only  a  question  of  time.  Marlborough's 
splendid  victories  abroad  helped  to  keep  the  peace 
at  home.  Anne  was  not  ungrateful,  as  is  proved 
by  the  honours  she  showered  on  both  of  them. 
But  after  Blenheim,  the  Marlborough  star  gradu- 
ally declined  until  that  historic  parting  in  the 
year  1710. 

An  account  of  the  Duchess's  various  quarrels 
would  fill  a  good-sized  volume.  She  quarrelled 
with  her  son-in-law,  Lord  Sunderland ;  she 
quarrelled  with  her  daughter  Angel,  Duchess  of 
Montague,  she  quarrelled  with  Sir  John  Van- 
brugh,  who  was  the  architect  for  Blenheim.  She 
possessed  to  an  unusual  extent  what  Whistler 
has  wittily  called  '  the  gentle  art  of  making 
enemies.'  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
she  had  many  excellent  friends.  Some  of  these 
friends  would  have  been  glad  to  marry  her  after 
the  Duke's  death.  She  was  sixty-two  then. 
And  when  the  Duke  of  Somerset  proposed  to 
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make  her  his  Duchess,  she  declined,  saying  that 
were  she  addressed  by  the  Emperor  of  the  World 
she  would  not  permit  him  to  succeed  in  the  heart 
which  had  been  devoted  to  John,  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. 

The  Duchess  was  a  woman  born  to  rule.  If 
Providence  had  seen  fit  to  make  her  a  reigning 
monarch,  without  doubt  the  reign  would  have 
been  a  notable  one.  For  she  had  been  dowered 
by  Nature  with  a  masculine  intellect.  She  had 
what  is  called  a  man's  sense  of  justice.  She 
judged  independently.  Her  likes  and  dislikes 
were  never  tinged  by  petty  spite.  Some  of  the 
most  disgraceful  libels  on  her,  were  known  to 
be  the  work  of  Swift,  or  if  not  actually  and 
entirely  Swift's  work,  they  were  written  by  his 
intimates  and  with  his  help.  One  of  these  is 
called  Mother  TLaggy,  or  the  St.  Albans  Ghost. 
"  Mother  Haggy  "  is  the  Duchess's  mother,  who 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  4  Mother  Shipton  ' 
or  "  Mother  Jennings." 

The  Duchess  knew  of  Swift's  attacks,  but  that 
did  not  prevent  her  from  admiring  him  immensely. 

"  Dean  Swift,"  she  says,  "  gives  the  most  exact 
account  of  kings,  ministers,  bishops  and  the 
Courts  of  Justice  that  is  possible  to  be  writ.  He 
has  certainly  a  vast  deal  of  wit.  I  cannot  help 
wishing  that  we  had  had  his  assistance  in  the 
Opposition.  For  I  could  easily  forgive  him  all 
the  slaps  he  has  given  me  and  the  Duke,  and 
have  thanked  him  heartily  whenever  he  would 
please  to  do  good.  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life. 
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And  though  his  writings  have  entertained  me 
very  much,  yet  I  see  he  writes  sometimes  for 
interest." 

If  Swift  and  the  Duchess  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  meet,  they  would  probably  have  got 
on  splendidly  together.  They  had  much  in 
common.  Neither  held  a  very  exalted  idea  of 
human  nature.  Both  anticipated  the  Carlylean 
doctrine  that  the  world  is  made  up  mostly  of 
fools.  "  At  Marlborough  House,"  says  the  Duch- 
ess, "  there  are  many  visitors  though  few  that 
have  any  sense." 

The  Duchess  had  a  biting  tongue,  and  a  biting 
tongue  does  not  endear  a  woman  to  her  friends. 
The  last  few  years  of  her  life  she  was  convinced 
that  England  was  going  to  the  dogs.  Her  fore- 
bodings are  strangely  modern  in  tone.  They 
might  be  taken  haphazard  from  any  newspaper 
of  the  present  day. 

"  I  am  extremely  old,"  she  says,  "  and  there 
are  so  very  few  people  that  deserve  a  better  fate 
than  seems  to  threaten  England  that  I  am  really 
very  little  concerned  what  happens  since  there 
are  so  very  few  that  don't  deserve  to  suffer  for 
having  betrayed  their  country." 

And  again  :  — 

"  I  compare  our  situation  to  a  ship  near  sink- 
ing which  can't  be  saved,  but  by  some  extra- 
ordinary accident  which  may  possibly  happen,  but 
is  much  more  likely  not  to  happen." 

"  I  think  in  all  ages  there  have  been  as  bad 
men  and  some  worse  than  Sir  Robert.  'Tis 
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true  he  has  impoverished  and  ruined  his  country 
for  power  and  gain." 

"  Though  others  had  hopes,  I  never  had  any, 
though  I  find  several  people  who  are  so  sanguine 
as  to  think  still  that  England  will  be  saved." 

How  modern  it  all  sounds  !  The  Duchess's 
distrust  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  finds  its  counter- 
part in  the  political  situation  to-day.  Before 
she  died  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Sir 
Robert  driven  from  power.  Night  after  night 
there  were  attacks  upon  him  in  the  House.  His 
friends  pressed  him  to  resign,  but  he  stubbornly 
held  on.  After  a  debate  on  the  18th  of  January, 
1742,  he  had  a  majority  of  three  in  the  fullest 
House  ever  known.  On  the  28th  of  January, 
after  another  battle,  he  had  a  majority  of  one. 
He  resigned  on  the  1st  of  February,  1742. 

The  Duchess  lived  two  years  longer.  In  those 
cruel  lines  of  Pope  where  she  is  satirised  as 
Atossa,  we  get  an  idea  of  her  in  old  age. 

But  what  are  these  to  great  Atossa's  mind, 
Scarce  once  herself,  by  turns  all  womankind, 
Who  with  herself  or  others  from  her  birth 
Finds  all  her  life  one  warfare  upon  earth. 
Full  sixty  years  the  world  has  been  her  trade, 
The  wisest  fool  that  time  has  ever  made, 
From  loveless  youth  to  unrespected  age 
No  passion  gratified  except  her  rage. 

Sick  of  herself  through  very  selfishness, 
Atossa,  cursed  with  every  granted  prayer, 

Childless  with  all  her  children  wants  an  heir, 
To  heirs  unknown  descends  unguarded  store, 
Or  wanders  Heaven-directed  to  the  poor. 
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Pope  has  certainly  taken  a  good  deal  of  what 
is  known  as  poetic  licence.  He  speaks  of  the 
Duchess  as  being  '  scarce  once  herself.'  In 
reality,  Sarah  Jennings,  though  she  had  many 
grievous  faults,  was  always  herself.  She  was 
incapable  of  dissembling.  She  could  not  pretend 
to  like  people  she  did  not  like.  In  one  of  her 
letters  she  says  "  I  am  always  sincere,  and  some 
people  may  think  me  too  much  so." 

Pope  goes  on  to  say  :  '  To  heirs  unknown 
descends  unguarded  store.' 

The  Duchy  of  Marlborough,  after  the  death  of 
the  great  Duke,  passed  to  the  eldest  daughter 
Henrietta  who  became  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
in  her  own  right.  Later  it  descended  to  Sarah's 
grandson.  It  was,  therefore,  a  flight  of  poetic 
fancy  to  say  that  it  passed  4  to  heirs  unknown.' 

Pope's  picture  is  neither  so  true  nor  so 
pathetic  as  the  one  that  the  Duchess  left  of 
herself. 

"  I  would  desire  no  more  pleasure,"  she  says, 
"  than  to  walk  about  my  gardens  and  parks. 
But,  alas  !  that  is  not  permitted,  for  I  am  gener- 
ally wrapped  up  in  flannel  and  wheeled  up  and 
down  my  room  in  a  chair.  I  cannot  be  very 
solicitous  for  life  upon  such  terms  when  I  can  only 
live  to  have  more  fits  of  the  gout." 

And,  again,  when  discussing  her  favourite 
subject  of  Liberty,  she  says  sadly,  "  What  can  it 
signify  the  endeavours  of  an  old  woman  ?  " 

And  so  we  leave  her — a  lonely  old  woman 
waiting  for  the  end. 
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CHAPTER    IV 
A  MUCH  MARRIED  DUCHESS 

TO  marry  three  times  before  reaching  the  age 
of  seventeen  is  something  of  an  achieve- 
ment. If  a  woman  never  accomplished  anything 
else  it  would  give  her  some  claim  to  distinction. 
But  when  in  addition  to  possessing  three  husbands 
a  lady  owns  six  of  the  oldest  baronies  in  the 
kingdom  and  is  a  duchess  besides,  then  her 
claims  to  distinction  are  not  to  be  disputed. 

Charles  II,  in  spite  of  grievous  shortcomings, 
was  an  affectionate  father.  He  was  always 
looking  about  for  a  stray  dukedom  to  bestow  on 
one  or  other  of  his  sons,  and  he  took  the  keenest 
interest  in  their  marriages. 

In  1679  we  find  him  busying  himself  to  find  a 

suitable  wife  for  his  son  George.     The  boy   was 

only  twelve  years  of  age,  but  as  a  great  heiress  was 

in  question  the  King  did  not  wish  to  delay  matters. 

Lady    Elizabeth    Percy    had    come    into    her 

inheritance   when   she   was  three  years   of  age. 

Her  father,  her  baby  brother  who  was  heir  to  the 

Earldom,  and  an  infant  sister  had  all  died  in  five 

months,  leaving  her  the  sole  possessor   of   vast 

estates.     The  young  widow  had  married  again, 
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and  the  little  heiress  was  brought  up  by   her 
grandmother  the  Countess    of    Northumberland. 
When  she  was  twelve  years  old  Charles  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  the  Countess : — 

MADAM, — 

As  long  as  your  grandchild  my  Lady  Percy 
was  under  age  or  yourself  engaged  in  a  treaty  for 
her,  I  refrained  from  any  application  for  you  for 
my  son  George,  but  to  assure  you  that  I  neither 
desired  to  precipitate  a  concern  of  so  great 
consequence  to  you,  and  to  confirm  you  in  the 
belief  that  I  intend  not  to  insist  upon  unequal 
proposition.  I  understand  that  the  treaty  that 
was  on  foot  for  the  Marquis  of  Winchester's  son 
(when  you  wrote  to  my  Lady  Suffolk)  is  at  an 
end.  I  hope  that  my  modesty  in  staying  to  see 
the  issue  of  that,  will  not  engage  you  not  to  treat 
with  any  other  till  first  you  inquire  what  I  shall 
offer.  My  earnestness  for  this  is  that  (besides 
my  inclination  to  oblige  your  family)  your 
civility  to  me  in  this  affair  will  give  me  more 
frequent  opportunity  particularly  to  serve  you, 
which  I  assure  you  is  the  real  desire  of 
Your  affectionate  friend, 

CHARLES  R. 

Why  this  matrimonial  project  fell  through  we  do 
not  know.  The  Countess  may  not  have  considered 
Charles'  natural  son  a  sufficiently  good  match, 
or  the  marriage  settlements  may  have  failed  to 
satisfy  the  King.  A  few  weeks  later  the  heiress 
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was  bestowed  on  the  Earl  of  Ogle,  a  sickly  boy  of 
fifteen,  son  and  heir  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
After  the  ceremony  the  children  parted.  Young 
Lord  Ogle  was  sent  abroad  for  his  health,  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  returned  to  her  grandmother. 
Less  than  a  year  later  a  child-widow  appeared 
amongst  the  over-dressed  under-bred  beauties 
of  Whitehall.  She  had  carroty  hair  and  a  pale 
sad  little  face.  Charles,  who  was  fond  of  nick- 
names, called  her  la  triste  heritiere,  and  sad  the 
poor  little  thing  undoubtedly  was.  For  her 
indefatigable  grandmother  was  once  more  on  the 
matrimonial  war  path.  This  time  her  choice  fell 
on  Tom  Thynne — Tom  of  Ten  Thousand.  Con- 
temporary opinion  seems  to  vary  as  to  what  sort 
of  man  Tom  Thynne  really  was.  The  little 
heiress  had  no  chance  of  finding  out,  for  directly 
after  the  ceremony  the  two  parted.  This  time 
it  was  the  bride  who  was  sent  abroad  and  the 
bridegroom  who  remained  at  home. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II  the  ambassadorship 
at  the  Hague  was  a  very  important  post,  and  at 
this  time  it  was  most  ably  filled  by  Sir  William 
Temple.  It  was  to  Sir  William  Temple  that  Lady 
Elizabeth  was  sent.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
life  the  little  heiress  found  herself  in  congenial 
surroundings  and  in  a  delightful  home  with 
delightful  people.  How  charming  this  home 
was  is  admirably  pictured  by  Miss  Julia  Longe 
in  her  Life  of  Lady  Giffard. 

Lady  Giffard  was  Sir  William's  sister.  Left 
a  widow  within  a  month  of  her  marriage  she 
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seems  to  have  been  perfectly  happy  and  contented 
to  form  one  of  her  brother's  household.  She  was 
a  sympathetic  woman,  and  probably  her  own 
trouble  drew  her  towards  the  triste  petite  heritiere. 
The  friendship  lasted  until  death  severed  it. 

Not  only  did  Sir  William  Temple's  sister 
welcome  Tom  Thynne's  bride  but  Sir  William 
Temple's  wife  was  overflowing  with  sympathy. 
Her  own  marriage  had  been  so  different.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  romances  of  history — the 
falling  in  love  of  William  Temple  with  Dorothy 
Osborne.  It  is  Romeo  and  Juliet  over  again. 
The  two  houses  are  divided.  How  can  the  son  of 
a  Royalist  marry  the  daughter  of  a  Parliamen- 
tarian ?  Yet  Fate  says  they  can  do  it,  and  Fate 
wickedly  throws  them  together.  The  young 
people  meet  by  chance  whilst  travelling  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  And  Dorothy's  father  and  Doro- 
thy's brother  do  not  at  first  take  the  affair  seriously. 
Fortunately  young  William  Temple  is  going 
abroad  for  two  years,  and  it  will  be  easy  enough 
to  marry  Dorothy  to  some  worthy  Cromwellian 
during  his  absence. 

"  Absence  eteint  les  petites  passions  et  allume 
les  grandes."  So  says  the  French  proverb. 

Dorothy  Osborne's  was  not  a  little  love  but  a 
great  love.  Because  it  was  a  great  love  we  get 
those  fragrant  letters  that  reveal  so  completely 
the  soul  of  the  woman.  In  vain  suitors  asked 
her  in  marriage.  She  refused  them  all  for  the 
sake  of  that  chance  travelling  acquaintance.  And 
then  at  last  after  waiting  weary  years,  just  when 
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the  objections  of  the  family  were  beginning  to  be 
over-ruled,  just  when  happiness  was  within  their 
grasp,  Fate  dealt  another  blow.  Dorothy  was 
struck  down  by  small-pox.  She  recovered,  but 
the  beauty  of  her  face  was  impaired.  Nothing, 
however,  could  alter  the  beauty  of  her  mind,  and 
at  last  these  faithful  lovers  were  united. 

It  was  with  this  delightful  household  that  Lady 
Elizabeth  found  a  home.  And  it  was  there  that 
she  lost  that  sadness  that  has  been  spoken  of, 
for  afterwards  we  find  no  other  allusion  to  it. 
There  was  at  the  Hague  a  pleasant  cosmopolitan 
society,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  presence  of  the 
heiress  of  all  the  Percies  should  cause  something 
of  a  stir.  Besides  the  fact  of  her  great  wealth 
there  was  an  air  of  mystery  hanging  over  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  that  gave  her  an  added  interest.  Why 
had  she  been  married  to  Tom  Thynne  and  then 
dispatched  abroad  ?  All  sorts  of  rumours  were 
afloat.  Some  people  said  that  she  was  not 
legally  married.  There  was  mention  of  a  certain 
Miss  Trevor  Tom  Thynne  was  said  to  have 
married  previously.  People  openly  pitied  the 
young  girl  of  fifteen  who  had  been  so  unfortunate 
in  her  matrimonial  ventures.  One  of  her  most 
ardent  sympathizers  was  Count  Konigsmarck,  a 
handsome  adventurer.  This  type  of  man  varies 
little  from  age  to  age.  He  may  be  well  born 
or  lowly  born.  He  has  always  charming  manners 
and  an  eye  to  the  main  chance.  There  was 
nothing  in  Lady  Elizabeth  to  appeal  to  a  man 
of  this  type.  But  that  he  had  a  certain  attraction 
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for  her  is  more  than  likely.  A  shy  girl  at  an 
awkward  age  would  be  grateful  to  such  a  man  for 
drawing  her  out.  And  the  Count  Konigsmarcks 
of  this  world  are  adept  at  drawing  people  out  if  it 
is  worth  their  while. 

When  Lady  Elizabeth  had  spent  several  happy 
months  at  the  Hague  a  startling .  piece  of  news 
came  through.  On  the  evening  of  February  12, 
1681,  Thynne,  who  was  returning  home  after  a 
dinner,  was  murdered  in  Pall  Mall.  He  was 
shot  while  getting  out  of  his  carriage  and  died 
shortly  afterwards.  The  affair  created  immense 
excitement.  All  sorts  of  reports  got  about.  One 
rumour  steadily  gained  ground.  This  was  that 
Count  Konigsmarck  had  had  a  hand  in  the 
murder.  He  was  known  to  be  interested  in  the 
Percy  heiress,  and  it  was  an  undoubted  fact  that 
he  had  arrived  in  London  ten  days  previously. 
Just  as  he  was  making  his  way  back  to  Holland  he 
was  arrested.  Tom  Thynne  had  staunch  friends 
who  were  determined  that  his  murderer  should 
not  go  unpunished.  But  the  handsome  Count 
had  friends  at  Court.  The  two  assassins  he  had 
hired  were  executed,  but  he  himself  escaped. 

Six  weeks  after  the  murder  the  following 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Intelligencer  :— 

Since  the  day  of  Lady  Ogle's  arrival  many  persons  of 
quality  have  been  to  visit  her ;  she  seeming  very  much  de- 
jected in  the  unfortunate  death  of  Esquire  Thynne,  declaring 
she  was  altogether  surprised  upon  the  news  she  read  of  that 
unhappy  accident,  as  not  imagining  such  barbarity  could 
be  enacted  by  man,  much  more  in  England,  and  we  hear  she 
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will  not  appear  in  public  till  the  Court  comes  from  New- 
market. 

Though  the  Lady  Elizabeth  was  not  seen  much 
in  public  the  indefatigable  grandmother  was 
beginning  to  look  about  for  another  husband. 
But  the  year  at  the  Hague  had  developed  Lady 
Elizabeth.  No  longer  was  she  content  to  do  just 
as  she  was  told.  She  began  to  have  her  own 
views  on  the  subject  of  matrimony. 

She  was  staying  with  her  grandmother  in 
seclusion  at  Petworth,  but  even  there  prospective 
husbands  would  not  let  her  alone.  The  young 
Duke  of  Somerset  was  one  of  these  prospective 
husbands,  and  we  find  him  writing  to  his  grand- 
mother an  account  of  his  visit  :— 

"  I  deferred  troubling  you  with  a  letter,  till  I 
could  give  you  a  full  account  of  my  journey. 
The  first  time  I  was  there  I  could  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  my  lady  ;  but  the  second  time 
I  went  alone  and  got  an  opportunity,  but  no 
answer  but  that  she  was  resolved  not  to  alter  her 
condition,  and  desired  I  should  think  no  more  of 
it,  which  was  a  thing  I  told  my  lady  was^impossible 
for  me  to  do,  let  the  obstacles  be  never  so  great. 
My  lady  made  my  Aunt  Northampton  the  same 
answer  she  made  me,  who  I  find  is  much  startled 
at  it,  more  a  great  deal  than  I  think  needs  to  be. 
For  I  hope  if  your  Grace  be  pleased  to  lay  your 
commands  on  both  my  aunts  to  pursue,  while 
they  are  there,  I  may  have  some  more  favourable 
answer  to  that  which  is  so  passionately  the 
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concern  of  him  who    subscribes  himself,  may  it 
please  your  Grace, 

Your  most  dutiful  and  obedient  Servant, 

SOMERSET. 

Evidently  the  aunts  prevailed,  for  on  May  30, 
1682,  Lady  Elizabeth  was  married  to  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  the  Proud  Duke  as  he  was  afterwards 
called. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  Duke  should  assume 
the  name  and  arms  of  Percy,  but  though  for  the 
sake  of  marrying  the  heiress  he  agreed  to  this, 
when  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  came  of  age  she 
signed  a  paper  releasing  him.  Besides  the  estates 
and  the  territorial  influence  of  the  Percys, 
Somerset  became  master  of  Alnwick  Castle, 
Petworth,  Syon  House,  and  Northumberland 
House  in  the  Strand.  The  year  after  his  marriage 
he  was  appointed  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber, 
and  from  that  time  onwards  both  he  and  the 
Duchess  took  a  prominent  position  at  Court. 
There  were  many  changes  between  the  death  of 
Charles  II  and  the  accession  of  George  I,  but 
with  the  Duke  it  was  a  case  of  "  men  may  come  and 
men  may  go,  but  I  go  on  for  ever."  He  was  one 
of  the  chief  mourners  at  the  funerals  of  Charles  II, 
Queen  Mary,  William  III,  Anne  and  George  I. 
He  took  part  in  the  rejoicings  at  four  coronations, 
carrying  the  orb  on  each  occasion.  He  was  a 
remarkably  handsome  man  and  appeared  to 
advantage  in  these  pageants.  As  to  his  mental 
capacity  contemporary  opinion  varies.  The  Duke 
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of  Maryborough  did  not  think  much  of  his  brains, 
and  said  so  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

These  two  contemporary  Dukes  are  alike  in 
some  ways.  Both  were  singularly  handsome. 
Both  owed  much  to  their  wives.  Marlborough, 
with  the  generous  instinct  of  a  really  great  man, 
recognized  this.  But  Somerset  never  did.  People 
said  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  if  he 
had  taken  the  advice  of  the  Duchess.  But  he  was 
a  vain  man  and  filled  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
importance.  When  he  travelled,  the  country 
roads  were  scoured  by  outriders  whose  duty  it 
was  to  protect  him  from  the  vulgar  gaze.  He 
would  not  condescend  to  speak  to  his  servants, 
and  they  obeyed  him  by  signs.  He  ruled  his 
children  after  the  manner  of  an  Eastern  poten- 
tate. They  were  not  allowed  to  sit  down  in 
his  presence.  And  his  daughter  Charlotte  was 
mulcted  of  £20,000  for  daring  to  disobey  this 
command.  No  doubt  many  of  these  stories  have 
been  embroidered.  But  it  is  certain  that  he 
dearly  loved  pomp  and  ceremony.  And  no  one 
denies  the  truth  of  that  well-known  anecdote  of 
his  second  Duchess  playfully  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder  with  her  fan  and  his  indignant  reproof, 
"  Madam,  my  first  Duchess  was  a  Percy  and  she 
never  took  such  a  liberty." 

The  Duke  was  a  handsome  dummy,  a  valuable 
lay-figure  for  State  Funerals  and  Coronations, 
but  take  away  his  fine  clothes  and  his  riband  of 
the  Garter,  and  his  periwig  and  all  the  accessories 
that  held  him  together,  and  what  have  you  ? 
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No  wonder  that  when  he  asked  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  to  marry  him  she  refused.  She 
softened  the  blow  by  saying  that  she  would  not 
permit  the  Emperor  of  the  world  to  succeed  in 
that  heart  which  had  been  devoted  to  John,  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  That  remark  shows  how  com- 
pletely Sarah  Jennings  had  gauged  his  shallow- 
ness.  There  was  a  grandiloquence  about  the 
answer  that  would  no  doubt  satisfy  him.  He 
could  not  be  offended  when  he  was  told  that  not 
even  the  Emperor  of  the  world  would  be  allowed 
to  fill  the  vacant  place. 

But  we  are  anticipating  matters  and  must 
return  to  the  year  1709 — a  very  important  year 
for  several  people.  The  Duchess  of  Somerset 
had  lost  the  two  friends  who  had  been  so  kind  to 
her  in  her  lonely  girlhood.  Lady  Temple  had 
died  shortly  after  Queen  Mary,  and  Sir  William 
had  only  survived  her  three  years.  The  pleasant 
parties  at  Moor  Park  were  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Sir  William  Temple  had  left  it  in  his  will  that  Mr. 
Jonathan  Swift,  his  secretary,  should  edit  his 
collected  works  and  Memoirs,  any  profit  therein 
.accruing  to  be  considered  the  property  of  the  said 
Jonathan  Swift. 

The  two  first  parts  of  the  Memoirs  had  been 
published  and  there  remained  the  third  part. 
This  third  part  was  full  of  plain  speaking  and 
therefore  might  cause  annoyance  to  certain 
people.  Lady  Giffard  wondered  if  it  would  be 
prudent  to  publish  and  sent  the  MS.  to  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  to  find  out  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 
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He  wrote  saying  that  as  the  book  would  hurt  the 
feelings  of  people  still  alive  it  would  be  safer  not 
to  publish.  But  Swift  was  not  troubled  by  any 
such  scruples,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
memorandum  :— 

Swift  to  Benjamin  Tooke. 

Received  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Tooke  the  sum  of 
forty  pounds  sterling  in  full  for  the  original  copy 
of  the  third  part  of  Sir  William  Temple's  Memoirs. 

JONATHAN  SWIFT. 

That  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  felt  deeply  sorry 
for  Lady  Giffard  is  evident  from  the  letter  she 
wrote :— 

To  My  Lady  Giffard  at  East  Sheen. 

"LONDON,  JUNE  7,  1709. 
"  You  are  very  much  in  the  right,  dear  Madam, 
in  believing  you  have  been  in  my  thoughts,  for 
as  soon  as  I  saw  the  title  of  the  book  you  mention 
in  the  advertisement  I  was  afraid  it  was  something 
put  out  without  your  approbation,  and  that  you 
would  be  uneasy  to  see  in  print.  I  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  read  any  of  it,  but  I  am  sorry  to  find 
by  your  letter  that  it  is  the  same  you  were  unwil- 
ling anybody  else  should  see.  I  remember  we 
both  agreed  with  you  that  it  was  not  proper  to 
be  made  public  during  my  Aunt  Essex's  life,  and 
I  am  sure  Dr.  Swift  has  too  much  wit  to  think  it 
is,  which  makes  his  having  done  it  unpardonable, 
and  will  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  J  had  before 
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of  him,  that  he  is  a  man  of  no  principle,  either 
of  honour  or  religion." 

That  there  was  no  love  lost  between  Swift  and 
the  Duchess  of  Somerset  is  certain.  She  regarded 
him  as  "a  man  of  no  principle,"  and  he  in  his 
letters  to  Stella  refers  to  her  as  "  that  damned 
Duchess  of  Somerset." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  cause  of 
this  antipathy.  Some  people  think  it  was  merely 
political.  But  if  that  were  so,  why  did  Swift 
abuse  equally  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  who 
was  on  the  other  side  ?  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  this  dislike  dated  back  to  the  old  days  at 
Moor  Park.  Swift  had  been  a  poor  relation  then, 
paid  £20  a  year  to  make  himself  generally  use- 
ful. He  was  not  allowed  to  dine  with  the  family 
because  his  table  manners  were  not  considered 
good  enough.  One  may  be  sure  that  slights 
were  not  intentionally  put  upon  him.  The  Tem- 
ples were  far  too  kind-hearted  for  that.  But 
from  the  earliest  time  Swift  had  a  strain  of  bit- 
terness which  coloured  everything  that  he  saw 
and  did.  Insults  are  as  common  as  pebbles  if 
you  choose  to  look  for  them.  Swift  is  a  Classic. 
He  is  put  up  in  cheap  reprints — he  is  despatched 
to  the  uttermost  corners  of  the  earth.  Does  this 
make  up  for  the  bitterness  and  unhappiness  and 
sensual  selfishness  of  his  life  ? 

He  had  what  is  known  as  the  "  artistic  tempera- 
ment" in  its  most  virulent  form.  And  shielded  by 
the  black  domino  of  anonymity  he  proceeded  to 
attack  the  Duchess  of  Somerset, 
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The  libel,  or  lampoon  as  it  was  called  in  those 
days,  was  the  famous  Windsor  Prophecy.  Here 
are  the  lines  that  concern  the  Duchess  :— 

THE  WINDSOR  PROPHECY 

England,  dear  England !  if  I  understand 

Beware  of  Carrots  from  Northumberland 

Carrots  sown  Thinne  a  deeper  root  may  get 

If  so  be  they  are  in  summer  set 

Their  Cummings  mark  thou,  for  I  have  been  told 

They  assassin  when  young  and  prison  when  old 

Root  out  those  carrots,  Oh  Thou  whose  name 

Spelled  backwards  and  forward  is  always  the  same 

And  keep  close  to  thee  always  that  name 

That  spelled  backwards  and  forward  is  nearly  the  same 

And  England,  wouldst  thou  be  happy  still 

Bury  those  carrots  under  A  Hill. 

Swift  managed  to  drag  in  Somerset,  and  Thynne 
and  Konigsmarck  and  Abigail  Hill.  No  doubt 
his  malicious  verse  caused  plenty  of  merriment 
in  the  coffee  houses. 

The  Duchess  of  Somerset's  friends  naturally 
wondered  how  she  was  taking  it. 

Lady  Stafford  writes  :— 

"  I  hear  there  is  a  most  scandalous  lampoon 
out  against  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  but  I  have 
not  seen  it,  for  I  am  very  cautious  who  I  inquire 
of  that  nature,  and  particularly  of  her,  because  the 
whole  family  is  so  civil  to  me." 

The  lampoon  is  unpardonable  because  Swift 
knew  that  he  was  circulating  a  lie.  It  was  not  as 
if  the  history  of  the  Duchess  was  unknown  to  him. 
He  must  have  heard  over  and  over  again  from 
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Sir  William  Temple  the  true  story  of  Tom 
Thynne's  murder.  If  the  child-widow  had  mar- 
ried Konigsmarck  there  might  have  been  some 
justification  for  that  cruel  falsehood,  "  they 
assassin  when  young." 

It  was  an  age  when  the  vilest  libels  were  per- 
mitted. But  for  once  Swift  overshot  the  mark. 
He  tried  to  withdraw  The  Windsor  Prophecy. 
But  it  was  too  late.  Like  a  boomerang  it  recoiled 
and  struck  its  author.  He  had  advised  the  Queen 
to  "root  out  Carrots  from  Northumberland,"  and 
instead  of  this  happening  "  Carrots  from  North- 
umberland "  rooted  him  out.  The  See  of 
Winchester  was  vacant.  Swift's  name  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Queen.  Before  the  nomination 
was  confirmed  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  threw  her- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  Queen  and  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  besought  Her  Majesty  to  read  The  Windsor 
Prophecy.  When  the  Queen  had  finished  reading, 
Swift's  chances  of  a  bishopric  had  gone  for  ever. 

Early  in  the  following  year  came  the  downfall 
of  the  Marlboroughs,  and  the  Duchess  of  Somerset 
succeeded  Sarah  Jennings  as  Mistress  of  the 
Robes.  Years  before  when  the  Queen,  then  Prin- 
cess Anne,  had  quarrelled  with  her  sister,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Somerset  welcomed  her  at  Syon 
House.  Queen  Anne  thought  highly  of  the 
Duchess,  but  she  never  stepped  into  the  place  that 
the  great  Sarah  had  vacated.  No  one  could  fill 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  place,  certainly  not 
the  Duchess  of  Somerset.  Some  writers  speak  as 
jf  she  wielded  an  enormous  amount  of  political 
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power,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  was 
so.  Naturally  as  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
sovereign  she  enjoyed  a  certain  influence.  But 
the  influence  that  she  possessed  was  mainly  owing 
to  her  high  birth  and  her  great  wealth.  If  she  had 
been  born  in  a  different  sphere  no  one  would  have 
heard  her  name.  Sarah  Jennings'  name  was 
bound  to  be  known  to  her  own  and  future  genera- 
tions. Her  extraordinary  brain,  her  shrewdness, 
her  judgment  and  her  pushfulness  stamp  her 
once  and  for  all  as  one  of  the  ablest  women  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  the  Duchess 
lived  more  in  seclusion.  She  was  less  about  the 
Court  and  more  at  Pet  worth.  Her  letters  are 
filled  with  the  simple  happenings  of  country  life. 
She  fills  sheets  with  comments  on  the  weather. 
In  Miss  Julia  Longe's  very  interesting  Life  of 
Lady  Giffard  she  gives  many  of  the  Duchess's 
letters.  They  show  her  to  be  an  amiable  woman 
and  perhaps  a  rather  dull  one.  The  life  of  a 
woman  of  that  day  was  a  narrowing  life.  Few 
women  travelled.  The  sons  of  a  noble  family 
made  the  Grand  Tour.  But  the  daughters  had  to 
content  themselves  with  an  occasional  visit  to 
town.  The  Duchess's  health  was  now  failing.  In 
her  last  letter  which  is  dated  from  Petworth  June 
20,  1722,  she  says  : — 

I  can't  say  I  have  been  for  many  months  free  from  a 
pain  in  my  face,  but  it  is  now  much  less  than  it  has  been, 
that  if  it  does  not  grow  worse,  I  shall  think  I  have  reason  to 
be  contented.  If  the  account  I  heard  of  what  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  has  left  be  true,  'tis  so  vast  a  wealth  as  I  be- 
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lieve  no  subject  in  England  ever  was  possessed  of.  I  don't 
wonder  she  is  in  great  affliction  for  him,  for  she  married  him 
for  love,  and  he  has  always  made  her  so  good  a  return  as  to 
deserve  a  continuance  of  her  kindness,  and  though  his  ill- 
health  had  very  much  affected  his  understanding,  yet  he 
had  still  enough  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  care  she  had  of 
him,  and  there  is  nothing  smites  so  near  as  the  parting  with 
an  old  friend. 

These  words  were  strangely  prophetic,  for  six 
days  later  the  Duchess  passed  away. 


A   PLAIN  DUCHESS 


CHAPTER   V 
A   PLAIN  DUCHESS 

WHEN  we  read  a  novel  in  which  a  plain 
heroine  successfully  rivals  an  acknow- 
ledged beauty,  and  triumphantly  carries  off  the 
handsome  hero  and  marries  him  in  the  last 
chapter,  we  shrug  our  shoulders  and  say  with  a 
superior  air,  "  Very  pretty,  but  it  isn't  true  to 
life." 

We  admit  that  it  isn't  true  to  life,  but  we  go  on 
reading  all  the  same.  We  recall  Jane  Eyre.  We 
remember  the  thrill  that  ran  through  us  when 
Rochester  shut  his  eyes  to  the  wiles  and  the 
smiles  of  the  queenly  Blanche  and  threw  the 
handkerchief  to  the  little  governess.  We  have 
a  pleasant  sense  of  Poetic  Justice,  of  Virtue 
rewarded.  Such  things  do  not  happen  in  real 
life,  but  we  wish  they  would. 

Fact  is  stranger  than  fiction.  Such  things  do 
happen  in  real  life.  Now  and  again  we  come 
across  the  plain  heroine,  and  the  handsome  hero 
with  the  ancient  title  and  the  vast  estates,  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  penny  novelette. 
Such  a  heroine  was  Jane  Warburton,  the  daughter 
of  a  Cheshire  Squire  !  Such  a  hero  was  John 
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Campbell,  second  Duke  of  Argyll,  commonly 
called  the  Great  Duke  ! 

You  can  read  all  about  Jane's  love  story  in 
Lady  Louisa  Stuart's  Introduction  to  the  Journal 
and  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Coke,  who  was  the 
youngest  child  of  this  romantic  marriage.  It's 
a  pity  everybody  cannot  read  Lady  Louisa's 
racy  Memoir.  But  the  Journal  and  Letters  are  in 
four  bulky  volumes.  And  so  this  gem  of  writing 
is  hidden  in  a  somewhat  heavy  setting. 

Lady  Louisa  is  one  of  those  fortunate  writers 
who  write  with  a  gold  nib  and  a  fountain  pen. 
From  her  we  learn  a  good  deal  about  Jane  and  a 
good  deal  about  the  Duke,  and  so  delightfully 
does  she  tell  it  that  one  feels  inclined  to  copy  out 
whole  pages. 

Jane  Warburton  was  Maid  of  Honour  at  the 
Court  of  Queen  Anne.  She  was  lucky  to  get  the 
post,  for  she  had  neither  wealth  nor  beauty  nor 
education.  In  fact  so  homely  was  her  face  and 
so  homely  were  her  manners  that  she  had  to  put 
up  with  a  good  deal  of  chaff.  In  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne  people  did  not  talk  about  chaffing 
but  quizzing.  And  Plain  Jane  came  in  for  more 
than  her  fair  share  of  quizzing. 

On  the  Queen's  birthday  it  was  customary  for 
the  Chamberlain  to  give  a  dinner  to  the  Maids  of 
Honour.  After  the  cloth  was  removed  the  ladies 
were  called  on  for  toasts. 

At  a  Leap  Year  dance  a  woman  usually  asks  the 
man  she  doesn't  want  to  dance  with  because  she 
is  afraid  of  giving  herself  away.  So  it  was  with 
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the  Maids  of  Honour  at  the  Court  of  Queen 
Anne.  Lady  Louisa  says  that  they  invariably 
toasted  old  bishops  and  generals — the  men 
farthest  from  their  thoughts.  But  Plain  Jane 
was  a  country  lass.  She  was  not  versed  in  the 
art  of  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  another. 
She  was  deeply  interested  in  a  handsome  hero, 
but  lately  returned  from  the  field  of  battle. 
When  asked  for  a  toast  she  gave  a  toast,  and  the 
man  she  toasted  was  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

She  must  have  been  sorry  afterwards.  She 
paid  dearly  enough  for  her  honesty  and  was 
laughed  at  so  unmercifully  that  at  last  she  could 
stand  it  no  longer  and  burst  into  tears. 

That  same  night  a  magnificent  ball  was  given. 
Among  the  guests  was  the  popular  hero  of  the 
day,  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  story  of  Jane  and 
the  Duke  was  going  the  rounds.  The  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  went  up  to  the  Duke  and  laughingly 
said — 

"  My  Lord,  you  little  think  what  mischief  you 
have  occasioned  to-day.  A  poor  young  lady  has 
been  shedding  bitter  tears  on  your  account." 

"  Upon  my  account !     How  so  ?  " 

Shrewsbury  told  him  the  joke. 

"  Oh,  poor  thing  !  "  exclaimed  he,  "  it  was  very 
hard  upon  her  indeed.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go 
and  talk  to  her  by  way  of  avenging  her  cause. 
Which  is  she  ?  Introduce  me." 

It's  one  thing  to  be  interested  in  a  pretty  girl 
who  has  cried  her  eyes  out  for  you.  It's  quite 
another  matter  when  the  girl  is  awkward  and 
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plain.  Jane  was  both.  But  as  the  old  saying 
has  it,  "  beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder." 
The  Duke  did  not  think  Jane  Warburton  plain. 
Again  I  quote  Lady  Louisa.  "  My  mother  told 
me  she  had  often  seen  him  stop  on  entering  the 
room  and  stand  a  moment  or  two  gazing  at  the 
Duchess  as  at  the  loveliest  object  upon  earth." 

But  we  are  anticipating  matters.  Jane  was 
not  married  yet.  No,  nor  likely  to  be,  for  the 
Duke  had  got  a  wife  already — a  certain  Mary 
Brown,  daughter  of  a  rich  citizen  and  niece  of  Sir 
Charles  Duncombe,  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
The  marriage  had  been  a  boyish  mistake,  and 
like  many  other  boyish  mistakes  had  to  be  paid 
for.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Duke  hoped 
that  Jane  would  take  pity  on  him  and  be  won 
over  by  the  chance  of  becoming  second  Duchess 
of  Argyll  when  the  first  was  considerate  enough 
to  die.  But  Jane  was  the  type  of  country  girl 
beloved  in  Surrey-side  melodrama.  The  Duke 
was  strikingly  handsome  ;  he  had  splendid  estates 
and  a  splendid  title ;  as  a  soldier  he  was  second 
only  to  Marlborough.  But  the  unfortunate  fact 
remained.  He  was  already  provided  with  a  wife. 

For  four  years  he  visited  Jane  Warburton  every 
morning  without  fail.  In  Court  circles  there  are 
always  plenty  of  little  scandals  kept  going  to 
enliven  the  general  tedium.  In  this  instance 
not  a  breath  of  scandal  blew  across  the  Maid  of 
Honour.  There  are  people  one  instinctively 
trusts  and  instinctively  believes  in.  Jane  War- 
burton  was  one  of  these. 
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At  the  end  of  two  years  there  were  changes  at 
Court.  Queen  Anne  died  and  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  arrived  with  his  German  Train.  There 
was  no  Queen  Consort  to  set  the  fashion  and 
hold  the  Drawing-rooms,  and  so  the  Princess  of 
Wales  took  up  the  position  of  First  Lady  in  the 
Land. 

In  the  ordinary  way  it  is  probable  that  Jane 
would  have  been  pensioned  off  and  sent  back 
to  Cheshire.  But  there  was  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
to  consider.  He  was  a  powerful  person  and  must 
be  propitiated.  The  daily  visits  to  the  Palace  still 
continued.  Jane  must  be  given  a  post,  so  Jane 
was  made  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales. 

Another  two  years  passed,  and  then  came 
news  pf  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Argyll.  After 
fourteen  years  the  Duke  was  a  free  man. 

Everybody  at  Court  began  to  discuss  Jane  ; 
everybody  wondered  how  she  would  take  the 
news.  The  Princess  of  Wales  sympathised  with 
her  lady-in-waiting.  She  said  to  Mrs.  Howard, 
afterwards  Lady  Suffolk  :  "  How  I  pity  that 
poor  Warburton.  Her  agitation  must  be  cruel ; 
and  she  must  so  dread  appearing  in  public  where 
everybody  will  be  whispering,  every  eye  watching 
her  looks.  Go  and  tell  her  I  excuse  her  from 
attendance  ;  she  need  not  wait  to-day,  nor  indeed 
till  all  this  tattle  has  subsided." 

Mrs.  Howard  rushed  off  and  found  Jane  at 
needlework. 

"  Not  wait !  "  said  Jane,   "  not  wait !     Why 
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must  I  not  wait  ?  What's  the  matter  ?  is  the 
Princess  angry  with  me  ?  have  I  done  any- 
thing ?  " 

"  Done  !  Bless  me  no  !  my  dear  Mrs.  War- 
burton  !  it  is  Her  Royal  Highness's  kind  con- 
sideration for  you.  She  concludes  you  cannot 
like  to  wait ;  she  is  afraid  of  your  being  dis- 
tressed." 

"  I  always  like  waiting  exceedingly,"  replied 
Jane,  "and  I  a'nt  in  distress.  Who  told  her  I 
was  ?  " 

So  back  went  Mrs.  Howard  laughing  to  the 
Princess  to  assure  her  Jane  was  quite  calm. 

But  if  Jane  was  calm  the  Duke  was  not.  He 
wanted  her  to  marry  him  straight  away ;  this 
she  refused  to  do.  It  was  not  decent,  she  said, 
and  she  insisted  on  waiting  six  months.  Men  are 
fickle.  Jane  ran  the  risk  of  losing  the  ducal  prize. 
One  must  admire  the  pluck  of  this  country  girl 
who  pitted  her  homely  face  and  homely  qualities 
against  the  beauties  and  fine  ladies  of  the  Georgian 
Court.  She  had  worshipped  the  Great  Duke 
ever  since  that  never-to-be-forgotten  day  four 
years  before  when  she  had  foolishly  blurted  out 
his  name  at  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  dinner.  But 
her  sense  of  propriety  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
marrying  before  the  six  months  was  out. 

By  this  time  the  Duke  had  had  some  experi- 
ence of  his  future  wife.  She  had  neither  beauty 
nor  wit ;  it  must  have  been  her  stubbornness  and 
force  of  character  that  appealed  to  him.  He  was 
a  born  fighter  and  gloried  in  overcoming  diffi- 
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culties.  Victory  at  last  was  in  his  grasp.  He 
agreed  to  wait,  and  at  the  end  of  the  specified 
time  Jane  became  Duchess  of  Argyll. 

To  gain  a  man's  affection  is  difficult,  to  keep  a 
man's  affection  still  more  difficult.  Lady  Louisa 
says :  "  To  say  he  proved  an  excellent  husband 
would  be  speaking  poorly  ;  he  remained  through- 
out life  a  faithful,  doting,  adoring  lover."  And 
we  must  remember  that  the  Duke  was  no  puddingy 
squire.  He  was  a  great  general  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  of  the  day.  What  could  he 
see  in  her  ?  The  question  that  was  asked  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  we  ask  again  to-day.  A 
perfect  love  has  in  it  always  a  touch  of  the 
miraculous.  The  first  blast  of  disappointment 
is  sufficient  to  kill  more  delicate  affections. 

The  Duke  and  the  Duchess  had  to  face  one 
grievous  disappointment.  They  longed  for  a  son 
to  succeed  to  the  title  and  estates,  and  four 
daughters  arrived  one  after  the  other.  They 
were  noted  for  their  harsh  loud  voices  and  are 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  Bawling  Campbells 
and  the  Screaming  Sisterhood. 

Lady  Louisa  says  that  the  Duke's  house  was 
dull,  although  he  was  such  a  clever  charming  man. 
She  speaks  of  it  being  filled  with  toad-eaters, 
prosers,  chatterboxes  and  housewives.  The 
Duke  wasn't  allowed  to  talk  much.  "  Either  his 
Jane  came  up  and  took  the  words  out  of  his 
mouth  without  ceremony,  or  else  the  clack  of  her 
tea-table  arose  and  some  tale  of  scandal  or 
history  of  a  game  at  quadrille  or  dissertation 
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about  buying  dish-clouts  drowned  his  harmonious 
voice  and  drove  him  to  take  refuge  in  a  corner 
with  one  of  his  political  or  military  followers. 
Amongst  other  gifts  he  told  a  story  admirably 
with  particular  energy  and  terseness,  and  con- 
scious of  excelling  did  not  dislike  to  find  a  willing 
hearer.  Alas  !  three  times  out  of  four  no  sooner 
had  he  begun  than  the  Duchess's  shrill  pipe 
struck  in  :  '  No,  no,  it  was  not  so  !  now,  my 
Lord,  you  don't  tell  that  right :  let  me.'  Upon 
which,  moving  quietly  off,  he  fell  into  his  usual  way 
of  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with  his  head 
bent  and  his  hands  behind  him  (a  habit  which  was 
also  my  father's)  till  she  had  hammered  and 
stammered  out  as  much  of  the  matter  as  she 
could  recollect ;  then  turning  round  with  a  placid 
smile,  he  would  say,  '  There,  there,  Jane  has  told 
it  you.' " 

The  house  may  have  been  dull,  but  all  the  same 
in  reading  about  the  Argyll  household  we  get  a 
pleasing  picture  of  Scottish  family  life.  Jane 
adored  animals,  especially  cats  and  dogs.  Lady 
Mary  Coke  in  her  letters  makes  several  allusions 
to  her  mother's  fondness  for  pugs. 

By  this  time  the  girls  were  growing  up  and  the 
Duchess  began  to  look  out  for  suitable  husbands 
for  them.  The  eldest  of  the  Bawling  Campbells 
fixed  her  affections  on  some  one  her  father  did  not 
approve  of.  The  girl  considered  herself  ill-used 
and  fretted  herself  ill.  Jane,  who  remained 
romantic,  was  inclined  to  side  with  her  daughter. 
The  Duke's  health  was  beginning  to  fail ;  he  was 
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irritable  with  his  wife  and  irritable  with  his 
daughter.  But  he  got  his  own  way  in  the  end,  and 
the  eldest  of  the  "screaming  sisterhood"  married 
the  man  he  had  selected — young  Lord  Dalkeith. 

Not  long  afterwards  the  second  daughter,  Lady 
Betty,  married  a  Mr.  Mackenzie.  He  had  just 
returned  from  making  the  Grand  Tour  and  he 
fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.  That  little 
fact  would  have  been  sure  to  appeal  to  Jane. 

There  was  still  Lady  Mary  to  provide  for.  But 
she  was  only  a  schoolgirl,  and  before  she  came 
out  in  Society  the  Duke  died. 

Horace  Walpole,  writing  to  Mann,  says  with 
his  usual  touch  of  cynicism :  "  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  is  dead — a  death  of  how  little  moment,  and 
how  much  it  would  have  been  a  year  or  two  ago. 
It  is  provoking  if  one  must  die  that  one  can't 
even  die  apropos." 

After  the  Duke's  death  the  Duchess  left  Scot- 
land and  divided  her  time  between  Sudbrook,  her 
house  at  Richmond,  and  16,  Bruton  Street,  the 
town  house.  Three  years  passed.  Lady  Mary 
was  now  grown  up.  Jane,  who  had  been  so 
ideally  happy  in  her  own  married  life,  was  anxious 
to  find  her  daughter  a  suitable  husband.  The 
letter  where  she  thinks  she  has  found  the  right 
man  is  so  characteristic  that  I  must  give  it  in  full. 
It  is  written  to  her  eldest  daughter,  Lady  Dalkeith, 
from  Sudbrook,  and  is  dated  1746 : — 

I  write  so  seldom  to  my  dear  daughter  that  I  take  for 
granted  you  will  be  surprised  and  think  'tis  something  of 
great  consequence  that  I  have  to  tell  you,  and  so  it  is.  There 
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is  a  young  lord  that  has  seen  your  sister  Mary  and  is  ex- 
tremely taken  with  her ;  he  has  a  Father  that  I  don't  like 
quite  so  well  as  I  do  ye  son ;  but  to  keep  you  no  longer 
in  suspense  'tis  Lord  Coke.  I  suppose  you  heard  that  I  and 
your  sister  were  three  nights  at  Bell  Hill.  We  found  Lord 
Coke  there.  Mary  was  told  ye  whole  affair  before  we  went. 
Ye  young  man's  liking  increased  and  he  and  I  talked  a  good 
deal  together.  Lady  Mary  said  she  had  no  sort  of  objection. 
She  never  saw  anybody  that  she  liked  better.  Ye  young 
man  asked  if  he  might  come  sometimes  to  Sudbrook.  I 
told  him  not  by  himself  till  things  were  more  settled  with 
his  father,  but  whenever  Lord  and  Lady  Gower  came  here 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  him  ;  so  he  came  and  dined  here  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Gower  on  Saturday  last.  You  must  know 
that  with  conversing  a  good  deal  with  him  I  like  him  very 
much  ;  he  appears  to  me  to  have  a  very  good  understanding 
and  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  I  think  a  very  sweet 
disposition.  I  writ  a  note  on  Saturday  evening  to  your 
uncle  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to  desire  him  to  come  on  Sunday, 
having  something  to  say  to  him,  which  he  did.  I  told  him 
all  that  had  passed  ;  in  short  all  that  I  have  writ  to  you. 
He  approves  the  thing  very  much  ;  has  a  very  good  opinion 
of  ye  young  man ;  he  knows  him  a  good  deal  and  thinks 
of  him  as  I  do ;  and  approves  very  much  of  my  conduct 
with  the  Father  who  he  thinks  of  as  I  do  and  that  I  must 
be  very  much  on  my  guard  with.  Lady  Leicester  has  set 
her  heart  and  soul  upon  this  marriage  for  her  son  and  is 
frighted  out  of  her  wits  that  anything  should  happen  to  put 
a  stop  to  it.  Now  I  must  beg  of  you  as  yet  to  keep  it  a  dead 
secret  from  everybody  but  Lord  Dalkeith.  I  shall  write  this 
post  to  let  Lady  Straff ord  know  all  I  have  told  you,  and  now 
you  know  all  that  are  let  into  it.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
you  and  your  little  ones  keep  in  good  health.  I  will  only 
add  my  compliments  to  Lord  Dalkeith  and  Lady  Jane  and 
to  assure  you  that  I  am,  my  Dear  Child, 

Your  most  affectionate  mother, 

JANE  ARGYLL  AND  GREENWICH. 

Alas !   for  Jane's   favourable   opinion   of  "ye 
young  man."     Either  Lord  Coke  was  the  veriest 
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hypocrite  and  so  managed  to  impose  on  Jane  and 
the  Duke,  or  else  Lady  Mary  brought  out  the 
very  worst  that  was  in  him.  One  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  Lady  Mary  had  been  a  second 
Jane  Warburton  the  result  might  have  been 
different.  From  Lady  Mary's  Journal  one  gets 
the  impression  of  a  very  prickly  person  filled  up 
with  the  sense  of  her  own  importance.  She  had 
the  reputation  of  being  fearfully  clever  and 
enjoyed  it  and  tried  to  live  up  to  it.  Sydney 
Smith  once  observed  that  "it  doesn't  matter  how 
blue  a  woman's  stockings  are  so  long  as  her 
skirts  are  long  enough  to  hide  them."  Lady 
Mary's  skirts  were  not  quite  long  enough.  Or  if 
they  were  she  seems  to  have  journeyed  through 
life  perpetually  holding  up  her  dress. 

The  marriage  took  place  and  was  a  failure  from 
the  first.  Soon  there  was  a  very  pretty  family 
scandal.  Then  rumours  that  Lady  Mary  was 
being  kept  a  prisoner  and  ill-treated  by  her 
husband.  A  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  issued 
and  Lady  Mary  was  produced  in  Court.  On 
the  first  day  of  Term  in  November  Lady  Mary 
sued  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of  cruelty.  The 
Court  was  packed.  Some  one  who  was  there 
notes  the  fact  that  "  the  poor  old  Duchess  was 
crying  bitterly."  Alas  !  for  her  good  opinion  of 
"  ye  young  man." 

It  was  not  long  before  Death  solved  the  difficulty 
and  Lady  Mary  found  herself  a  youthful  widow 
with  good  looks  enough  to  satisfy  many  admirers, 
and  with  brains  enough  to  satisfy  herself.  From 
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this  time  we  get  many  glimpses  of  Jane  in  Lady 
Mary's  Journal. 

The  Duchess  lived  partly  at  Sudbrook  and 
partly  at  16,  Bruton  Street.  She  does  not  appear 
to  have  gone  out  much,  but  she  enjoyed  seeing 
people  in  her  own  house.  She  was  devoted  to  her 
pugs  and  her  cats  and  she  was  a  great  card  player. 

Breakfasts  and  auctions  wear  the  morn  away, 
Each  evening  gives  an  opera  or  a  play, 
Then  Bragg's  eternal  joys  all  night  remain 
And  kindly  usher  in  the  morn  again. 

And  so  the  years  passed.  More  than  twenty 
summers  and  winters  had  come  and  gone  since 
the  death  of  the  Great  Duke.  There  had  been 
repeated  rumours  of  Lady  Mary's  re-marriage, 
but  as  she  was  not  successful  in  capturing  a  certain 
Royal  Duke  she  preferred  to  remain  a  widow. 

Ridiculous  as  Lady  Mary  was  in  some  ways 
she  was  a  devoted  daughter.  In  her  Journal 
one  is  continually  coming  across  entries  like  the 
following  : — 

"  LONDON,  Sunday,  Novr.  9,   1766. 
"  At  five  o'clock  went  to  the  Chapel.     From 
Chapel  I  went  to  my  Mother's  ;    her  circle  was 
very  great." 

January  2,  1767,  she  writes  :— 

"  Dined  at  home  and  went  at  five  o'clock  to  the 
Chapel  from  thence  to  Lady  Strafford  who  was 
just  come  to  Town  and  very  glad  I  was  to  find  her 
so  well.  From  her  I  went  to  my  Mother  who 
does  not  seem  to  be  sensible  of  the  severity  of  the 
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weather.     Very    extraordinary    at    her   time    of 
life." 

But  Jane's  long  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  On 
April  12,  1767,  this  is  the  entry  in  Lady  Mary's 
Journal : — 

"  None  of  the  Dukes  were  at  Chapel.  The 
Archbishop  preached  but  did  not  make  so  fine  a 
sermon  as  I  expected.  As  soon  as  ever  the 
Service  was  ended  I  went  to  my  Mother  and  did 
not  think  her  worse  than  she  was  the  day  before  ; 
came  home  dined  alone  and  went  at  five  to  the 
Chapel.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  there 
but  I  was  not  near  enough  to  her  to  speak  to  her. 
As  soon  as  I  was  dressed  I  went  again  to  my 
Mother  and  to  my  great  surprise  found  eight  people 
had  dined  with  her.  I  thought  it  very  indiscreet 
of  those  who  had  come  knowing  she  had  not  been 
well  for  several  days  and  could  not  help  saying 
that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  she  was 


worse." 


On  Monday  and  Tuesday  Lady  Mary  went  to 
see  her  mother,  and  she  was  there  early  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon.  Now  Jane  was  very  fond  of  her 
game  of  cards,  and  she  seems  to  have  had  plenty 
of  friends  who  came  in  of  an  evening  and  played 
with  her.  On  this  particular  Wednesday  several 
ladies  were  expected  for  the  usual  game.  After 
Lady  Mary's  departure  the  Duchess  was  so  poorly 
that  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Richardson,  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  put  off  the  party.  Mrs.  Richard- 
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son  gave  Lady  Mary  an  account  of  the  final  scene 
and  we  can  read  it  in  the  Journal. 

"  I  kept  her  with  me  near  an  hour  and  desired 
she  would  give  me  a  particular  account  how  my 
mother  had  been  after  I  left  her  which  I  think 
was  just  twelve  hours  before  she  died.  She  told 
me  they  thought  her  much  worse  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  and  wanted  to  have  forbid  her  party. 
Two  of  the  ladies  they  did  send  to  but  finding  she 
had  a  mind  to  play,  the  rest  came  and  she  played 
till  near  ten  at  night !  " 

What  Plain  Jane  had  a  mind  to  do,  that  she 
invariably  succeeded  in  doing.  Although  it  was 
the  last  night  of  her  life  she  had  no  intention  of 
being  done  out  of  her  game  of  cards. 

She  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep.  At  two  o'clock 
she  woke  up,  and  after  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
easterly  wind  would  change  as  it  was  that  that 
made  her  breath  so  short,  she  suddenly  exclaimed  : 
"  Oh  Lord  !  "  and  fell  back  dead  in  the  arms  of 
her  maid. 

She  died  on  a  Thursday.  Lady  Mary,  who  is 
fond  of  moralising,  makes  this  comment :  "  She 
had  always  observed  that  Thursday  was  the 
fortunate  day  of  her  life  and  would  never  take  a 
journey  but  on  that  day.  I  hope  it  continued 
to  be  so,  and  as  on  that  day  that  it  pleased  God 
to  take  her  that  the  change  is  to  her  advantage," 
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CHAPTER   VI 

A  QUIXOTIC  DUCHESS 

"When  a  happy  woman  enters  the  room,"  says  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  "  it's  as  though  another  candle  had  been 
lighted." 

IN  reading  about  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry, 
we  get  the  impression  of  a  genuinely  happy 
woman.  She  was  of  high  birth,  she  possessed 
both  wit  and  beauty,  for  sixty  years  she  was  the 
close  companion  of  an  amiable  easy-going  hus- 
band, she  was  a  delightful  friend  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  her  long  life.  She  had  to  an  uncommon 
degree  the  faculty  of  waking  up  any  society  she 
was  in.  When  she  entered  those  stiff,  stately 
Georgian  drawing-rooms,  lighted,  as  they  were, 
by  hundreds  of  wax  candles,  we  are  glad  to  meet 
her.  In  Stevenson's  happy  phrase,  "  it's  as 
though  another  candle  had  been  lighted." 

The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  is  usually  referred 
to  as  Prior's  Kitty.  When  she  was  about  seven- 
teen Prior  wrote  some  verses  on  her  entitled 
"The  Female  Phaeton." 

Thus  Kitty,  beautiful  and  young, 

And  wild  as  colt  untamed, 
Bespoke  the  fair  from  whence  she  sprung, 

With  little  rage  inflamed. 
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Inflamed  with  rage  at  sad  restraint 

Which  wise  mama  ordained, 
And  sorely  vexed  to  play  the  saint 

Whilst  wit  and  beauty  reigned. 

Shall  I  thumb  holy  books,  confined 

With  Abigail's  forsaken  ? 
Kitty's  for  other  things  designed 

Or  I  am  much  mistaken. 

Must  Lady  Jenny  frisk  about, 

And  visit  with  her  cousins  ? 
At  balls  must  she  make  all  the  rout, 

And  bring  home  hearts  by  dozens  ? 

WThat  has  she  better,  pray,  than  I  ? 

What  hidden  charms  to  boast, 
That  all  mankind  for  her  should  die 

Whilst  I  am  scarce  a  Toast  ? 

Dearest  mama,  for  once  let  me 

Unchained  my  fortune  try : 
I'll  have  my  Earl  as  well  as  she, 

Or  know  the  reason  why. 

I'll  soon  with  Jenny's  pride  quit  score, 

Make  all  her  lovers  fall : 
They'll  grieve  I  was  not  loosed  before — 

She,  I  was  loosed  at  all. 

Fondness  prevailed  ;    mama  gave  way  : 

Kitty,  at  heart's  desire, 
Obtained  the  chariot  for  a  day 

And  set  the  world  on  fire. 

It  was  not  the  smallest  use  "  wise  mama  " 
attempting  to  restrain  Kitty.  At  seventy,  she 
was  the  same  as  she  was  at  seventeen.  Through- 
out her  life  we  get  the  impression  of  a  high-spirited 
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woman  determined  to  have  her  own  way.  Al- 
though, as  she  tells  Swift  in  one  of  her  letters,  "  I 
only  have  my  own  way,  when  I  meet  not  with 
others  whose  ways  I  like  better." 

Lady  Jenny,  as  Prior  calls  her,  was  married  to 
the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1718,  and  fifteen  months 
later  her  young  sister  became  the  wife  of  the 
Duke  of  Queensberry. 

Soon  after  the  marriage  the  Duchess  met  Gay 
for  the  first  time.  And  then  began  one  of  those 
odd  romantic  friendships  fascinating  to  read 
about,  and,  some  will  say,  difficult  to  understand. 
The  Duchess  was  a  great  lady  much  about  the 
Court.  Gay  was  a  literary  hack  with  extravagant 
tastes  and  no  money.  He  had  tried  his  hand  at 
poems,  pamphlets,  and  plays,  and  he  had  not  met 
with  any  striking  success.  He  had  always  been 
a  hanger  on  in  high  society,  although  he  came 
from  the  great  middle  class.  Gay  started  life 
as  apprentice  to  a  London  mercer,  but  trade  did 
not  satisfy  his  temperament.  He  wrote  a  poem 
in  blank  verse  entitled  Wine,  and  he  wrote  The 
Mohocks,  a  tragi-comical  farce  ;  but  his  writings 
brought  him  but  little,  and  he  accepted  the  post 
of  secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  widow 
of  the  ill-fated  Duke.  While  he  was  secretary 
to  the  Duchess,  his  first  play,  The  Wife  of  Bath, 
was  put  on,  but  met  with  an  indifferent  reception. 
The  following  year  he  resigned  his  position  as 
secretary  and  set  about  living  on  his  wits. 

Living  on  one's  wits  is  a  precarious  profession, 
and  Gay  made  desperate  efforts  to  secure  a  snug 
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post  at  Court.     But  as  he  pathetically  observes  : 

Places  I  found  were  daily  given  away 

And  yet  no  friendly  Gazette  mentioned  Gay. 

In  The  Beggar's  Opera,  there  are  some  scathing 
remarks  about  fortune  seekers  and  place  hunters. 
But  one  must  always  remember  that  the  author 
spoke  out  of  the  bitterness  of  his  own  soul.  He 
had  begged  for  many  a  post.  He  had  practised 
assiduously  what  he  condemned  in  others.  When 
he  first  met  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  he  may 
have  thought  that  she  would  be  useful  to  him, 
for  both  she  and  the  Duke  were  in  high  favour  at 
Court  and  the  Duke  held  the  post  of  Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber. 

But  with  whatever  idea  or  for  whatever  reason 
the  friendship  started,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tie 
between  the  Duchess  and  the  poet  was  a  very  real 
and  a  very  strong  one.  The  Duchess  had  the 
gift  of  friendship.  Twelve  years  later,  after  the 
death  of  Gay,  Swift,  who  felt  the  loss  of  his  friend 
deeply,  tried  to  cover  up  his  feelings  by  saying  in 
a  letter  to  Pope  :  "I  would  endeavour  to  comfort 
myself  upon  the  loss  of  friends  as  I  do  upon  the 
loss  of  money,  by  turning  to  my  account  book, 
and  seeing  whether  I  have  enough  left  for  my 
support."  Pope  showed  the  letter  to  the  Duchess 
and  she  wrote  the  following  to  Swift :  — 

"  I  differ  with  you  that  it  is  possible  to  comfort 
one's  self  for  the  loss  of  friends  as  one  does  upon 
the  loss  of  money.  I  think  I  could  live  on  very 
little,  nor  think  myself  poor,  or  be  thought  so  ; 
but  a  little  friendship  could  never  satisfy  me ; 
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and  I  could  never  expect  to  find  such  another 
support  as  my  poor  friend.  In  almost  everything 
but  friends,  another  of  the  same  name  may  do 
as  well :  but  friend  is  more  than  a  name,  if  it  be 
anything." 

Friendship  is  often  unaccountable.  We  intro- 
duce two  people  to  one  another,  we  know  they 
have  the  same  tastes,  we  are  sure  in  our  own  mind 
that  they  are  going  to  be  friends.  And  the 
friendship  in  spite  of  our  careful  planting  and 
watering  does  not  nourish.  For  a  real  friendship 
there  must  be  something  in  common,  although 
that  something  need  not  be  apparent.  Deep 
down  there  must  be  that  alikeness  which  makes 
up  for  apparent  unlikeness.  The  alikeness  in  the 
case  of  the  Duchess  and  the  poet  consisted  in  a 
certain  whimsicality  which  both  possessed.  Both 
had  the  temperament  of  the  child.  Gay  never 
grew  up.  And  the  Duchess  to  the  end  of  her  life 
was  continually  surprising  her  many  friends,  and 
retained  to  the  last  that  unexpectedness  which 
we  always  associate  with  the  very  young. 

The  Duchess  was  twenty  and  Gay  thirty-two 
when  the  friendship  began.  It  lasted  without  in- 
terruption until  the  death  of  the  poet  twelve 
years  later. 

In  1727  came  Gay's  great  success,  The  Beggar's 
Opera.  The  Beggar's  Opera  was  not  a  sudden 
inspiration.  Ten  years  before  Swift  discussing 
literary  plans,  says :  "  What  think  you  of 
a  Newgate  Pastoral  ?  '  In  a  letter  to 
Swift  dated  1727,  Gay  laments  his  want  of 
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success  in  receiving  preferment  at  the  accession 
of  George  II  and  speaks  of  The  Beggar's  Opera 
as  being  finished.  He  sent  the  play  to  Drury 
Lane,  but  it  was  refused.  One  cannot  be  alto- 
gether surprised.  For  the  piece  abounds  in 
daring  sayings  and  political  libels,  and  Drury 
Lane  has  always  been  considered  the  royal  play- 
house. Not  for  long,  however,  did  the  poet  go 
round  with  his  manuscript.  Two  months  after 
being  refused  at  Drury  Lane  it  was  produced  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  present  on  the  opening 
night,  and  the  audience  was  almost  as  interested 
in  watching  him,  as  in  watching  the  actors.  For 
every  one  knew  that  Gay  was  taking  his  revenge. 
Every  one  knew  that  the  Newgate  quarrel  be- 
tween Peachum  and  Lockit  was  meant  to  refer 
to  the  quarrel  between  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and 
Townshend. 

Here  are  a  few  lines  of  the  dialogue,  as  appli- 
cable in  the  world  of  politics  now  as  they  were 
in  the  world  of  politics  then. 

LOCKIT  (Sir  Robert  Walpole).  We  are 
treated  with  contempt  as  if  our  profession  were 
not  reputable. 

PEACHUM  (Townshend).  In  one  respect  in 
deed  our  employment  may  be  reckoned  dis- 
honest because,  like  great  statesmen,  we  encourage 
those  who  betray  their  friends. 

LOCKIT  (Sir  Robert  Walpole).  Such  lan- 
guage, brother,  anywhere  else  might  turn  to  your 
prejudice.  Learn  to  be  more  guarded  I  beg  you. 
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AIR. 

When  you  censure  the  age 

Be  cautious  and  sage 
Lest  the  courtiers  offended  should  be. 

If  you  mention  vice  or  bribe, 

'Tis  so  pat  to  all  the  tribe, 
Each  cries — that  was  levelled  at  me. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  we  are  told,  had  the  good 
sense  to  appear  pleased,  and  he  also  led  the 
applause,  but  when  Gay,  flushed  with  success, 
wrote  a  sequel  entitled  Polly,  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, acting  under  directions  from  Court, 
refused  to  license  the  play.  The  Duchess  of 
Queensberry,  very  indignant,  started  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  printing  of  the  prohibited  piece. 
Mrs.  Pendarves,  afterwards  Mrs.  Delany,  writing 
to  her  sister,  says  :  — 

"  The  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  to  the  great 
amazement  of  the  admiring  world,  is  forbid  the 
Court  only  for  being  solicitous  in  getting  a  sub- 
scription for  Mr.  Gay's  sequel  of  The  Beggar's 
Opera,  which  the  Court  forbid  being  acted  on 
account  that  it  reflected  on  the  Government. 
The  Duchess  is  a  great  friend  of  Gay's,  and  has 
thought  him  much  injured,  upon  which,  to  make 
some  amends,  for  he  is  poor,  she  promised  to  get 
a  subscription  for  his  play  if  he  would  print  it. 
She  indiscreetly  has  urged  the  King  and  Queen 
in  his  behalf,  and  asked  subscriptions  in  the 
drawing-room,  upon  which  she  is  forbid  the  Court, 
a  thing  never  heard  of  before  to  one  of  her  rank  : 
one  might  have  imagined  her  beauty  would  have 
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secured  her  from  such  treatment.  The  Vice- 
Chamberlain  went  with  the  message,  and  she 
returned  the  answer,  which  I  have  enclosed." 

"  The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  is  surprised 
and  well  pleased  that  the  King  hath  given  her  so 
agreeable  a  command  as  to  stay  from  Court ; 
where  she  never  came  for  diversion  but  to  bestow 
a  civility  on  the  King  and  Queen ;  she  hopes  by 
such  an  unprecedented  order  as  this  that  the 
King  will  see  as  few  as  he  wishes  at  his  Court, 
particularly  such  as  dare  to  think  or  speak  truth. 
I  dare  not  do  otherwise,  and  ought  not,  nor  could, 
have  imagined  that  it  would  not  have  been  the 
very  highest  compliment  I  could  possibly  pay  the 
King  to  endeavour  to  support  Truth  and  Innocence 
in  his  house,  particularly  when  the  King  and  Queen 
both  told  me  they  had  not  read  Mr.  Gay's  play. 
I  have  certainly  done  right  then  to  stand  by  my 
own  words  rather  than  his  Grace  of  Graf  ton's, 
who  hath  neither  made  use  of  truth,  judgment, 
nor  honour  through  this  whole  affair  either  for 
himself  or  his  friends." — C.  QUEENSBERRY. 

In  another  letter  Mrs.  Delany  says  :  — 

"The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  is  still  the  talk 
of  the  town.  She  has  great  reason  to  regret  her 
usage,  but  she  was  provoking  first,  and  her 
answer  though  it  shows  spirit  was  not  worded 
as  her  friends  could  have  wished.  Good  manners 
ought  to  be  observed  to  our  equals  and  our 
superiors  certainly  have  a  right  to  it." 

We  can  well  understand  Mrs.  Delany  being 
shocked  at  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry's  saucy 
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letter.  For  Mrs.  Delany,  unlike  her  old  play- 
fellow, had  a  reverence  for  royalty.  We  are  told 
that  when  the  Queen  of  Sheba  visited  Solomon 
she  exclaimed  :  "Happy  are  thy  men,  happy  are 
these  thy  servants,  which  stand  continually 
before  thee,  and  that  hear  thy  wisdom."  And 
Mrs.  Delany,  when  admitted  to  George  Ill's 
family  parties,  exclaimed  after  the  manner  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  "  Happy  are  those  who  are 
admitted  to  that  circle  !  " 

No  wonder  that  she  could  not  understand  the 
eccentric  behaviour  of  the  eccentric  Duchess, 
who  pooh-poohed  ceremony,  and  openly  pro- 
claimed that  she  found  Court  life  dull.  The 
Duchess  made  her  husband  resign  his  post  of 
Vice-Admiral  of  Scotland,  and  neither  she  nor 
the  Duke  were  seen  at  Court  for  twenty  years. 

This  storm  in  a  tea-cup  gave  the  pamphleteers 
their  chance,  which  they  made  full  use  of.  The 
literary  hacks  were  overjoyed  at  a  Duchess  taking 
up  the  cause  of  Grub  Street.  In  a  pamphlet 
entitled  The  Female  Faction  they  praise  her 
under  the  name  of  Amanda. 

The  gay  Amanda  let  us  now  behold 
In  thy  defence  a  lovely  banished  scold. 
What  tributary  numbers  can  the  Muse 
To  this  bright  Championcss  of  wit  refuse  ? 
To  Her  who  greatly  Empire's  frowns  defies 
And  bids  her  late  Disgrace  new  paint  her  eyes, 
Who  makes  her  tender  Lord  her  quarrel  join 
And  the  fair  honours  of  his  post  resign, 
To  let  thy  foes  her  soul's  high  Temper  see 
That  holds  no  sacrifice  too  rich  for  thee  ? 
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Paint  her  rare  beauty  o'er  and  o'er  again 
Strong  as  when  first  she  charmed  in  Prior's  strain, 
When  kind  Mama  indulged  her  heart's  desire, 
And  then  as  now  she  set  the  world  on  fire. 

Just  about  this  time  Pope  wrote  to  Swift : 
"  Gay  is  sixty  miles  off,  and  has  been  so  all  this 
summer  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry." 

And  directly  afterwards  came  a  letter  from 
Gay.  In  the  postscript  he  says  :  — 

"  To  the  lady  I  live  with  I  owe  my  life  and 
fortune.  Think  of  her  with  respect ;  value  and 
esteem  her  as  I  do.  She  has  so  much  goodness, 
virtue  and  generosity,  that  if  you  knew  her  you 
would  have  a  pleasure  in  obeying  her  as  I  do. 
She  often  wishes  she  had  known  you." 

The  next  year  Gay  wrote  to  Swift  and  begged 
him  to  pay  a  visit  to  Amesbury.  And  the 
Duchess  added  a  postscript. 

"  I  would  fain  have  you  come.  I  cannot  say 
you  will  be  welcome,  for  I  do  not  know  you, 
and  perhaps  I  shall  not  like  you ;  but  if  I  do 
not,  unless  you  are  a  very  vain  person,  you  shall 
know  my  thoughts  as  soon  as  I  do  myself." 

Many  chaffing  letters  passed  relating  to  this 
long-promised  visit. 

Writing  from  Amesbury  in  December,  1730, 
Gay  says  :  — 

"  I  really  think  you  may  safely  venture  to 
Amesbury,  though  indeed  the  lady  here  likes 
to  have  her  own  way  as  well  as  you,  which  may 
sometimes  occasion  disputes,  and  I  tell  you 
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beforehand  that  I  cannot  take  your  part.  I 
think  her  so  often  in  the  right  that  you  will  have 
great  difficulty  to  persuade  me  she  is  in  the 
wrong.  Then  there  is  another  thing  that  I  ought 
to  tell  you,  to  deter  you  from  this  place,  which 
is  that  the  lady  of  the  house  is  not  given  to  show 
civility  to  those  she  does  not  like.  She  speaks 
her  mind  and  loves  truth.  For  the  uncommon- 
ness  of  the  thing  I  fancy  your  curiosity  will  pre- 
vail over  your  fear,  and  you  will  like  to  see  such 
a  woman.  But  I  will  say  no  more  till  I  know 
whether  her  Grace  will  fill  up  the  rest  of  the 
paper." 

In  spite  of  frequent  invitations,  Swift  never 
visited  Amesbury.  He  was  always  talking  of 
coming,  but  one  year  passed,  and  then  a  second, 
and  before  the  third  had  ended  Gay's  life  had 
ended  also.  A  visit  to  London  culminated  in 
a  sudden  chill  and  a  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  with  rare  delicacy 
did  not  inform  Swift  of  his  death,  but  left  Pope 
to  break  the  news.  She  gives  her  reasons  in  the 
following  letter. 

February  21,  1732. 
SIR,- 

Soon  after  the  death  of  our  friend  Mr.  Gay 
I  found  myself  more  inclined  to  write  to  you 
than  to  allow  myself  any  other  entertainment. 
But  considering  that  might  draw  you  into  a 
correspondence  that  most  likely  might  be  dis- 
agreeable, I  left  off  all  thoughts  of  this  kind  till 
Mr.  Pope  shewed  me  your  letter  to  him,  which 
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encourages  me  to  hope  that  we  may  converse 
together  as  usual ;  by  which  advantage  I  will 
not  despair  to  obtain  in  reality  some  of  those  good 
qualities  you  say  I  seem  to  have.  I  am  conscious 
of  only  one,  that  is,  being  an  apt  scholar ;  and  if 
I  have  any  good  in  me,  I  certainly  learned  it 
insensibly  of  our  poor  friend,  as  children  do  any 
strange  language.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine 
the  loss  his  death  is  to  me  ;  but  as  long  as  I 
have  any  memory,  the  happiness  of  ever  having 
had  such  a  friend  can  never  be  lost  to  me. 

The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  audacity  and  shyness.  Great-grand- 
daughter as  she  was  of  the  famous  Lord  Clarendon, 
she  never  presumed  on  her  rank.  She  was  auda- 
cious enough  when  it  came  to  getting  up  a  sub- 
scription for  a  man  she  thought  had  been  hardly 
treated.  But  she  was  as  shy  as  a  girl  when  she 
thought  Swift  might  be  led  into  a  correspondence 
that  he  did  not  desire.  These  contrasts  in  her 
character  make  her  strangely  fascinating. 

The  Duchess  was  a  feminine  Don  Quixote, 
always  ready  to  champion  any  lost  cause.  She 
was  banished  from  Court  for  twenty  years  for 
trying  to  convince  the  King  and  Queen  that  Mr. 
Gay's  play  ought  to  be  published.  Ten  years 
later,  energetic  as  ever,  she  took  part  in  a  raid 
on  the  House  of  Lords.  In  a  letter  to  Lady 
Pomfret,  dated  1732,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu says : — 

Here  is  no  news  to  be  sent  you  from  this  place,  which 
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has  been  for  this  fortnight  and  still  continues  overwhelmed 
with  politics  and  which  are  of  so  mysterious  a  nature,  one 
ought  to  have  some  of  the  gifts  of  Lilly  or  Partridge  to  be 
able  to  write  about  them  ;  and  I  leave  all  those  dissertations 
to  those  distinguished  mortals  who  are  endowed  with  the 
talent  of  divination  ;  though  I  am  at  present  the  only  one 
of  my  sex  who  seems  to  be  of  that  opinion,  the  ladies  having 
shewn  their  zeal  and  appetite  for  knowledge  in  a  most 
glorious  manner.  At  the  last  warm  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  there  should  be  no  crowd 
of  unnecessary  auditors ;  consequently  the  fair  sex  were 
excluded,  and  the  gallery  destined  to  the  sole  use  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Notwithstanding  which  determination 
a  tribe  of  dames  resolved  to  shew  on  this  occasion  that 
neither  men  nor  laws  could  resist  them.  These  heroines 
were  Lady  Huntingdon,  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  the 
Duchess  of  Ancaster,  Lady  Westmoreland,  Lady  Cobham, 
Lady  Charlotte  Edwin,  Lady  Archibald  Hamilton  and  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Scott,  and  Mrs.  Pendarves,  and  Lady  Frances 
Saunderson.  I  am  thus  particular  in  their  names,  since  I 
look  upon  them  to  be  the  boldest  assertors,  and  most  re- 
signed sufferers  for  liberty  I  ever  read  of.  They  presented 
themselves  at  the  door  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  where 
Sir  William  Saunderson  respectfully  informed  them  the 
Chancellor  had  made  an  order  against  their  admittance. 
The  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  as  head  of  the  squadron, 
pished  at  the  ill-breeding  of  a  mere  lawyer,  and  desired  him 
to  let  them  upstairs  privately,  After  some  modest  refusals 

he  swore  by  G he  would  not  let  them  in.     Her  Grace, 

with  a  noble  warmth,  answered  by  G they  would  come 

in,  in  spite  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  whole  House.  This 
being  reported,  the  Peers  resolved  to  starve  them  out.  An 
order  was  made  that  the  doors  should  not  be  opened  till 
they  had  raised  their  siege.  These  Amazons  now  shewed 
themselves  qualified  for  the  duty  even  of  foot-soldiers. 
They  stood  there  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  without  either 
sustenance  or  evacuation,  every  now  and  then  playing 
volleys  of  thumps,  kicks  and  raps  against  the  door,  with  so 
much  violence  that  the  speakers  in  the  House  were  scarce 
heard.  When  the  Lords  were  not  to  be  conquered  by  this,  the 
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two  Duchesses  (very  well  apprized  of  the  use  of  stratagems 
in  war)  commanded  a  dead  silence  of  half  an  hour  ;  and  the 
Chancellor,  who  thought  this  a  certain  proof  of  their  absence 
(the  Commons  also  being  very  impatient  to  enter)  gave  order 
for  the  opening  of  the  door  ;  upon  which  they  all  rushed  in, 
pushed  aside  their  competitors,  and  placed  themselves  in  the 
front  rows  of  the  Gallery.  They  stayed  there  till  after  eleven, 
when  the  House  rose  ;  and  during  the  debate  gave  applause, 
and  showed  marks  of  dislike,  not  only  by  smiles  and  winks 
(which  have  always  been  allowed  in  these  cases),  but  by 
noisy  laughs  and  apparent  contempts,  which  is  supposed 
the  true  reason  why  poor  Lord  Hervey  spoke  miserably. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  madam,  for  this  long  relation,  but 
'tis  impossible  to  be  short  on  so  copious  a  subject,  and  you 
most  own  this  action  very  well  worthy  of  record,  and  I  think 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  history,  ancient  or  modern.  I 
look  so  little  in  my  own  eyes  (who  was  at  that  time  inglo- 
riously  sitting  over  a  tea-table)  I  hardly  dare  subscribe  my- 
self even, 

Yours, 

MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU. 

Twenty  years  after  we  find  the  Duchess  with 
all  her  old  energy  taking  up  the  Douglas  Cause. 
There  were  two  claimants  to  the  Dukedom. 
One  claimant  was  Elizabeth  Gunning's  son  by 
her  first  husband  the  Duke  of  Hamilton ;  the 
other,  Archibald  Stuart,  real  or  supposed  nephew 
of  the  deceased  Duke.  The  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry  took  up  the  case  of  Archibald  Stuart.  Her 
husband  was  the  boy's  guardian,  but  from  what 
we  know  of  the  Duke  and  what  we  know  of  the 
Duchess,  she  was  the  moving  spirit  all  through. 

After  years  of  fighting,  which  the  Duchess  no 
doubt  thoroughly  enjoyed,  the  House  of  Lords 
gave  a  verdict  for  Archibald  Stuart.  There 
were  great  rejoicings.  On  the  evening  of  the 
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verdict  (which  was  a  very  popular  one)  the 
Duchess  went  to  the  theatre.  She  had  spent 
all  day  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  place  had 
been  so  packed  and  the  atmosphere  so  stifling 
that  the  Chief  Justice  had  been  seized  by  an 
attack  of  faintness.  But  the  Duchess  not  only 
sat  through  the  proceedings,  but  felt  fresh  enough 
to  rush  off  in  the  evening  to  see  George  Anne 
Bellamy  act.  Pretty  well  for  a  woman  nearer 
seventy  than  sixty  ! 

Sunshiny  as  her  life  was,  it  was  not  all  sunshine. 
She  had  two  sons  and  lost  them  both.  The 
eldest  Lord  Drumlanrig,  accidentally  shot 
himself  a  few  months  after  his  marriage.  The 
second  shortly  after  becoming  heir  to  the 
Dukedom  was  obliged  to  go  to  Lisbon  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  He  was  fortunate  in 
escaping  a  violent  death  in  the  earthquake  of 
1755,  but  the  Southern  climate  did  not  work  the 
miracle  that  was  hoped  for,  and  he  died  the 
following  year. 

No  doubt  the  death  of  these  two  sons  made 
the  Duchess  particularly  interested  in  the  case 
of  young  Stuart,  who  had  no  father  and  no  mother. 
The  Duchess  belongs  to  the  type  of  woman  who 
is  bound  to  attach  herself  to  particular  people. 
Ordinary  acquaintances  never  satisfy  this  type 
of  woman.  She  must  have  real  friends — people 
she  can  feel  intensely  interested  in. 

Lady  Mary  Coke  in  her  Journal  gives  us  many 
glimpses  of  the  Duchess  in  her  later  years.  Here 
is  one  entry  :  — 
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At  eight  o'clock  drank  my  whey,  fell  asleep,  and  did  not 
get  up  till  near  nine,  though  the  finest  morning  I  ever  saw. 
Eleven  went  to  church.  We  had  the  bad  reader.  Nothing 
more  unpleasant  than  to  have  the  prayers  ill-read.  The 
Duchess  of  Queensberry  was  in  Lady  Harrington's  pew. 
When  the  service  was  ended  she  came  to  ours  and  sat  herself 
down  though  she  said  she  believed  it  was  not  permitted  to 
make  a  visit  at  church.  She  was  very  odd  indeed. 

Sunday,  September  28,  1766. 

Got  up  in  a  hurry,  dressed  and  breakfasted  in  my  own  room, 
being  ashamed  to  go  to  the  Company  so  late  and  did  not 
make  my  appearance  till  the  equipages  were  ready  to  carry 
us  to  church.  As  soon  as  the  sermon  was  over  the  Duchess 
of  Queensberry  came  to  our  pew  and  perhaps  would  have 
stayed  till  this  time  if  I  had  not  opened  the  door.  She 
desired  Lady  Betty  and  I  to  come  to  her  to-morrow  morning, 
and  I  expect  to  be  very  well  amused,  for  with  all  her  present 
oddness  she  is  in  high  good  humour. 

Sunday,  October  12,  1766. 

Breakfasted  in  my  own  room  and  did  not  make  my 
appearance  till  it  was  time  to  go  to  church.  When  the 
service  was  over  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  came  to  make 
us  a  visit  in  our  pew.  She  goes  almost  every  evening  to  sit 
with  the  Dowager  Lady  Litchfield.  I  honour  her  for  her 
humanity  for  that  poor  lady  is  an  object  of  compassion. 

Tuesday. 

The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  came  in  at  nine  o'clock,  the 
hour  that  all  the  parties  in  this  neighbourhood  break  up. 

Sunday,  March  15,  1767. 

My  mother's  circle  was  very  full.  The  Duchess  of  Queens  - 
berry  carried  two  chairs  into  the  middle  of  the  room  to  break 
up  the  formality  but  some  of  the  old  ladies  did  not  approve 
of  it. 

We  have  a  gap  of  five  years,  and  then  the 
following  entries  :— - 
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NOTTING  HILL,  1771. 

Lady  Greenwich  proposed  going  to  Richmond  Gardens. 
We  went  and  did  not  meet  six  people  we  knew — though 
many  hundreds  we  did  not.  When  we  came  away  we  met 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry  going  into  the  Gardens. 
How  happy  it  is  at  seventy  years  of  age  to  have  such  good 
spirits  as  to  have  pleasure  in  going  seven  or  eight  miles  to 
walk  in  a  crowd  of  company. 

NOTTING  HILL,  1772. 

I  am  to  have  company  at  dinner  next  Wednesday — some- 
thing belonging  to  Vienna.  "lisa  Count  Lanberg.  He  is 
not  of  my  acquaintance  but  as  he  is  a  subject  to  the  Empress 
and  nephew  to  the  Princess  Esterhazy  I  desired  the  Imperial 
Minister  to  bring  him  to  dine  with  me  and  I  have  asked  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry  to  meet  them. 

Wednesday. 

I  returned  this  morning  at  nine  o'clock.  I  had  eight 
people  at  dinner.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry  eat 
very  heartily. 

Perhaps  the  Duchess  ate  too  heartily,  for  we 
are  told  that  she  died  of  "  a  surfeit  of  cherries." 
But  one  cannot  live  for  ever,  and  she  reached 
the  ripe  age  of  seventy-seven. 

The  year  before  she  died,  when  she  was  seventy- 
six,  Mrs.  Delany  remarked  to  a  friend  that  her 
contemporary  the  "  Duchess  of  Queensberry  is 
beautiful,  young  and  blooming." 

Sir  Andrew  Clark  said :  "  Age  commences 
when  we  cease  to  be  able  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
our  environment." 

The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  was  born  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  She  lived  through  George 
I's  reign  and  George  II's  reign,  and  well  into 
George  Ill's  reign.  There  was  once  a  little 
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child  who  said  that  she  could  never  make  out 
whether  Granny  was  old  or  young.  To  this 
the  old  lady  replied,  "  I  have  been  for  a  long 
time  young."  The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  was 
for  a  long  time  young. 
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AN  ACTRESS  DUCHESS  .. 

"  Oh  !  ponder  well — be  not  severe  ; 

So  save  a  wretched  wife ; 
For  on  the  rope  that  hangs  my  dear 
Depends  poor  Polly's  life." 

SO  sang  Lavinia  Fenton  in  the  character  of 
Polly  Peachum  in  Gay's  Beggar's  Opera, 
and  so  sweetly  and  pathetically  did  she  sing  the 
words  that  she  brought  the  Duke  of  Bolton  to  her 
feet.  Hogarth  has  painted  the  scene,  showing 
Polly  in  a  simple  Quaker  frock,  kneeling  and  be- 
seeching for  the  life  of  her  lover.  The  Duke  is 
in  one  of  the  side-boxes  with  his  eyes  riveted 
on  the  suppliant.  It  would  have  been  even 
more  realistic  to  have  painted  the  Duke  kneeling. 
For  he  was  so  infatuated  that  he  was  down  on  his 
knees  from  the  first.  Lavinia  Fenton  had  only 
been  on  the  stage  two  years,  but  during  those  two 
years  she  had  been  lucky  enough  to  take  London  by 
storm.  The  Beggar's  Opera  is  remarkable  for 
having  on  production  made  the  fortune  of  three 
people.  To  quote  the  oft-quoted  bon  mot  of  the 
period  it  made  Gay  Rich,  and  Rich  Gay,  and,  in- 
cidentally, it  made  Lavinia  Fenton  a  duchess. 
But  Lavinia  Fenton  had  to  wait  twenty-three 
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years  before  she  had  the  right  to  call  herself  a 
duchess.  Years  before  the  Duke  had  been  forced 
by  his  father  into  marrying  a  lady  he  did  not  care 
for.  She  was  a  great  heiress,  this  Lady  Anne 
Vaughan,  and  she  had  been  most  religiously 
and  properly  brought  up.  What  the  point  of 
disagreement  was  between  the  two  is  not  known. 
The  Duke  of  Bolton  must  have  stood  in  awe  of  his 
father  and  not  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
offend  him,  for  it  was  not  until  nine  years  later, 
on  the  death  of  the  old  Duke,  that  he  openly 
broke  with  his  wife.  Lady  Anne's  friends 
denounced  him  as  a  libertine,  but  when  he  found 
the  woman  who  suited  him,  he  proved  that  he 
could  be  faithful,  for  he  devoted  himself  to  her 
for  twenty-three  years ;  and  then  when  he 
might  have  left  her  for  some  one  younger  and 
more  attractive  he  had  only  one  thought — to 
make  her  his  Duchess  before  he  died.  For  three 
years  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Lavinia 
Fenton  bear  the  title,  and  then,  just  before  reach- 
ing the  allotted  three  score  years  and  ten,  he  died, 
leaving  three  sons,  but  none  having  the  right  to 
succeed  him. 

The  Duke  was  a  man  who  made  himself  re- 
spected at  Court,  and  who  at  different  times 
held  many  high  positions.  He  was  Colonel  of  the 
Royal  Regiment  of  Horseguards,  and  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter.  He  was  successively  Constable  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  And  when  His  Majesty  went  to  Hanover 
he  appointed  the  Duke  of  Bolton  to  be  one  of 
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the  Lords  Justices  of  England.  Therefore  when 
Polly  Peachum  captivated  the  -Duke,  it  was  a 
conquest  she  might  well  be  proud  of.  Here  was 
no  idler  of  the  Green  Room,  but  a  man  of  five  and 
forty  who  had  had  much  experience  of  court, 
and  camp,  and  the  world  generally.  As  to  how 
far  he  was  to  blame  for  his  first  unhappy  marriage 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  If,  as  is  generally  said, 
he  was  compelled  by  his  father  to  marry  Lady 
Anne,  it  does  not  redound  to  his  credit,  for  he 
was  not  an  inexperienced  lad  when  he  married, 
but  a  man  nearing  thirty. 

The  situation  between  the  Duke  and  Lady 
Anne  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  one  whimsically 
described  by  Barrie  in  the  Twelve  Pound  Look. 
In  the  play  it  will  be  remembered  the  wife  runs 
away  from  the  husband  for  the  sole  reason  that 
she  is  bored.  She  gets  her  living  as  a  typist,  and 
years  later  when  the  husband  has  married  again 
and  is  about  to  receive  that  crowning  triumph,  a 
knighthood,  she  comes  back  to  the  house  to  do 
some  typing.  Mutual  recognition  follows,  and 
explanations.  And  then  the  pompous  self 
satisfied  husband  asks,  "  Who  was  it  you  left 
me  for  ?  Who  did  you  run  away  with  ? " 
And  the  ex- wife  is  obliged  to  confess  that  she  ran 
away  by  herself.  She  really  could  not  stand 
him  any  longer. 

Well,  that  was  what  happened  to  the  Duke 
of  Bolton  when  he  ran  away  from  Lady  Anne. 
She  bored  him.  He  could  not  put  up  with  her 
any  longer.  Apparently  he  did  not  run  away  with 
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anybody.  And  it  was  not  until  six  years  after- 
wards that  he  met  and  fell  in  love  with  Lavinia 
Fenton.  Perhaps  Lady  Anne  was  too  strait-laced. 
This  seems  likely  enough  from  one  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu's  letters.  Writing  of  Lady 
Anne  she  says — 

"  My  poor  friend  the  Duchess  of  Bolton  was 
educated  in  solitude,  with  some  choice  books,  by 
a  saint-like  governess  :  crammed  with  virtue 
and  good  qualities  she  thought  it  impossible  not 
to  find  gratitude  though  she  failed  to  give  passion ; 
and  upon  this  plan  threw  away  her  estate,  was 
despised  by  her  husband  and  laughed  at  by  the 
public.  Polly,  bred  in  an  ale-house  and  produced 
on  the  stage,  has  obtained  wealth  and  title  and 
found  the  way  to  be  esteemed.  So  useful  is 
early  experience — without  it  half  of  life  is  dissi- 
pated in  correcting  the  errors  that  we  have  been 
taught  to  receive  as  indisputable  truths." 

Lady  Mary  was  a  woman  of  sound  sense  and 
judgment,  and  therefore  when  she  says  that  Polly 
Peachum  was  much  esteemed  we  may  take  it 
that  it  was  so.  There  is  no  authentic  life  of 
Lavinia  Fenton  or  Polly  Peachum  as  she  is  more 
generally  called.  The  only  one  that  exists  is  a 
little  book  of  forty-eight  pages  published  in  1728 
when  the  Polly  Peachum  craze  was  at  its  height. 
The  book  is  called — 

The  Life  of 
Lavinia  Besswick,  alias  Fenton, 

alias 
Polly  Peachum. 
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And  the  anonymous  author  in  introducing  his 
wares  says — 

'  The  town  being  amused  with  the  performances 
of  Polly  Peachum  who  has  exerted  herself  in  the 
Beggar's  Opera  far  above  any  of  her  contempor- 
aries at  the  Theatre,  the  Author  of  these  sheets 
being  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  remark- 
able passage  of  her  life,  is  of  opinion  that  a 
collection  of  the  surprising  incidents  that  have 
happened  to  her  will  entertain  the  Public  and 
add  if  possible  a  further  lustre  to  the  great  name 
she  has  already  acquired." 

One  is  prepared  after  this  introduction  for 
something  more  entertaining  than  we  get.  The 
writer  lauds  pretty  Polly  to  the  skies.  He  tells 
us  that  she  had  a  beautiful  and  tuneful  voice.  In 
this  she  resembles  another  actress-duchess — the 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans.  Pretty  Polly,  according 
to  her  anonymous  biographer,  had  not  only  a 
charming  voice  and  a  charming  manner.  A 
charming  voice  and  a  charming  manner  are  the 
stock-in-trade  of  all  women  trained  to  please  the 
public.  But  Polly's  chronicler  gives  her  other 
virtues  which  are  not  so  usual.  She  was,  he  says, 
a  good  historian  and  frequently  quoted  Plutarch. 
Education  could  not  have  been  at  such  a  low  ebb 
in  the  days  of  the  Georges  as  one  is  always  led  to 
suppose.  Where  did  this  girl  of  twenty  (she  was 
only  twenty  when  the  Life  was  written)  learn  to 
quote  Plutarch  ?  It  could  hardly  have  been  at 
the  ale-house  or  coffee-house  kept  by  her  mother 
in  the  Old  Bailey  where  all  her  early  days  were 
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passed.  We  are  told  the  gallants  of  the  town 
used  to  congregate  there  and  hum  the  latest  tunes 
from  the  latest  musical  comedy.  Because  of  this 
they  were  known  as  "  humming  beaux."  But 
except  the  "  humming  beaux  "  of  that  day  were 
different  to  the  "  humming  beaux  "  of  our  day, 
words  of  wisdom  from  Plutarch  did  not  drop  from 
their  lips. 

Perhaps  she  picked  up  these  literary  tags  at 
the  boarding  school  for  young  ladies,  where  her 
mother  sent  her  when  she  was  thirteen.  She 
may  have  flown  to  Plutarch  for  consolation  when 
she  had  her  first  disappointment  in  love,  which 
happened  while  she  was  still  at  school.  He  was 
a  young  lawyer  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  immensely  struck  with 
pretty  Polly.  But  when  with  the  acuteness  of  the 
legal  mind  he  began  to  make  inquiries  about 
pretty  Polly's  antecedents,  his  love  received  a 
staggering  blow,  for  the  less  said  about  Polly's 
parentage  the  better.  True  she  had  a  good 
mother  who  was  desirous  of  giving  her  daughter 
every  advantage.  And  she  had  a  father  con- 
siderably above  her  in  social  station — a  certain 
Lieutenant  Besswick  who,  before  she  was  born, 
went  to  join  his  ship  and  never  came  back  again. 
As  far  as  we  know  he  bestowed  on  her  nothing 
but  her  baptismal  name.  "  If  it's  a  girl  call  her 
Lavinia,"  were  his  parting  words.  So  Lavinia 
she  was  called.  Polly's  mother  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  some  one  to  marry  her  and  help 
bring  up  her  baby  girl.  Mr.  Fenton  seems 
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to  have  been  very  proud  of  Lavinia's  talent. 
And  she  never  forgot  what  she  owed  him,  but 
generously  made  him  an  allowance  as  soon  as  she 
was  able  to  do  so.  The  young  lawyer  was  ill- 
pleased  with  Lavinia's  genealogical  tree.  The 
flower  of  love  was  promptly  frost-bitten  and  the 
romance  died  a  natural  death.  Polly  is  said  to 
have  been  very  deeply  in  love  with  the  young 
bencher  and  to  have  suffered  much  at  the 
desertion  of  her  tepid  suitor.  And  perhaps  it 
was  this  disappointment  that  made  her  set  about 
cultivating  the  qualities  of  her  mind,  for  ac- 
cording to  her  chronicler  she  not  only  quoted 
Plutarch  but  was  a  great  judge  of  pictures. 
And  when  she  was  taken  to  exhibitions  she  in- 
variably picked  out  the  best.  And  artists  of  the 
day  were  quite  ready  to  abide  by  her  judgment, 
because  they  felt  certain  that  if  Lavinia  Fenton 
said  a  picture  was  good,  it  must  be  good.  We 
must  take  this  artistic  sense  on  trust  just  as  we 
must  take  Lavinia's  literary  ability  on  trust.  Still 
he  gives  one  instance  of  her  literary  sense  which 
seems  to  show  that  she  had  that  discernment  which 
is  so  essential.  One  day  a  gentleman  brought 
her  a  copy  of  verses  which  he  said  he  had  "wrote 
with  a  great  deal  of  pains."  He  had  taken  the 
story  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope  and  improved  upon 
it.  He  had  ventured  to  disagree  with  the 
ancient  treatment,  and  his  Penelope  was  not  the 
monument  of  faithfulness  that  Homer  represents 
her  to  be. 

Polly,  who  was  considered  an  excellent  judge 
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of  poetry,  read  the  gentleman's  verses  carefully, 
and  then  she  wrote  on  the  back  of  them — 

SIR, — 

To  give  m'opinion  in  an  humble  strain, 
Your  muse  is  rude  and  your  improvements  vain ; 
Ne'er  contradict  what  Gods  of  verse  have  done, 
Nor  judge  the  Grecian  ladies  by  our  own. 
Each  day  new  subjects  for  your  verse  affords 
Of  porters  drunk  or  dangling  thieves   in  cords; 
Take  that  or  this  or  choose  you  which  you  will, 
We've  native  themes  t'employ  your  natural  skill. 

Polly's  advice  was  sound,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  gentleman  with  literary  aspirations 
profited  by  it.  This  young  actress  said  what 
Flaubert  and  Taine  and  all  great  writers  and 
critics  have  repeated.  "Take  ordinary  sub- 
jects and  ordinary  people.  Look  into  your  own 
heart  and  write."  Everybody  quotes  Flaubert — 
but  who  quotes  pretty  Polly  Peachum  ? 

With  all  this  knowledge  of  Art  and  Literature 
Polly  was  unassuming.  Her  biographer  says — 

"  Notwithstanding  her  wit  and  skill  she  is  the 
most  humble,  the  most  affable,  and  the  least 
conceited  of  any  woman.  Nor  will  she  bear  to 
hear  encomiums  on  herself,  it  being  a  great  affront 
to  praise  her  before  her  face.  Polly  has  so  many 
smart  as  well  as  polite  repartees,  such  a  grace 
in  the  delivery  and  withal  so  little  of  that  affecta- 
tion which  frequently  makes  a  witty  woman's 
company  intolerable,  that  the  oftener  any  one 
hears  her  conversation  the  oftener  he  will  desire  it. 
For  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  her  beauty  has 
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not  gained  her  so  many  admirers  as  her  sense  and 
the  good  use  she  makes  of  it." 

No  wonder  the  Duke  of  Bolton  fell  in  love  with 
this  paragon.  All  London  was  in  love  with  her. 
The  print-shops  were  full  of  mezzo-tints  of  pretty 
Polly  Peachum.  Likenesses  of  Polly  adorned 
the  ladies'  fans,  and  wherever  one  went  one  heard 
the  refrain — 

Oh  !  ponder  well — be  not  severe ; 

So  save  a  wretched  wife ; 
For  on  the  rope  that  hangs  my  dear 

Depends  poor  Polly's  life. 

Gay,  writing  to  Swift  after  the  Beggar's  Opera 
had  been  playing  for  two  months,  said  :  "  Polly 
who  was  before  unknown  is  now  in  so  high  vogue 
that  I  am  in  doubt  whether  her  fame  does  not 
surpass  that  of  the  Opera  itself." 

Rich  was  so  delighted  with  his  new  leading  lady, 
he  raised  her  salary  from  fifteen  shillings  a  week 
to  thirty  shillings  a  week.  This  does  not  seem 
munificent  even  for  those  times.  Still  Rich 
allowed  her  to  take  a  benefit.  These  benefit 
nights  were  very  advantageous  to  the  popu- 
lar actor  or  actress,  and  we  must  always  bear 
them  in  mind  when  commenting  on  the  smallness 
of  the  salary. 

On  June  19  the  opera  was  played  for  the  sixty- 
second  and  last  time  that  season,  and  early  the 
following  month  Gay,  writing  to  Swift  from  Bath, 
says  :  "  The  Duke  of  Bolton,  I  hear,  has  run 
away  with  Polly  Peachum,  having  settled  £400 
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a  year  upon  her  during  pleasure  and  upon  dis- 
agreement £200  a  year." 

But  there  was  no  disagreement.  For  twenty- 
six  years  Polly  and  the  Duke  lived  together 
very  happily,  and  when  the  Duke  died  three 
years  after  he  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  making 
her  his  Duchess,  he  bequeathed  all  his  estate  real 
and  personal  to  his  "  dear  and  well-beloved 
wife." 

Polly  was  only  twenty  when  she  left  the  stage. 
She  lived  for  more  than  thirty  years  after- 
wards, but  we  know  very  little  about  those  last 
thirty  years.  In  ransacking  old  diaries  and 
memoirs  and  letters  rarely  indeed  do  we  come 
across  any  mention  of  her  name.  She  was  not 
the  Duchess,  she  could  not  be  presented  at  Court, 
and  she  could  not  take  her  place  in  London 
society.  Her  life  must  have  been  much  duller 
after  she  left  the  stage  than  it  was  before.  One 
cannot  help  wishing  that  a  Life  had  been  written 
of  her  after  her  retirement. 

The  only  Life  that  there  is  was  published  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Beggar's  Opera.  The  idea 
that  Polly  Peachum  might  leave  the  stage  had 
not  dawned  on  her  biographer.  He  says : 
"  Since  she  has  been  so  famous  for  acting  her 
part  in  the  Beggar's  Opera  she  has  been  advanced 
to  thirty  shillings  per  week,  and  if  she  merits 
the  same  praise  in  other  performances  as  she  does 
in  this  it  is  not  doubted  but  it  will  be  raised  to 
something  more  considerable." 

So  the  curtain  drops  on  pretty  Polly  Peachum. 
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We  feel  we  should  like  to  know  something  more 
about  her.  Did  she  ever  look  back  on  that 
brief  and  brilliant  career — the  briefest  and  most 
brilliant  perhaps  in  the  annals  of  the  English 
stage  ?  Did  she  never  long  for  the  smell  of  the 
footlights  ?  Or  was  she  perfectly  happy  in  the 
Duke's  country  mansion  with  its  noble  parks 
and  pretty  gardens  and  glorious  views  beyond  ? 
Her  lover-husband  built  her  a  summer-house 
which  can  still  be  seen,  and  together  they  used  to 
sit  and  admire  the  prospect.  They  could  never 
have  been  dull,  for  three  sons  arrived  one  after 
the  other.  It  must  have  been  a  bitter  thought 
to  the  Duke  that  none  of  these  sons  could  inherit 
his  title  or  lands.  Percy  Powlett  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Navy,  Armand  served  in  the  Army, 
and  the  eldest  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Powlett. 

The  Duke  made  handsome  settlements  on 
these  sons,  and  therefore  we  need  not  take  Horace 
Walpole's  letter  on  the  Duchess's  disposal  of  her 
property  too  seriously. 

Writing  to  Horace  Mann  in  January,  1760 
he  says — 

"  The  famous  Polly,  Duchess  of  Bolton,  is 
dead,  having,  after  a  life  of  merit,  relapsed  into 
her  Polly  hood.  Two  years  ago  ill  at  Tunbridge 
she  picked  up  an  Irish  surgeon.  When  she  was 
dying  this  fellow  sent  for  a  lawyer  to  make  her 
will,  but  the  man,  finding  who  was  to  be  her  heir 
instead  of  her  children,  refused  to  draw  it.  The 
Court  of  Chancery  would  furnish  one  other  not 
quite  so  scrupulous,  and  her  three  sons  have  but  a 
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thousand  pounds  apiece,  the  surgeon  about  nine 
thousand." 

This  may  be  merely  gossip  or  it  may  be  true. 
In  any  case  the  sons  were  fully  provided  for  by 
their  father.  And  as  for  Walpole's  sneering 
phrase  that  the  Duchess  after  a  life  of  merit 
had  relapsed  into  her  "  Polly  hood,"  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  real  foundation  for  the  state- 
ment. Walpole,  when  writing  to  Mann,  thought 
of  a  witty  thing  to  say  and  said  it.  He  was  not 
on  his  oath  before  a  Court  of  Law.  He  had 
the  name  for  being  an  amusing  letter  writer  and 
he  was  obliged  to  live  up  to  it.  The  danger  is 
of  taking  Horace  Walpole  too  seriously.  He  is 
often  quoted  as  if  his  word  was  the  final  note  on  a 
person's  reputation.  He  is  delightful  to  quote 
because  he  can  sum  up  a  situation  in  a  phrase 
at  once  crisp  and  happy,  but  he  is  not  always 
reliable.  A  more  reliable  authority  is  Dr.  Joseph 
Wart  on.  And  this  is  his  opinion  of  pretty  Polly 
Peachum.  "  She  was  very  accomplished,  was  a 
most  agreeable  companion,  had  much  wit  and 
strong  sense  and  a  just  taste  in  polite  literature. 
Her  person  was  agreeable  and  well-made,  though 
she  could  not  be  called  a  beauty.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  at  table  with  her  when  her 
conversation  was  much  admired  by  the  first 
characters  of  the  age,  particularly  the  old  Lord 
Bathurst  and  Lord  Grenville." 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
TWICE  A  DUCHESS 

T?VERYBODY  wants  to  peep  into  the  future. 

1  >  Everybody  wants  to  know  what  the  coming 
years  hold  in  store.  It  has  been  so  from  the 
beginning  of  time  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until 
the  end  of  time.  At  intervals  fresh  laws  are 
enacted  or  old  laws  are  re-enacted  with  the  object 
of  putting  down  astrologists  and  palmists  and  for- 
tune-tellers and  crystal  gazers.  But  they  continue 
to  flourish.  They  flourished  in  Egypt  and  scared 
mighty  kings  with  their  dreams  and  their  sooth- 
sayings.  They  flourished  in  the  days  of  Rome. 
In  the  days  of  Elizabeth  they  were  again  to  the 
fore  as  we  realise  by  Shakespeare's  frequent 
allusions  to  love  philtres.  Even  when  the 
phlegmatic  meat-eating,  beer-drinking  Georges 
sat  on  the  throne  Black  Magic  was  not  stamped 
out.  We  all  remember  the  dear  old  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  giving  his  girls  a  shilling  apiece  to 
have  their  fortunes  told. 

After  they  had  been  closeted  with  the  fortune-teller  for 
some  time  I  knew  by  their  looks  upon  their  returning,  that 
they  had  been  promised  something  great.  "  Well,  my  girls, 
how  have  you  sped  f  Tell  me,  Livy,  has  the  fortune-teller 
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given  thee  a  pennyworth  ?  "  "I  protest,  papa,"  says  the 
girl,  "  I  believe  she  deals  with  somebody  that's  not  right ; 
for  she  positively  declared  that  I  am  to  be  married  to  a 
Squire  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  !  "  "  Well  now,  Sophy, 
my  child,"  said  I,  and  what  sort  of  a  husband  are  you  to 
have  ?  "  "  Sir,"  replied  she,  "  I  am  to  have  a  Lord  soon 
after  my  sister  has  married  the  Squire."  "How,"  cried  I, 
"  is  that  all  you  are  to  have  for  your  two  shillings  ?  Only 
a  Lord  and  a  Squire  for  two  shillings  ?  You  fools,  I  could 
have  promised  you  a  Prince  and  a  Nabob  for  half  the  money." 

Of  late  years  a  fashion  has  set  in  of  digging 
for  the  originals  of  fictitious  scenes  and  fictitious 
characters.  People  used  to  be  content  to  take 
their  fiction  as  it  was  given  them  and  ask  no 
questions.  Now  in  this  critical  analytical  age 
they  want  to  know  where  the  author  found  his 
scenes  and  his  people.  They  do  not  think  he  got 
them  "  out  of  his  own  head,"  as  the  children  say. 
And  they  are  generally  right.  Very  few  things 
come  out  of  an  author's  own  head.  If  one  was 
asked  to  find  the  original  of  the  fortune-telling 
scene  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  it  could  probably 
be  traced  to  one  of  the  many  conversations 
that  Oliver  Goldsmith  enjoyed  with  Elizabeth 
Gunning,  Duchess  of  Hamilton.  When  Gold- 
smith was  in  Edinburgh  the  Duke  often  used 
to  invite  him  to  dine  or  sup  in  the  Hamilton 
apartments  at  Holyrood.  Later  he  retained 
his  services  altogether,  paying  him  a  small  salary 
as  "  companion."  The  "  companion  "  had  many 
a  talk  with  the  beautiful  Duchess.  And  probably 
during  one  of  those  talks  she  told  him  of  a  certain 
visit  she  had  paid  years  before  to  a  fortune-teller 
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in  Dublin.  The  fortune-teller  had  prophesied 
greatness  and  power.  And  the  fortune-teller's 
prophecy  had  come  true,  for  the  penniless 
Irish  girl  from  Roscommon  had  married  into  one 
of  the  noblest  families  and  her  career  had  been 
one  long  triumph. 

Betty  Gunning  seems  early  to  have  been  im- 
bued with  the  idea  that  she  was  destined  for  a 
great  career.  Possessing  unusual  beauty  she  was 
determined  to  make  full  use  of  it.  She  was 
ready  enough  to  flirt  with  the  ordinary  young 
man  that  she  met,  but  she  had  Lno  intention  of 
marrying  except  for  position.  In  Mrs.  Thrale's 
Autobiography  we  read  of  a  trick  that  was 
successfully  played  off  on  the  Gunning  sisters. 

This  Mr.  Head,  whose  real  name  was  Plunkett,  a  low  Irish 
parasite,  dependent  on  Mr.  Thrale  primarily  and  I  suppose, 
secondarily  on  Mr.  Murphy,  was  employed  by  them  in 
various  schemes  of  pleasure,  and  on  this  occasion  was  deputed 
to  amuse  them  by  personating  some  lord,  whom  his  patrons 
had  promised  to  introduce  to  the  beautiful  Miss  Gunnings 
when  they  first  came  over  with  intent  to  make  their  fortunes. 
He  was  received  accordingly,  and  the  girls  played  off  their 
best  airs,  and  cast  kind  looks  on  his  introducers  from  time 
to  time  till  the  fellow  wearied,  as  Johnson  says,  and  dis- 
gusted with  his  ill-acted  character  burst  out  on  a  sudden 
as  they  sat  at  tea,  and  cried,  "  Catamaran  !  young  gentle- 
men with  two  shoes  and  never  a  heel !  when  will  you  have 
done  with  silly  jokes  now  ?  Leddies,"  turning  to  the  future 
peeresses,  "  never  mind  these  merry  boys,  but  if  you  really 
can  afford  to  pay  for  some  incomparable  silk  stockings  or 
true  India  handkerchiefs,  here  they  are  now"  rummaging  his 
smuggler's  pocket.  But  the  girls  jumped  up  and  turned 
them  all  three  into  the  street.  The  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
never  forgave  this  impudent  frolic.  Lady  Coventry  more 
prudently  pretended  to  forget  it. 
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It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  absolute  furore 
created  throughout  England  by  the  appearance 
of  the  two  Miss  Gunnings.  More  beautiful  women 
than  they  look  down  on  us  from  the  walls  of  the 
National  Gallery  and  Hertford  House.  Yet 
never  according  to  contemporary  evidence  has 
there  been  anything  like  the  sensation  that  was 
caused  by  the;  Irish  beauties. 

Horace  Wslpole,  in  a  letter  to  Mann,  says  : 
"  The  two  Miss  Gunnings  and  a  late  extravagant 
dinner  at  White's  are  twenty  times  more  the 
subject  of  conversation  than  the  two  brothers 
and  Lord  Granville.  These  are  two  Irish  girls, 
of  no  fortune,  who  are  declared  the  handsomest 
women  alive.  I  think  their  being  two  so  hand- 
some and  both  such  perfect  figures  is  their  chief 
excellence,  for  singly  I  have  seen  much  handsomer 
women  than  either ;  however  they  can't  walk 
in  the  park,  or  go  to  Vauxhall,  but  such  mobs 
follow  them  that  they  are  generally  driven  away." 

We  read  that  when  the  sisters  walked  out  to 
take  the  air  in  St.  James'  Park,  the  press  of 
people  was  so'great  that  one  of  them  fainted  away. 
Their  portraits  were  in  all  the  print  shops, 
their  smallest  doings  were  chronicled  in  the 
newspapers,  mediocre  verses  were  written  about 
them.  Here  is  one — 

"  Bright  Aetherials  !  matchless  pair  ; 
Modest,  Lovely,  Blooming,  Fair." 

This  is  the  sort  of  stuff  one  expects  to  find  in  a 
Christmas  cracker.  But  it  has  come  down  to  us 
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after  a  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  when 
more  worthy  verse  has  been  forgotten. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  this  twentieth  century 
as  an  age  of  advertisement,  an  age  lacking  in 
dignity.  But  the  way  the  two  Miss  Gunnings  were 
"  pushed  "  makes  us  suspect  that  Georgian  Adver- 
tising Agents  were  not  unknown.  Everybody 
was  agog  as  to  who  the  girls  would  marry.  There 
were  whispers  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  for 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Earl  of  Coventry  for  Maria. 
During  the  second  week  in  February,  1752,  Lord 
Chesterfield  gave  a  house-warming  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  his  new  house  in  South  Audley 
Street.  Both  the  Gunnings  were  present.  Maria 
as  a  Sultana  was  resplendent  in  gold  and  span- 
gles, while  Elizabeth  was  simply  attired  as  a 
Quaker  girl.  It  had  been  originally  arranged 
that  Maria  should  be  the  Quaker  girl  and  Eliza- 
beth the  Sultana.  But  when  Maria  saw  the 
gorgeous  costume  of  her  sister  she  immediately 
became  dissatisfied  with  her  own.  And  Eliza- 
beth generously  offered  to  change.  Great  things 
turn  on  small  things.  If  the  sisters  had  not 
exchanged  costumes  Elizabeth  might  never  have 
been  Duchess  of  Hamilton.  For  the  night 
of  the  ball  the  Duke  could  not  take  his  eyes  off 
her.  Hardened  gambler  though  he  was  he  tore 
himself  away  from  the  card  table  so  as  to  talk  to 
her.  They  were  not  strangers.  They  had  met 
the  month  before  at  a  Masquerade  at  the  Opera 
House.  But  on  this  occasion  the  young  man 
was  completely  captivated.  "  Happy's  the  wooing 
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that's  not  long  a-doing."  Evidently  the  Duke 
believed  in  the  old  adage,  for  two  days  later 
he  and  Miss  Gunning  were  married  at  Keith's 
Chapel  in  May  fair — married  at  midnight.  The 
event  was  duly  chronicled  in  the  papers— 

"  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  married  early 
yesterday  morning  to  the  younger  Miss  Gunning. 
A  lady  really  of  great  beauty  and  merit.  .  .  . 
Their  Graces  soon  after  set  out  for  their  seat  at 
Sunburn  in  Hampshire." 

Horace  Walpole,  writing  to  Mann,  says— 

"  The  world  is  still  mad  about  the  Gunnings  : 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  was  presented  on  Friday ; 
the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  even  the  noble  mob 
in  the  drawing-room  clambered  upon  chairs  and 
tables  to  look  at  her.  There  are  mobs  at  their 
doors  to  see  them  get  into  their  chairs,  and  people 
go  early  to  get  places  at  the  theatres  when  it  is 
known  they  will  be  there.  Dr.  Sacheverel  never 
made  more  noise  than  these  two  beauties." 

After  six  years  the  Duke  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty  years.  Some  people  give  him  a  good 
character  and  some  people  give  him  a  bad 
character.  In  reality  he  had  no  character. 
He  was  a  rich,  weak,  fashionable  young  man, 
keenly  interested  in  the  Turf  and  a  great  card 
player.  He  was  no  loss  to  Society,  nor  was  he 
for  long  mourned  by  his  widow.  At  the  end  of 
nine  months  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Duchess 
was  to  become  Duchess  of  Bridgewater.  Appar- 
ently she  was  engaged  for  a  short  while,  but 
the  match  for  some  reason  or  another  was  broken 
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off.  Great  things  turn  on  small  things.  If  the 
Duke  had  not  been  crossed  in  love  we  might  never 
have  had  that  famous  canal  that  bears  his  name. 
Many  a  disappointed  lover  turns  to  work.  The 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  did  so  to  some  purpose. 

The  Duchess  of  Hamilton  seems  to  have  been 
bent  on  a  second  marriage,  and  that  soon.  Three 
months  later  she  chose  from  out  her  suitors  Colonel 
John  Campbell. 

Colonel  Campbell  was  the  son  of  General 
Campbell,  the  cousin  and  heir  of  Archibald  third 
Duke  of  Argyll.  There  was  therefore  every  like- 
lihood that  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  would  later 
on  become  Duchess  of  Argyll. 

Not  long  after  her  second  marriage  a  lawsuit 
began  that  kept  the  Duchess  busy  for  many  a 
year.  Lawsuits  after  date  are  dull  reading. 
After  a  case  is  decided  people  become  strangely 
indifferent.  But  the  Douglas  Cause  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  lawsuits  there  has  ever  been.  It 
was  to  the  Georgians  what  the  Tichborne  Trial 
was  to  the  Victorians.  Like  the  Tichborne 
Trial,  it  turned  on  a  supposed  spurious  claimant. 

Anybody  sufficiently  interested  can  read  a  full 
and  admirable  account  in  Mr.  Horace  Bleackley's 
Story  of  a  Beautiful  Duchess.  The  old  Duke  of 
Douglas  had  died  without  a  direct  heir.  And 
there  were  two  claimants  for  the  Dukedom. 
One  was  Archibald  Stuart,  real  son,  or  supposed 
son  of  Lady  Jane  Douglas,  and  therefore  real 
nephew  or  supposed  nephew  of  the  old  Duke. 
The  second  claimant  was  the  little  Duke  of 
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Hamilton,  Betty  Gunning's  son  by  her  first 
husband. 

The  case  dragged  on  in  the  wearisome  way 
such  cases  do  drag  on.  At  last,  after  five  years, 
the  Scottish  Court  in  Edinburgh  gave  a  verdict 
for  the  little  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

At  the  time  of  the  trial  a  daring  novel  was 
published.  It  was  a  roman  a  clef — a  form  of  writ- 
ing which  always  excites  attention.  Jigsaw  liter- 
ature attracts  because  it  is  good  fun  fitting  the 
pieces  together.  In  this  case  the  puzzle  was  trans- 
parently easy.  The  scene  was  laid  in  Spain 
instead  of  in  Scotland.  The  old  Duke  of  Douglas 
was  called  Don  Carlos.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton 
(Betty  Gunning's  first  husband)  appeared  as  the 
Prince  of  Arvidoso.  And  some  very  uncompli- 
mentary things  were  said  about  the  family  of 
Arvidoso. 

Here  are  a  few  extracts  : — 

''  The  adherents  therefore  of  the  family  of 
Arvidoso  did  all  in  their  power  to  poison  the  ear 
and  vex  the  noble  spirit  of  the  unsuspecting 
Dorando." 

Later  on  the  author  refers  to  the  Hamilton 
family  as  "  these  designing  people."  No  wonder 
the  Duchess  never  forgave  him.  The  book  was 
published  anonymously,  but  she  knew,  and  other 
people  knew,  that  the  author  of  Dorando  was 
James  Boswell. 

Most  of  us  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Boswell 
as  a  sort  of  tame  cat  who  followed  Dr.  Johnson 
about  and  purred  his  praises.  But  Boswell  in 
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the  days  of  his  youth  was  a  peppery  young  man 
with  decided  opinions.  From  the  first  he  was 
against  the  Hamiltons,  and  he  wrote  his  novel 
to  air  his  views.  It  was  the  only  novel  he  ever 
wrote.  Probably  he  made  so  many  enemies 
by  that  one  that  he  never  attempted  another. 
Also  the  result  was  not  encouraging.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  subject  was  topical,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Edinburgh  newspapers 
published  the  most  telling  bits,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  publishers  were  called  before  the 
Court  of  Session  and  severely  censured,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  the  book  did  not  reach  a  second 
edition. 

Notwithstanding  BoswelPs  partisanship,  the 
verdict  was  given  for  the  Hamilton  family. 

Poor  Boswell  must  have  been  bitterly  disap- 
pointed. Dorando  is  dull  reading,  but  it  is 
written  from  the  heart.  And  when  those  Scottish 
law-lords  got  up  and  spoke,  not  as  they  were 
directed  to  speak  but  quite  differently,  it  must 
have  been  galling  to  the  young  author. 

Eighteen  months  later  the  decision  was  re- 
versed in  the  House  of  Lords.  Fact  for  once 
plagiarised  Fiction.  What  Boswell  had  foretold 
came  to  pass.  In  Dorando  the  Chief  Justice 
addressed  the  Assembly  thus  : — 

'  I  am  a  lawyer,  it  is  true — but  I  am  also  a 
nobleman,  and  it  is  for  the  honour  of  Spain  that 
our  lawyers  are  such.  I  find  here  before  me  a 
process,  the  intention  of  which  is  to  stigmatise 
with  infamy  a  princess  of  the  noblest  blood  in 
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Europe.  We  have  the  continued  acknowledg- 
ment of  parents.  We  have  their  positive  and 
dying  testimony  ;  with  the  positive  and  dying 
testimony  of  a  woman  who  was  present  at  the 
birth  of  the  defendant.  I  lay  my  hand  upon 
my  heart  and  I  judge  as  I  would  wish  to  be 
judged.  Can  I  then  suppose  all  this  to  be  a 
complication  of  guilt,  of  deliberate  and  down- 
right perjury  ?  No,  signers.  I  cannot,  unless 
upon  a  strong  proof  indeed.  And  what  is  the 
proof  that  has  been  brought  ?  These  testimonies 
remain  untouched.  They  are  uniform  and  con- 
sistent in  the  grand  point.  Upon  what  then  do 
the  plaintiffs  rest  their  extraordinary  plea  ? 
They  have  embarked  us  in  a  mere  magnum  of 
circumstances  picked  up  at  the  distance  of  four- 
teen years.  And  I  must  say,  picked  up  from 
the  streets  of  Paris,  from  the  very  dregs  of  the 
French  canaille"  Thus  spoke  the  Chief  Justice 
with  a  warmth  of  feeling  which  went  to  the  heart 
of  every  spectator. 

So  writes  young  Bos  well  in  Dorando. 

And  when  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  did  get 
up  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  spoke  with  that 
warmth  of  feeling  that  Boswell  lays  such  stress  on. 
Everybody  was  touched,  because  it  was  apparent 
to  all  that  here  was  a  man  deeply  in  earnest. 
He  spoke,  he  said,  from  personal  knowledge  of  the 
late  Lady  Jane.  He  knew  the  sort  of  woman 
she  was.  He  had  no  doubt  about  her  character. 
"Is  it  possible,  my  lords,  to  imagine  that  a 
woman  of  such  a  family,  of  such  high  renown  .  .  . 
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could  be  so  base  as  to  impose  false  children 
on  the  world." 

The  Scottish  verdict  was  upset,  and  the  Lords 
found  that  young  Archibald  Stuart  was  really 
and  truly  the  son  of  Lady  Jane,  and  therefore  Duke 
of  Douglas.  The  Duchess  of  Hamilton  must 
have  been  bitterly  disappointed.  During  the 
long  fight  her  boy  had  died,  but  she  had  hoped 
that  his  young  brother  would'succeed.  She  could 
not  forgive  the  anonymous  author  of  Dorando. 
She  never  forgave  him. 

Six  years  later  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  hearing  that 
Dr.  Johnson  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverary, 
invited  him  to  the  Castle  to  dinner.  Johnson 
accepted  the  invitation  and  came,  accompanied,  of 
course,  by  Mr.  James  Boswell.  It  must  have 
been  an  uncomfortable  dinner.  For  the  Duchess 
could  not  forget  Dorando.  She  could  not  forget 
that  she  and  her  first  husband  had  been  called 
"  those  designing  people."  She  ignored  Mr.  James 
Boswell,  she  refused  to  have  anything  to  say  to 
him.  And  Boswell  in  his  journal  makes  this 
comment :  "  When  I  recollected  that  my  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  by  so  dignified  a  beauty,  I  had 
that  kind  of  consolation  which  a  man  would  feel 
who  is  strangled  with  a  silken  cord." 

What  did  Boswell  really  think  of  the  Duchess 
after  that  visit  to  Inverary  ?  Famous  people 
who  keep  journals  often  leave  out  the  things 
we  want  to  know  most.  Did  he  think  he  had 
made  a  mistake  in  calling  her  designing  ?  Did 
he  feel  after  the  visit  that  he  knew  her  better  ? 
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The  Duchess  is  a  difficult  woman  to  know.  She 
does  not  seem  to  have  the  knack  of  revealing 
herself.  Probably  she  only  revealed  herself  in 
full  to  her  children.  When  her  husband  died  she 
mourned  for  one  year.  The  last  three  months 
of  that  year,  we  may  say,  she  was  in  half  mourning. 
For  during  that  time  she  became  engaged  to 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  When  her  son  died 
she  was  inconsolable.  She  was  as  Rachel  weeping 
for  her  children  and  refusing  to  be  comforted. 

When  her  daughter,  Lady  Betty  Hamilton, 
who  was  married  to  Lord  Stanley,  shocked 
society  by  her  scandalous  flirtation  with  the  Duke 
of  Dorset  the  mother  stood  by  her  all  the  while. 
Again,  when  her  son  Douglas,  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
neglected  his  wife  for  the  Countess  of  Eglinton  it 
was  his  mother  who  begged  him  to  break  away. 
It  was  his  mother  who  pleaded  with  the  neglected 
indignant  wife.  It  was  his  mother  who  effected 
a  reconciliation.  Betty  Gunning  as  a  mother  is 
superb.  Nothing  destroys  her  belief  in  her  chil- 
dren. Nothing  kills  her  love.  They  hurt  her 
horribly  one  by  one,  but  she  is  always  hoping 
and  always  forgiving. 

Two  years  before  her  death  she  was  dealt  a  final 
blow — again  by  one  of  her  children.  One  even- 
ing she  went  with  her  daughter,  Lady  Augusta 
Campbell,  to  an  assembly  at  the  house  of  their  old 
friend  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster.  She  returned 
early,  leaving  her  daughter  to  follow. 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  but  no  daughter  arrived. 
The  Duchess,  becoming  alarmed,  sent  out  servants 
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to  look  for  her.  They  came  back  with  the  news 
that  the  Lady  Augusta  had  been  seen  to  leave 
the  party  with  a  young  man.  Within  a  week 
the  Duchess  was  welcoming  her  daughter  and  her 
husband  back  to  the  old  home.  Yes,  it's  as  a 
mother  that  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  has  the 
best  claim  to  be  remembered. 


A  GEORGIAN  DUCHESS 


CHAPTER  IX 
A  GEORGIAN  DUCHESS 

A  NOTHER  notable  duchess  is  the  Duchess  of 
±\.  Northumberland,  grand-daughter  of  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset  and  the  "  proud  Duke." 
When  her  grandmother  died  she  was  a  child  of 
six,  and  the  Duchess  would  indeed  have  been  sur- 
prised if  she  had  been  told  that  in  years  to  come 
this  little  girl  would  revive  the  old  title  of  North- 
umberland and  rebuild  the  historic  castles  of 
Alnwick  and  Wark worth. 

The  heir  to  the  dukedom  was  Lord  Hertford. 
When  his  mother  died  he  succeeded  to  her  per- 
sonal honours  and  was  summoned  to  the  House  of 
Lords  as  Baron  Percy.  Unfortunately  his  wife 
did  not  please  the  old  Duke,  and  that  led  to 
trouble  from  the  first.  In  his  Annals  of  the 
House  of  Percy  de  Fonblanque  says  : — 

Lady  Hertford  was  a  blue  stocking  and  aspired  to  be  a 
patroness  of  learning.  Thomson  dedicated  one  of  his 
Seasons  to  her,  and  Shenstone  and  Savage  with  a  host  of  less 
distinguished  authors  were  frequently  her  guests,  and  repaid 
her  hospitality  with  odes  and  sonnets  composed,  in  praise  of 
her  genius,  her  grace  and  her  beauty.  In  his  Life  of  Thomson 
Johnson  says,  "  Spring  was  published  with  a  dedication  to 
the  Countess  of  Hertford  whose  practice  it  was  to  invite 
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every  summer  some  poet  into  the  country  to  hear  her  verses 
and  assist  her  studies.  This  honour  one  summer  was  con- 
ferred upon  Thomson,  who  took  more  delight  in  carousing 
with  Lord  Hertford  and  his  friends  than  in  assisting  her 
ladyship's  poetical  operations,  and  therefore  never  received 
another  summons." 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  insisted  on  supremacy  in 
his  own  family.  Considering  he  would  not  allow 
his  own  daughters  to  sit  down  in  his  presence  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  disgusted  he  would  be 
with  an  eccentric  daughter-in-law  who  liked  no- 
thing better  than  to  hobnob  with  out-at-elbows 
poets.  These  people  had  no  place  in  the  Duke's 
scheme  of  existence.  Coronations  and  State 
Funerals,  and  dukedoms,  these  were  the  real 
things  of  life  to  him.  What  had  he  to  do  with 
Odes  to  Spring  and  Immortality  and  tomfoolery  of 
that  kind  ?  Lord  Hertford  stood  loyally  by  his 
wife,  and  that  led  to  a  coolness  between  father  and 
son. 

The  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  Lord  Hertford 
improved  matters  for  a  time.  This  little  Lord 
Beauchamp  was  many  years  younger  than  Lady 
Elizabeth — Lady  Betty  as  she  was  generally 
called.  When  Lady  Betty  was  two  and  twenty 
she  went  away  on  a  country  visit,  and  there  she 
met  her  future  husband.  In  the  days  of  the 
Georges  a  properly  brought  up  young  woman  was 
not  supposed  to  have  any  very  strong  personal 
views  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  she  never  did  have  such  views. 
Lady  Betty  had  been  properly  brought  up,  as  will 
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be  seen  from  the  following  letter  she  wrote  home 
to  her  mother  :— 

October  1,  1739. 
MY  DEAR  MAMA, — 

Since  I  have  been  capable  of  corresponding  with 
you  at  all  I  never  felt  as  awkwardly  about  writ- 
ing to  you  as  I  do  at  present,  nor  indeed  had  I  ever 
before  so  odd  a  subject  to  write  about.  However, 
as  I  think  it  necessary  to  do  it,  I  shall  proceed  to 
tell  you  that  Sir  Hugh  Smithson  the  other  day 
asked  me  to  let  him  speak  to  me,  which  was  to 
inform  me  that  he  designed  proposing  himself  to 
my  Papa,  and  would  beg  Lady  Lowther  to  do  it 
for  him.  You  will  easily  guess  how  much  I  was 
surprised  and  confounded  at  so  extraordinary  a 
compliment.  However,  I  mustered  up  my  cour- 
age, and  told  him  that  I  could  not  give  my  con- 
sent to  his  doing  it.  He  avowed  that  his  resolu- 
tion was  taken  and  he  would  pursue  it.  I  then 
said  that  since  that  was  the  case  I  was  astonished 
why  he  mentioned  it  to  me.  After  this  he  spoke 
to  Lady  Lowther,  who,  with  her  usual  goodness 
and  friendship  for  me,  said  she  could  not  think  of 
doing  it  without  my  consent,  which  I  absolutely 
refused,  and  again  desired  him  to  drop  the  whole 
affair ;  but  all  I  could  prevail  upon  him  was  to 
promise  me  to  defer  mentioning  it  till  I  came  to 
London.  I  thought  it  my  duty  (though  Lady 
Lowther  is  so  obliging  as  also  to  write  to  you)  to 
inform  you  of  this  myself,  on  several  accounts, 
and  amongst  others  because  people  already  talk  of 
it,  and  I  feared  if  you  should  hear  it,  it  might 
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make  you  and  Papa  uneasy  and  perhaps  imagine 
that  I  might  give  him  some  encouragement,  which 
I  do  assure  you  I  have  not.  For  besides  what  I 
have  already  reported  to  you,  I  told  him  that, 
even  if  it  should  meet  with  your  approbation  and 
my  Papa's,  I  should  still  reserve  to  myself  the 
power  of  refusing  him.  I  own  I  have  been  not  a 
little  uneasy,  for  fear  I  should  do  anything  that 
might  be  displeasing  to  either  of  you  ;  but  I  hope 
your  answer  will  tell  me  the  contrary  ;  for  I  have 
honestly  told  you  the  whole  affair,  and  upon 
recollection  I  cannot  find  what  I  could  have  said 
different  from  what  I  have  done. 

I  am,  dear  Mama, 
Your  most  obedient  and  dutiful  daughter, 

E.  SEYMOUR. 

A  few  days  later  she  writes  again  : — 

"  My  head  was  in  such  a  puzzleation  (from 
which  it  will  not  be  entirely  free  till  I  receive  your 
answer)  when  I  wrote  to  you  last,  that  I  fancy  I 
talked  nonsense  in  my  letter.  I  do  think  I  ought 
to  ask  pardon  for  it,  but  as  you  will  easily  imagine 
I  was  in  no  small  fuss  when  I  wrote.  I  flatter 
myself  you  will  forgive  it,  for  if  it  were  not  sense, 
I  am  sure  it  was  truth." 

Lord  and  Lady  Hertford  were  uncertain  how  to 
act.  Their  daughter's  suitor  was  the  son  of  a 
Yorkshire  Baronet — he  had  a  tolerable  fortune, 
but  it  was  not  a  great  match  for  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  heiress  of  all  the  Percies. 
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In  answer  to  a  letter  of  her  mother's  Lady 
Betty  writes  : — 

"  Since  you  are  so  good  as  to  wish  to  know  my 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Hugh  Smithson's 
proposal  I  must  honestly  confess  to  you  that,  had 
it  met  with  my  Papa's  approbation  and  yours,  I 
should  very  willingly  have  consented  to  it.  Nay, 
I  shall  not  scruple  to  own  that  I  have  a  partiality 
for  him.  His  estate,  I  have  been  told,  will  be 
greater  than  what  I  believe  you  apprehend,  and  he 
has  an  extreme  good  character.  But  all  this  is 
nothing,  and  I  only  mention  it  to  convince  you 
that  I  would  not  conceal  one  thought  of  my  heart 
from  you  and  my  Papa.  To  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  I  hope  it  will  always  be  so,  for  I  have  never 
opened  my  lips  about  it  to  a  mortal,  and  as  for  Sir 
Hugh,  I  am  sure  he  is  far  from  suspecting  it.  I 
am  therefore  still  in  the  same  way  of  thinking  that 
I  was  before ;  that  is  to  say  a  fixed  resolution 
implicitly  to  obey  your  commands,  for  there  is 
nothing  that  I  would  not  suffer  to  prevent  you  and 
Papa  from  a  moment's  uneasiness.  As  I  told  you 
before  I  would  readily  sacrifice  my  own  inclina- 
tions to  your  commands.  ...  I  am  positive  you 
would  forgive  me  did  you  know  how  miserable  I 
am  for  fear  of  either  deceiving  or  displeasing  you 
or  my  Papa,  who  I  hope  will  not  be  angry  with 


me." 


Lady  Hertford  evidently  thought  that  it  would 
be  wise  not  to  enter  into  any  engagement,  for  on 
November  1  Lady  Betty  writes  : — 
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"  I  am  glad  you  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
my  assurances  of  my  duty  and  obedience  to  your 
wishes  and  my  Papa's.  You  say  you  fear  my 
resolution  gives  me  some  pain,  and  I  cannot  with- 
out forfeiting  the  sincerity  I  have  hitherto  pre- 
served throughout  this  whole  affair  deny  that  I 
am  not  quite  easy  about  it ;  but  let  me  conjure 
you  not  to  think  of  this.  As  for  my  looks  I  fear 
they  will  not  please  you,  for  they  certainly  are  not 
so  good  as  they  were ;  but  I  endeavour  all  I  can 
to  mend  them,  though  I  believe  nothing  will  do  it 
but  the  sight  of  you  and  my  Papa,  which  will  be 
the  greatest  cordial  in  the  world  to  me,  and  which 
I  expect  with  the  utmost  impatience." 

Though  Lady  Betty  would  not  admit  in  her 
letters  home  that  her  heart  had  capitulated  to 
Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  such  was  evidently  the  case. 
She  became  seriously  ill,  and  her  parents,  who 
from  the  first  had  been  quite  ready  to  be  won  over, 
gave  their  consent  to  the  marriage.  The  news 
evidently  assisted  Lady  Betty's  convalescence, 
for  she  writes  : — 

"  I  can  now  with  much  sincerity  assure  you  that 
I  am  most  surprisingly  better  than  when  I  wrote 
to  you  last.  My  fever  has  entirely  left  me  .  .  . 
and  I  want  nothing  but  strength  and  spirits  which 
I  hope  I  shall  soon  get." 

The  prospective  bridegroom  then  wrote  to  Lady 
Hertford  : — 

"  As  I  was  extremely  sensible  that  I  had  neither 
fortune  nor  any  other  qualification  sufficient  in 
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itself  to  procure  me  so  great  an  honour,  my  hopes 
only  depended  upon  Lady  Betty  being  moved 
in  my  favour  by  the  sincerity  of  my  love ;  the 
constant  regard  which  I  hope  she  is  convinced  I 
will  pay  in  every  action  of  my  life  to  promote  her 
pleasure  and  happiness,  and  the  miseries  I  must 
suffer  from  a  disappointment." 

Lord  and  Lady  Hertford's  consent  having 
been  obtained,  the  next  thing  to  do  was  to 
approach  the  proud  Duke. 

Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  feeling  unequal  to  the 
task  himself,  persuaded  a  mutual  friend,  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  to  approach  'his  prospective 
father-in-law.  The  Duke  of  Leeds  in  his  letter, 
which  is  a  paean  of  praise,  says  that  he  knows 
Sir  Hugh  to  be  a  "  gentleman  of  great  honour 
and  worth,  and  one  that  is  endowed  with  all  those 
qualities  which  are  necessary  to  make  an  honest 
man,  a  sincere  friend  and  an  agreeable  companion." 

He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  money  side  of 
the  marriage.  Sir  Hugh  has  £4,000  a  year,  and 
he  artfully  adds,  "  he  will  doubtless  inherit  on  the 
death  of  a  relative  who  is  upwards  of  fourscore 
years  of  age  very  near,  if  not  quite,  £3,000  a  year 
more." 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  eventually  gave  his 
consent.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
particularly  attached  to  his  granddaughter  and 
he  did  not  much  mind  who  she  married  provided 
it  was  a  suitable  match.  The  succession  to  the 
Duchy  of  Somerset  was  assured.  The  Duke, 
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in  the  natural  order  of  events,  would  be  succeeded 
by  Lady  Betty's  father,  Lord  Hertford,  and  as 
Lady  Betty  had  a  young  brother,  Lord  Beau- 
champ,  the  thought  that  difficulties  might  arise 
in  the  future  never  troubled  the  "  proud  Duke." 

A  few  years  after  Lady  Betty's  marriage, 
Lord  Beauchamp  went  abroad  to  make  the  Grand 
Tour  with  his  tutor.  He  had  just  completed 
the  tour  and  was  about  to  return  home,  after  a 
two  years'  absence,  when  he  was  struck  down 
by  smallpox,  and  died  a  few  days  later  at  Bologna. 

The  poor  mother  writes  to  a  friend  : — 

"  Two  posts  before  I  had  a  letter  from  him, 
written  with  all  the  life  and  innocent  cheerful- 
ness inherent  in  his  nature.  The  next  but  one 
came  from  his  afflicted  governor  to  acquaint  his 
unhappy  father  that  he  had  lost  the  most  dutiful 
and  best  of  sons,  the  pride  and  hope  of  his  declin- 
ing years.  My  daughter,  who  is  very  good  to  me, 
has  sent  me  her  youngest  son,  just  turned  four 
years  old,  to  amuse  me  in  my  solitude,  because 
he  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine  and  shows  a 
great  deal  of  his  uncle's  disposition  and  some 
faint  likeness  of  his  person." 

The  relations  between  Lord  Hertford  and  his 
father  had  been  strained  before  and  the  death 
of  Lord  Beauchamp  made  matters  worse.  The 
Duke  had  always  disliked  his  son's  wife  Lady 
Hertford,  and  now  he  was  determined  to  dis- 
possess their  daughter  and  only  remaining  child. 
Crushed  with  grief  as  Lady  Hertford  was,  she 
made  every  effort  to  prevent  this.  She  writes  : — 
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PERCY  LODGE, 

Sep.  27,  1744. 

"  You  must  judge  the  cause  must  be  great 
that  could  raise  indignation  in  a  heart  so  thor- 
oughly broken  as  mine  ;  but  the  inhuman  persecu- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  the  base 
treachery  of  our  pretended  friend,  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  are  such  as  you  will  hardly  believe.  The 
Duke  of  Somerset  has  through  the  solicitation 
and  misrepresentations  which  my  Lord  Grenville 
undertook  to  the  King,  secretly  obtained  a  pro- 
mise from  His  Majesty  for  a  patent  to  create  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  Earl  of  Northumberland 
for  his  life,  and  then  (in  wrong  of  poor  Lady 
Betty  and  her  children)  to  Sir  Charles  Wyndham 
and  his  heirs  male,  then  to  Mr.  O'Brien  and  his, 
and  in  failure  of  both  of  these  to  their  sister  ; 
but  as  the  King  is  as  just  a  man  as  any  in  his 
dominion,  he  made  a  scruple  of  giving  a  title 
away  from  my  lord's  heirs,  which  seemed  to  be 
their  natural  right,  till  my  Lord  Grenville  assured 
him  that  the  whole  estate  in  that  country  was, 
by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Somerset,  settled  on 
Sir  Charles  in  case  my  Lord  had  no  son,  and  that 
as  Betty  could  have  but  £4,000  a  year,  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  my  lord  who  had  the 
title.  All  this  passed  without  our  knowing  a 
syllable  of  their  scheme,  which  was  so  near  being 
executed  that  it  was  to  be  signed  on  the  Monday, 
and  we  did  not  hear  of  it  until  late  on  Friday 
night.  On  Saturday  morning,  my  lord  wrote  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  complain  of  the  manifest 
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injustice.  The  Duke  told  him  that  he  was  at 
that  moment  going  out  of  town  and  did  not  return 
till  Sunday  evening,  but  when  he  came  back  would 
give  him  all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  though  he 
feared  it  was  too  late." 

George  II  saw  the  unfairness  of  dispossessing 
Lady  Betty.  And  eventually  the  Duke  of  Som- 
erset abandoned  his  claim  to  the  title  of  the 
Percies. 

Thackeray  calls  George  Ha"  dull  little  man  of 
low  tastes."  But  in  this  dispute  he  showed  that 
he  had  a  strong  sense  of  justice.  Nearly  fifty 
years  before  the  Duke,  after  giving  a  solemn  pro- 
mise to  the  old  Countess  of  Northumberland, 
that  he  would  be  known  by  the  title  of  Northum- 
berland, broke  his  word.  Later,  after  he  had 
married  secondly,  he  tried  to  disinherit  his 
grand-daughter  and  make  good  his  claim  to  a 
title  which  was  never  his  but  his  wife's.  The 
"  dull  little  man "  saw  through  this,  and  it  was 
owing  to  him  that  Lady  Betty  became  Countess 
of  Northumberland,  and  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Northumberland . 

The  old  Duke  of  Somerset  died  in  1748,  and 
Lord  Hertford  only  lived  for  a  short  time  after 
inheriting  his  new  honours.  In  1751  Lady  Betty's 
husband  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland.  The  following  year  he 
was  made  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  Lord- 
Lieutenant  and  Vice- Admiral  of  Northumberland, 
and  in  1757  he  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
The  rise  of  this  Yorkshire  baronet  is  certainly 
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astonishing.  He  was  not  a  great  soldier,  or  a 
great  sailor,  or  a  great  statesman.  He  seems 
without  possessing  the  highest  intellectual  quali- 
ties to  have  been  an  extremely  sensible  and  most 
dependable  man.  Also  he  possessed  that  most 
valuable  quality  of  knowing  exactly  what  he 
wanted.  As  a  young  man  he  wanted  Lady  Betty. 
Obstacles  did  not  exist  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
One  by  one  they  were  swept  away.  Lady  Betty 
was  the  first  to  give  way,  Lord  and  Lady  Hertford 
followed,  and  at  last  the  Duke.  The  Earl  of 
Northumberland  was  ambitious  but  not  foolishly 
so.  When  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  he 
helped  the  young  King  George  III  to  form  a 
strong  Whig  administration  the  King  proposed 
rewarding  him  by  making  him  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  His  colleagues  objected.  And  not 
only  his  colleagues  but  Northumberland  himself. 
He  knew  that  he  was  unsuited  to  such  a  position. 
And  it  was  not  what  he  wanted.  What  he  wanted 
was  a  Dukedom.  When  he  preferred  his  request 
we  are  told  "  The  King  coloured  and  looked 
embarrassed." 

His  Majesty's  version  of  the  affair  is  given  in  a 
letter  that  he  wrote  to  Lord  Chatham. 

"  I  told  him,"  he  says,  "that  his  request  of  a 
Dukedom  was  new  to  me,  that  I  could  consider 
of  it,  that  I  had  thought  he  only  looked  up  to  a 
Marquisate.  He  said  that  was  a  more  modern 
rank  in  the  English  Peerage  ;  that  what  he  asked 
was  the  old  title  of  Lady  Northumberland's 
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family;  that  if  he  succeeded  he  never  would  be 
an  applier  for  public  employments.  I  then  con- 
cluded with  assuring  him  that  he  should  know  my 
decision  to-morrow.  Undoubtedly  few  peers  have 
so  great  an  estate  in  point  of  income,  and  scarce 
any  in  point  of  extent,  therefore  if  you  will  co- 
operate with  me  in  declaring  I  don't  mean  by 
this  to  open  a  door  for  the  creating  many  dukes 
I  will  consent  to  it." 

There  had  been  no  dukedom  created  for  fifty 
years,  and  the  promotion  of  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland led  to  a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling,  as  will  be 
seen  from  Lady  Mary  Coke's  entry  in  her  Journal. 

SUDBROOK,  1766. 

.  .  .  Was  called  in  to  see  Lady  Dalkeith  who 
came  from  town  and  brought  us  the  news  of 
the  new  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northumberland. 

He   kissed    hands   yesterday.       Lord  much 

offended,  having  applied  for  the  same  honour 
many  years  before  and  always  being  refused. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northumberland 
lived  in  great  state.  The  old  homes  of  the  Per- 
cies  had  been  rebuilt  one  by  one.  The  land  had 
fallen  into  decay,  but  the  Duke  was  determined  to 
bring  it  under  cultivation  again.  De  Fonblanque 
says  : — "  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  is  said 
to  have  planted  annually  over  1,200  trees,  and  he 
imported  hitherto  unknown  specimens  of  tim- 
ber, fruits  and  flowers  from  various  parts  of  the 
world." 

He  was  a  many-sided  man  interested  not  only 
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in  Agriculture  but  in  Art.  He  commissioned  his 
friend  Sir  Horace  Mann,  who  was  British  Minister 
at  Florence,  to  procure  him  copies  of  famous  old 
masters.  People  used  to  wonder  how  it  was 
possible  for  the  Duke  and  Duchess  to  do  all  this 
on  their  income.  Horace  Walpole  says  : — "They 
are  building  at  Northumberland  House,  at  Sion 
House,  at  Alnwick,  and  Warkworth  Castles : 
have  Swiss  porters,  the  Countess  has  her  pipers, 
in  short  they  will  soon  have  no  estate."  But 
Walpole  was  wrong.  Both  the  Duke  and  the 
Duchess  had  a  genius  for  management.  They 
entertained  lavishly,  but  they  did  not  impoverish 
their  estates.  At  last  the  famous  Picture  Gallery 
was  almost  completed.  Walpole  rather  laughs 
at  this  fine  art  craze,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Mann  : — 

"  Your  brother  tells  me  that  you  defend  my 
Lord  Northumberland's  idea  of  his  Gallery,  so  I 
will  not  abuse  it  so  much  as  I  intended,  though  I 
must  say  that  I  am  so  tired  with  copies  of  the 
pictures  he  has  chosen  that  I  would  scarce  hang 
up  the  originals.  And  then,  copies  of  anything 
now  living  !  and  at  that  price  ! — indeed  price  is  no 
obstacle  or  rather  is  a  reason  for  my  Lord  North- 
umberland liking  anything  .  .  .  you  ask  me  if  I 
have  seen  Lord  Northumberland's  Triumph  of 
Bacchus.  I  have  not ;  you  know  I  never  ap- 
proved the  thought  of  those  copies,  and  have 
subdued  my  curiosity  until  the  Gallery  is  thrown 
open  at  the  first  Masquerade." 
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Soon  after  he  writes  again  : — 

"  Lord  Northumberland's  great  gallery  is  fin- 
ished and  opened.  It  is  a  sumptuous  chamber, 
but  might  have  been  in  better  taste.  He  is 
wonderfully  content  with  his  pictures  and  gave 
me  leave  to  report  it  to  you.  I  rejoiced  as 
you  had  been  the  negotiator  ;  as  you  was  not  the 
painter  you  will  allow  me  not  to  be  so  profuse  of 
my  applause.  Indeed  I  have  yet  only  seen  them 
by  candlelight.  Meng's  School  of  Athens  pleased 
me ;  Pompeio's  two  are  black  and  hard,  Cos- 
tanza's  piece  is  abominable." 

The  Duke  delighted  in  Art  and  the  Duchess 
inherited  something  of  her  mother's  taste  for 
versifying.  De  Fonblanque  says  that  she  contri- 
buted to  a  collection  of  amateur  poetry  that  was 
published  in  1775.  *'  The  noble  authors,"  says 
Walpole,  "are  the  best  of  this  foolish  Parnassus. 
There  is  a  very  pretty  copy  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland  has  got  very 
jollily  through  her  task."  The  subject  of  Her 
Grace's  poem  was  a  buttered  muffin.  Dr.  John- 
son condemned  the  publication  as  "the  frivolous 
production  of  blockheads  " ;  and  on  Boswell  plead- 
ing that  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland  had  con- 
tributed, he  replied,  "  Sir,  the  Duchess  of  Northum- 
berland may  do  what  she  pleases ;  nobody  will 
say  anything  to  a  lady  of  her  rank." 

The  Duchess  delighted  in  travelling.  Travel- 
ling in  the  days  of  the  Georges  was  not  the  plea- 
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sant,  carefully  organized  amusement  that  it  is 
to-day.  Lady  Mary  Coke  was  another  eighteenth 
century  globe-trotter.  And  from  the  accounts  of 
her  various  expeditions  one  sees  how  tiring  travel- 
ling must  have  been  even  to  any  one  young  and 
strong.  On  one  occasion  Lady  Mary  left  Paris  at 
seven  o'clock  and  managed  to  get  as  far  as  Amiens 
that  night.  On  Wednesday  she  set  off  again  and 
reached  Calais  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Thursday. 
Then  came  the  crossing.  After  crossing,  as  the  tide 
was  not  favourable  the  vessel  lay  at  anchor  for  many 
hours.  And  at  last  a  fishing  boat  was  rowed  out 
and  the  weary  passengers  were  landed.  These 
minor  hardships  however  did  not  prevent  people 
with  a  taste  for  travelling  indulging  this  taste. 
Lady  Mary,  who  had  been  through  France  and 
Italy  and  Germany,  was  considered  quite  an 
authority  on  the  subject.  And  when  the  Duchess 
of  Northumberland  decided  to  go  abroad  it  was  to 
Lady  Mary  that  she  turned.  It  was  an  unlucky 
trip  in  some  ways,  for  many  things  happened  to 
hinder  the  Duchess. 

In  1768  Lady  Mary  Coke  writes  in  her  Jour- 
nal : — 

"  The  Duchess  has  laid  aside  her  intention  of 
going  to  Paris,  but  is  still  determined  to  go  abroad 
and  consulted  me  where  she  should  go  that  was 
not  very  distant  and  where  there  was  something 
worth  seeing.  I  advised  her  to  go  to  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  and  from  thence  to  Bonn,  to  the  Court 
of  the  Elector  of  Cologne." 
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Shortly  afterwards  she  writes  to  a  friend  : — 

"  After  going  to  some  shops  where  I  had  busi- 
ness I  waited  on  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland 
according  to  the  appointment.  She  was  not 
quite  dressed  and  made  me  wait  some  little  time, 
for  which  she  begged  a  thousand  pardons,  but 
said  she  had  some  excuse  being  much  surprised 
in  the  morning  with  a  note  to  inform  her  that  a 
whole  family  of  the  name  of  Percy  were  just 
arrived  from  France  on  purpose  to  make  her  a  visit. 
You  must  have  heard,  I  believe,  that  when  Her 
Grace  was  at  Paris,  being  told  of  a  Page  of  the 
Prince  of  Monaco's  whose  name  was  Percy,  she 
sent  him  five  hundred  pounds,  and  at  the  same 
time  inquired  whether  there  was  any  more  of  his 
family  in  France,  and  was  told  there  were  several 
branches  of  the  Percy  family  settled  in  Normandy, 
upon  which  the  Duchess  said,  '  One  day  or  other  I 
will  certainly  visit  my  cousins  in  Normandy.'  All 
this  I  had  from  her,  to  which  she  added,  '  But 
behold  my  good  cousins  would  not  wait  for  my 
visit,  but  are  come  to  visit  me,  and  at  a  most 
inconvenient  time,  as  I  am  going  abroad.  I  think 
the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  carry  them  back  with 
me,  but  in  the  meantime  I  found  myself  obliged  to 
send  and  take  them  a  lodging,  and  invited  them  to 
dinner  through  my  servant  who  went  with  the 
invitation  and  says  that  one  of  them  is  a  strange 
figure.'  I  told  the  Duchess  I  thought  it  was  a  very 
inconvenient  visit  and  that  I  heartily  wished  Her 
Grace  had  got  free  from  her  French  cousins  and 
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had  settled  them  again  in  their  own  countiy  as  I 
did  suppose  their  intention  was  that  she  should 
maintain  them  in  this." 

These  old  Journals  are  very  tantalizing.  We 
feel  we  want  to  know  what  became  of  the  French 
cousins,  particularly  of  the  one  who  was  "  such  a 
strange  figure."  Apparently  Her  Grace  got  rid  of 
them  satisfactorily,  for  Lady  Mary  writes  a  few 
days  later  :— 

"  I  was  obliged  to  go  again  to  the  Duchess  of 
Northumberland.  Her  Grace  had  more  questions 
to  ask  me  about  her  journey.  She  sets  out  to- 
morrow morning  and  is  to  be  absent  six  weeks." 

The  Duchess  set  off  on  Thursday  morning,  but 
once  again  something  happened  to  interrupt  the 
trip.  Two  days  later  Lady  Mary  writes  to  a 
friend,  and  this  is  what  she  says  :— 

"  Your  son  told  me  to  my  great  surprise  that 
the  Duchess  of  Northumberland  was  returned 
upon  receiving  information  that  a  man  was  set 
out  with  intention  to  rob  her  as  soon  as  she  got 
to  France.  He  is,  I  am  told,  taken  up,  and  is  to  be 
examined  on  Monday,  but  whether  it  has  obliged 
the  Duchess  to  give  up  her  journey,  or  that  she 
only  waits  till  she  can  travel  with  more  security,  I 
can't  tell  you." 

But  we  know  that  the  Duchess  in  spite  of 
French  cousins  and  English  footpads  did  at  last 
start  on  her  travels.  On  Sunday,  April  10,  Lady 
Mary  writes  :— 
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"  I  had  yesterday  an  answer  from  Mr.  Gresseuer 
with  a  very  polite  message  from  the  Elector  of 
Cologne.  I  am  sure  the  Duchess  of  Northumber- 
land will  be  received  with  great  civility  at  his 
Court." 

Not  long  afterwards,  writing  from  Netting  Hill 
she  says : — 

"  At  half  an  hour  after  seven  I  went  to  the 
Princess  Amelia.  H.R.H.  told  me  she  had 
received  three  letters  from  the  Princess  of  Hesse, 
and  that  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland  arrived 
at  Frankfort  the  seventeenth  of  last  month." 

And  a  few  weeks  later  : — 

"  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northumberland 
are  expected  in  town  on  Saturday,  so  they  come  in 
time  to  give  the  King  of  Denmark  an  Entertain- 
ment. If  it  is  at  Sion  I  think  I  should  like  to  be 
invited,  as  I  have  never  been  there  since  the  great 
improvements." 

Lady  Mary  was  on  tenterhooks  until  she  knew 
for  certain  where  the  great  Ball  was  to  be  held. 
She  was  a  devout  church-goer,  and  on  Sunday 
went  to  church  as  usual,  but  even  on  Sunday  she 
could  not  keep  the  forthcoming  entertainment 
from  her  thoughts. 

This  is  the  entry  in  her  Journal  for  Sunday, 
September  25  :— 

"  After  hearing  a  long  dull  sermon  upon  an 
exceedingly  good  subject  I  came  home,  and  at 
half  an  hour  after  one  o'clock  went  to  Sudbrook, 
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and  in  the  evening  according  to  custom  my  sister 
carried  me  to  Lord  Blandford's.  There  was  no 
party,  only  Lady  Jane  Scott  had  dined  with  her. 
She  told  me  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northum- 
berland intended  giving  a  ball  to  the  King  of 
Denmark  at  Northumberland  House.  As  it  is 
not  to  be  at  Sion  I  am  very  indifferent  about 
being  invited." 

A  few  days  later  comes  the  long-looked-for 
invitation. 

"  Friday.  When  I  came  home  I  found  a  card 
from  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northumberland, 
inviting  me  to  a  Ball  they  give  the  King  of 
Denmark  at  Sion  on  Friday  next ;  the  hour  half 
an  hour  after  seven  o'clock.  I  shall  certainly 
go  and  am  much  obliged  to  them  for  their  polite- 
ness, but  I  don't  think  anything  of  that  kind  will 
ever  amuse  me  again." 

The  following  Friday  the  Ball  took  place,  and 
on  the  Saturday  Lady  Mary  gives  us  an  account 
of  it  in  her  Journal. 

"  I  left  Sion  at  one  o'clock  this  morning  and 
I  really  think — like  the  house,  the  temporary 
building  in  the  Square  Court,  and  the  suppers — it 
was  finer  than  anything  I  ever  saw.  The  com- 
pany was  very  numerous  but  no  crowd.  The 
King  of  Denmark  had  dined  there,  and  some  of 
those  who  were  at  the  dinner  told  me  nothing 
could  surpass  the  magnificence.  The  Princess 
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Amelia,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  were  all  there  in  the  evening.  The 
two  Dukes  stayed  to  supper,  but  the  Princess  went 
away  before  eleven  o'clock.  There  was  dancing 
and  cards.  Lady  Ailesbury  asked  me  to  play 
at  her  table,  which  I  willingly  accepted,  but 
was  a  little  surprised  to  find  Miss  Chudleigh  was 
of  the  party.  Lady  Ailesbury  won  three  or  four 
and  twenty  guineas,  but  nobody  lost  much.  I 
wish  I  could  describe  the  temporary  building, 
the  illuminations  of  which  was  both  pretty  and 
magnificent.  Some  people  said  it  was  like  a  tale 
in  the  Arabian  Nights;  others  that  the  whole 
together  looked  like  the  Court  of  Augustus. 
I  am  not  florid  in  my  descriptions,  but  I  really 
believe  nothing  ever  exceeded  it  in  any  country. 
And  the  Duke  and  Duchess's  civility  to  every- 
body was  beyond  anything  I  have  ever  seen." 

The  following  year  Marie  Antoinette  was 
married  to  the  Dauphin.  The  Duchess  was 
determined  to  be  present,  and  as  the  Duke  was  not 
able  to  accompany  her  set  out  alone.  While  she 
was  in  Paris  she  wrote  some  lively  letters  to  her 
husband  and  sons.  These  letters  are  for  all  time. 
They  are  entirely  free  from  the  heavy  Johnsonic 
touch  which  was  much  in  vogue.  The  Duchess 
makes  no  attempt  at  elaborate  composition.  She 
has  a  modern  touch.  We  do  not  feel  when  we 
read  that  we  are  reading  about  dead  things  and 
dead  people.  Her  letters  have  the  breath  of  life. 
This  is  her  account  of  the  Dauphin's  marriage  : — 
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"  PARIS,  May  21,  1770. 

"  The  whole  Court  had  amazingly  fine  clothes, 
as  you  will  easily  believe  when  I  tell  you  that 
some  of  the  silks  without  the  trimmings  cost 
forty-four  guineas  a  yard.  Some  of  the  ladies 
are  really  very  handsome.  I  thought  Madame 
de  Polignac  the  most  so.  I  did  not  admire  the 
King's  clothes.  He  is  like  the  Duke  of  Kingston, 
but  not  near  so  well,  and  looks  a  great  deal  older. 
The  Dauphin's  figure  in  the  habit  of  the  order 
of  St.  Esprit  pleased  me  very  well.  He  is  like 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  but  fairer,  and  his  features 
longer,  and  there  is  something  pensive,  but  sensible 
in  his  countenance. 

"  The  Dauphiness  looks  like  a  child  of  twelve 
years  old  (she  is  not  fifteen).  She  is  a  little 
marked  with  the  smallpox,  but  not  enough  to 
disfigure  her  in  the  least,  and  her  complexion  is 
fair  and  clear.  She  really  had  on  a  load  of 
jewels.  The  Dauphin  seemed  to  show  much  more 
timidity  on  the  occasion  than  his  little  wife. 
When  the  Mass  began  after  the  marriage  ceremony 
and  they  presented  him  a  book,  he  seemed  quite 
relieved  at  having  an  excuse  for  not  looking  about 
him.  The  little  Madame,  his  sister,  is  as  round  as 
a  ball.  I  daresay  her  circumference  considerably 
exceeds  her  height." 

Here  is  an  extract  from  another  lively  letter  : — 

I  never  saw  anything  equal  to  the  voracious  appetite  of 
the  little  Madame,  the  Dauphin's  sister.  Her  plate  was 
always  heaped  up,  and  while  she  gobbled  down  whatever 
was  upon  it  her  eyes  seemed  to  devour  all  the  meat  on  the 
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other  dishes.     I  really  believe  she  ate  as  much  as  Dr.  Percy 
does  at  two  meals. 

Poor  little  Dauphiness  "  loaded  with  jewels  "  ! 
Poor  little  "  fat  Madame  whose  plate  was  heaped 
up  with  the  richest  of  food  "  !  Twenty-two  years 
later  and  they  were  all  prisoners  in  the  gloomy 
tower  of  the  ancient  home  of  the  Templars.  The 
accommodation  was  of  the  meanest  and  most 
wretched.  Madame  was  no  longer,  as  the  Duchess 
describes  her,  "  round  as  a  ball."  She  who  had 
been  so  fond  of  good  things  to  eat  had  now  to  put 
up  with  the  coarsest  of  fare.  But  at  any  rate 
they  were  all  together  in  their  misery — the  King 
and  the  Queen  and  the  little  "  fat  Madame,"  and 
the  children.  The  Commune,  not  satisfied  that 
they  were  being  sufficiently  punished,  tried  to 
devise  some  new  means  of  torture.  They  decided 
to  separate  Louis  from  his  wife  and  family. 
When  Marie  Antoinette  heard  this  she  adopted 
a  plan  made  familiar  to  us  during  the  last  few 
years.  Like  the  modern  Suffragette  she  refused 
all  food,  declaring  she  would  rather  die  of  starva- 
tion than  be  separated  from  her  husband.  The 
Commune  was  beaten.  And  the  sad  little  family 
comforted  one  another  until  the  day  came  when 
Marie  Antoinette  watched  her  husband  being  led 
past  her  window  and  knew  that  she  was  looking 
at  him  for  the  last  time. 

The  Duchess  did  not  live  to  see  these  changes 
come  to  pass.  She  died  when  Marie  Antoinette 
was  in  the  full  splendour  of  her  youth  and 
beauty. 
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CHAPTER   X 
A  GAINSBOROUGH  DUCHESS 

AN  unmarried  duke  is  always  an  object  of 
affectionate  interest.  In  the  year  1774 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  looked  upon  as  the 
first  match  in  England.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  that  he  might  possibly  marry  Lady  Betty 
Hamilton,  the  giddy  daughter  of  the  beautiful 
Elizabeth  Gunning.  Whether  Lady  Betty  would 
have  been  less  unhappy  with  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire than  she  was  with  Lord  Stanley  is  not  for 
anybody  to  say.  The  match  which  would  have 
satisfied  the  ambitions  of  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
did  not  come  off.  And  in  1774  the  fifth  Duke  of 
Devonshire  married  Georgiana  Spencer,  a  girl  of 
seventeen. 

This  marriage  swept  Lord  Spencer's  daughter 
off  her  feet.  And  it  was  no  wonder.  Here  was 
she  a  young  girl,  absolutely  inexperienced,  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  take  up  a  great  position. 
Verses  were  written  to  the  Piccadilly  Beauty. 
According  to  a  contemporary,  "  her  court  was 
composed  of  fops  and  fools."  But  she  was  only 
seventeen  remember. 

Soon  the  young  Duchess  managed  to  get  her- 
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self  talked  about.  Three  years  after  her  marriage 
a  pamphlet  was  published  taking  her  to  task  very 
seriously.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  is  probably  the  work 
of  some  country  parson  who  had  known  her  as  a 
child.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  front  page  : — 


Letter  to  Her  Grace  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire 

Let  me  ask  your  Grace  if  you  are  happy  ?  Do  the  tri- 
umphs over  reason  and  good  sense  in  giving  or  at  least 
satisfying  grotesque  fashion  to  the  imitative  multitude 
afford  you  any  real  pleasure  ?  Does  Content  sit  smiling  at 
your  heart  ?  Or  does  a  loud  playful  gaiety  deceive  you  into 
a  belief  that  you  are  contented  ? 

The  next  quotation  is  of  particular  interest  at 
the  present  time  when  it  is  repeated  on  all  sides 
that  Woman  has  always  been  ground  down  and 
never  allowed  to  come  forward  in  Art,  Science 
and  Literature.  The  lecturer  of  the  youthful 
Duchess  holds  a  different  opinion.  He  says  : — 

This  Age  in  particular  offers  to  your  Grace  a  singular 
and  most  happy  means  of  distinguishing  your  beneficence  in 
holding  forth  to  your  Patronage  so  many  of  your  own  sex 
who  are  eminent  in  almost  every  branch  of  Art,  Science  and 
Literature. 

The  pious  writer  goes  on  to  accuse  the  Duchess 
of  levity.  All  sensible  people,  he  says,  are  shocked 
at  her  conduct,  and  after  her  excellent  bringing 
up  one  might  have  expected  something  different. 
He  winds  up  : — 

Your  Grace  is  one  of  the  first  women  in  this  kingdom  in 
rank,  fortune  and  beauty  ;  so  that  you  could  have  no  real 
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temptation  to  depart  from  that  dignity  which  should  be 
inseparable  from  you  under  a  foolish  notion  which  misleads 
so  many — of  acquiring  importance." 

Naturally  one  of  her  many  friends  was  bound 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Duchess.  A 
pretty  little  anecdote  of  her  was  going  the  rounds. 
It  seems  that  while  crossing  a  barren  common  the 
young  Duchess  had  come  across  a  half-starved 
cow.  Her  heart  had  been  touched,  so  much  so, 
that  on  returning  home  she  had  composed  some 
verses  relating  the  incident.  They  are  shockingly 
bad  verses,  but  at  any  rate  they  show  that  she  had 
a  good  heart.  One  of  her  friends  and  well-wishers 
hearing  of  this  anecdote  immediately  rushed  into 
print.  His  defence  is  called  "  The  Duchess  of 
Devonshire's  Cow."  He  relates  the  cow  incident, 
gives  extracts  of  the  Duchess's  mediocre  verse,  and 
finishes  indignantly  : — 

While  Devon's  Duchess  stands  at  Reason's  bar 

And  bears  th'  invective  of  the  wordy  war 

While  armed  by  genius  a  satiric  muse 

Comes  into  Court  impatient  to  accuse 

Severer  still  while  now  a  letter  writer 

Of  treasonable  folly  does  indite  her 

I  rise  !  a  feeble  advocate  indeed 

But  where  the  wit  should  fail  the  truth  shall  plead — 

'Tis  Hebe  circled  by  light  frolic's  Court 
Twin'd  arm  in  arm,  with  young  inventive  sport 
Who  playful  roves  'mid  life's  unclouded  dawn 
On  flowery  dissipations  magic  lawn 
This  is  the  subject  of  th'  enormous  crime 
For  which  she  is  arraign'd  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

Unfortunately    the    Duchess's    champion    did 
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not  do  her  cause  any  good.  Very  soon  there 
appeared  : — 

A  Second  Letter 
To  Her  Grace  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

And  the  writer  took  it  upon  himself  to  lecture 
her  more  in  the  second  letter  than  he  had  done 
in  the  first.  This  is  what  he  says  : — 

MADAM, — 

The  apprehensions  which  Your  Grace  and  some 
of  your  confidential  friends  expressed  previous 
to  the  publication  of  my  first  letter  induced  me  to 
suppress  many  parts  of  it.  I  had  formed  a  vain 
hope  that  a  serious  Address  might  awaken  your 
slumbering  reason,  turn  its  scrutinies  to  your  past 
conduct  and  force  upon  you  a  consciousness  of  the 
many  subjects,  which  might  be  observed  there  for 
rigid  investigation  and  severe  chastisement.  But 
the  public  appearance  of  that  Epistle  converted 
your  apprehensions  and  those  of  your  trusting 
associates  into  a  boasting  affectation  ;  and  though 
it  has  been  the  source  of  much  anxiety  you 
treated  it  with  a  childish  levity  and  contempt 
which  has  brought  me  to  my  paper  again.  I  shall 
therefore  proceed  with  much  good  will  to  offer 
the  suppression  of  my  former  Letter  to  the  Public 
and  to  Your  Grace. 

You  have  been,  for  some  time,  the  object  of 
pity  among  all  persons  of  reason  and  understand- 
ing ;  and  I  must  beg  leave  to  inform  Your  Grace, 
that  contempt  is  not  far  behind,  and  may  soon 
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overtake  you.  As  I  have  entered  upon  the 
business  of  holding  forth  a  picture  of  your  conduct 
to  the  world  and  to  yourself  it  becomes  me  to  write 
without  reserve,  or  I  should  not  mortify  you  so 
much  as  to  inform  you,  that  even  hairdressers, 
milliners,  mantua-makers,  and  the  whole  gentry 
of  similar  denominations  lift  up  their  eyes  at  the 
mention  of  your  name  and  declare  you  to  be  a 
phenomenon  of  Folly.  Yes,  ungrateful  crea- 
tures !  they  make  Your  Grace,  to  whom  they  are 
so  much  indebted,  the  chief  topic  of  their  pro- 
fessional entertainment ;  and  render  the  toilettes 
of  their  employers  agreeable  and  interesting  by 
the  variety  of  anecdotes  which  your  conduct 
furnishes  their  daily  intelligence. 

Your  Grace  may  pretend  that  the  public 
displeasure  is  a  matter  which  gives  you  little 
concern  :  but  declarations  of  this  kind  will  not 
be  believed ;  and  the  whole  of  your  past  conduct 
will  give  a  positive  denial  to  such  an  assertion. 
The  pains  you  have  taken  to  attract  public  notice 
evidently  proves  that  public  admiration  is  the 
object  of  your  heart ;  and  when  this  is  not  only 
withdrawn,  but  changed  into  contempt  and  insult, 
Your  Grace  will  in  vain  declare  your  indifference 
about  it.  No  one  will  believe  you. 

There  is  another  cause  assigned  for  your 
extreme  love  of  dissipation.  I  allude,  Madam,  to 
the  insipidity  which  some  of  your  particular 
friends  choose  to  throw  around  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  character.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
would  beg  Your  Grace  to  reflect  for  a  moment, 
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what  must  be  the  folly  of  that  woman,  whose 
avowed  advocates  fly  to  the  easy,  uninteresting 
temper  of  her  husband  for  a  justification  of  them. 
But,  Madam,  I  will  venture  to  give  a  firm  denial 
to  the  assertion.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  a 
character  of  high  respect.  He  possesses  an  under- 
standing which  has  hitherto  preserved  him  in 
the  path  of  honour  and  dignity  ;  nor  do  I  know  a 
single  instance  of  his  deviating  from  what  became 
him  as  a  man,  or  his  station  required  of  him. 
That  serious,  tranquil,  composed  cast  of  charac- 
ter which  he  possesses,  as  it  has  preserved  him  from 
the  snares  and  talons  of  gamesters  and  sharpers, 
will  be  considered  by  the  harpies  of  that  denomina- 
tion an  insipidity  and  want  of  spirit.  The  man 
of  dissipation  and  extravagance,  beholding  in 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  conduct  a  good  sense 
which  throws  disgrace  upon  his  own,  will 
pronounce  it  dulness  and  pusillanimity  ;  but  the 
many  who  have  shared  his  kindness  and  been  the 
objects  of  his  friendship,  will  declare  him  to  be 
possessed  of  a  sensibility  which  is  capable  of  the 
most  generous  actions. 

He  does  not,  and  I  congratulate  him  upon  it, 
possess  those  flashy  talents  which,  however  cal- 
culated they  may  be  to  amuse,  are  seldom  of  any 
use  to  Society ;  and  too  often  end  in  the  ruin  of 
those  who  possess  them.  But  he  is  endowed  with 
an  understanding  which  has  been  cultivated  with 
wisdom,  and  possesses  that  solidity  which  forms  a 
happy  medium  between  immediate  acquiescence 
and  obstinate  resistance — an  understanding  that 
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is  subject  to  regulation  but  not  to  caprice. 
Besides,  Madam,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  an 
honest  man.  And  if  he  possessed  those  splendid 
follies  which  by  many  are  mistaken  for  abilities, 
your  friends  would  no  longer  shake  their  heads 
and  shrug  sententiously  at  the  mention  of  his 
wisdom.  But  if  ever  the  Duke  should  deviate 
from  prudence  into  dissipation ;  if  he  should 
exchange  the  sober  discretion  which  has  hitherto 
distinguished  him  from  the  generality  of  his  rank, 
for  extravagant  and  riotous  living ;  if,  to  use 
the  language  of  your  friends,  he  should  give  up 
his  present  dulness  and  insipidity  for  the  wisdom 
of  the  Coterie,  or  the  vivacity  of  the  gaming 
table,  I  shall  consider  Your  Grace  as  the  cause  of 
such  a  transformation.  And  while  the  rapacious 
vultures  that  hover  round  the  rich,  sacrifice 
to  your  name,  the  reflecting  part  of  mankind  will 
detest  you. 

But  the  phlegm  attributed  to  your  noble 
husband  seems  for  once  to  be  suspended,  and  the 
approaching  festivity  which,  I  am  informed,  is  of 
his  own  suggesting,  will  gain  him,  at  least,  a 
temporary  credit  for  taste  and  abilities.  In 
general  matters,  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  in 
common  with  your  confidential  associates.  But 
for  once  I  will  speak  their  language,  and,  though 
from  different  motives,  will  applaud  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  for  a  design  which,  if  I  guess  aright, 
does  him  honour  in  the  cause,  and  I  hope  will 
produce  him  satisfaction  in  the  effect. 

His   proposal    for,    or   consent   to,    the   grand 
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Spectacle  which  is  preparing  at  Devonshire  House 
is  not  the  result  of  thoughtless  extravagance. 
Depend  upon  it,  Madam,  some  more  secret  and 
better  motive  gives  life  to  the  costly  exhibition 
at  the  thoughts  whereof  your  heart  pants  with  an 
anxious  pleasure.  I  believe  your  Duke  wishes  to 
make  you  fond  of  home.  And  by  converting 
Devonshire  House,  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
scene  of  tranquil  dignity  and  unparading  hospita- 
lity, into  an  occasional  Temple  of  Pleasure,  he 
thinks  it  may  be  sanctified  to  your  future  appro- 
bation, and  that  the  festive  Consecration  which  is 
preparing,  will  promote  in  you  an  attachment  to 
your  home,  and  render  it  the  chief  scene  of  your 
future  pleasures.  Or  by  one  great  manoeuvre 
to  root  out  of  your  breast  the  infant  love  of 
gaming  which  has  lately  appeared,  to  the  terror 
and  alarm  of  your  best  friends. 

It  is  impossible  that  you  can  be  happy.  Folly 
and  dissipation  are  the  foes  of  happiness.  They 
may  lull  or  rather  baffle  sorrow  for  a  while,  but 
it  will  come  at  last  with  collected  fury,  and  never 
quit  your  heart  until  it  is  rescued  by  repentance, 
or  sheltered  in  the  grave.  Beyond  that  awful 
scene,  I  shall  not  at  present  call  your  attention. 
May  some  event,  big  with  alarm  and  danger, 
force  your  mind  to  contemplate  its  highest  and 
best  interests.  Indeed,  my  pen,  feeble  as  it  is, 
will  not  rest  from  making  occasional  remon- 
strances with  you.  And  it  will  depend  upon  your 
future  conduct,  whether  my  next  Letter  shall 
speak  the  language  of  Censure  or  of  Praise. 
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This  long-winded  eighteenth-century  Open 
Letter  throws  a  powerful  light  on  the  Devon- 
shire menage.  Many  recent  writers  speak  of 
the  fifth  Duke  as  if  he  were  a  clod  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  beautiful  woman  who  married  him. 
True  he  was  stodgy.  But  that  was  not  his 
fault.  He  was  the  typical  great  landed  proprietor 
of  his  own  age,  of  our  age  or  of  any  other  age. 
The  Duchess's  fancy  for  *c  fops  and  fools  "  he 
could  not  understand.  What  the  Duke  probably 
objected  to  more  than  anything  else  was  the  fact 
that  his  wife  was  getting  talked  about.  It  was 
not  pleasant  to  have  open  letters  on  her  conduct 
published  for  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  to  read 
and  laugh  over.  He  was  the  type  of  man  that 
instinctively  and  by  heredity  and  bringing  up 
likes  his  women-folk  to  remain  in  the  background. 
The  young  Duchess  on  the  other  hand  loved  the 
limelight.  All  over  London  her  beauty  was 
discussed,  her  dress  was  discussed,  her  passion 
for  gaming  was  discussed.  And  in  the  same  year 
that  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  was  so  much 
talked  about  The  School  for  Scandal  was  produced. 
Was  the  Duchess  the  original  Lady  Teazle  ? 
They  are  alike  in  so  many  ways.  Both  were 
young  girls  who  had  been  properly  and  piously 
brought  up.  Both  were  suddenly  flung  into  the 
whirlpool  of  London  Society.  Both  were  impul- 
sive and  self-willed.  Both  were  fond  of  playing 
with  fire  like  the  children  that  they  were. 

Sheridan    met    the    Duchess    just    after   her 
marriage,  and  though  he  did  not  know  her  inti- 
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mately  until  some  years  later  he  knew  that  her 
flightiness  was  causing  anxiety  to  her  husband 
and  parents.  He  knew  that  above  all  things  she 
aspired  to  be  known  as  "  a  woman  of  fashion."  He 
knew  that  she  was  afraid  to  tell  her  husband  of 
her  gambling  debts  and  that  sometimes  she  was 
even  afraid  to  venture  out  of  Devonshire  House 
for  fear  of  being  seized  by  the  bailiffs.  All  this 
Sheridan  knew  because  it  was  common  property. 
And  he  also  knew  what  a  fascinating  combination 
she  was  of  innocent  young  girl  and  woman  of  the 
world.  She  was  likely  to  be  taken  in  by  any 
Joseph  Surface  because  she  was  not  very  far- 
seeing.  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  got  herself 
talked  about,  but  (as  in  the  case  of  Lady  Teazle) 
apparently  there  was  nothing  in  it.  As  she  sat 
in  the  box  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  the  opening 
night  of  The  School  for  Scandal  she  must  have 
thought  the  following  dialogue  strangely  appli- 
cable to  her  own  case : — 

Lady  Teazle  has  come  to  pay  a  visit  to  Joseph  Surface. 
All  through  the  scene  she  is  a  bewitching  mixture  of  audacity 
and  shyness. 

LADY  TEAZLE.  Isn't  it  provoking  to  have  the  most  ill- 
natured  things  said  of  me  ?  And  there's  my  friend  Lady 
Sneerwell  has  circulated  I  don't  know  how  many  scandalous 
tales  of  me  and  all  without  any  foundation  too.  That's  what 
vexes  me. 

JOSEPH  SURFACE.  Ay,  Madam,  to  be  sure,  that  is  the 
provoking  circumstance — without  foundation.  Yes,  yes, 
there's  the  mortification  indeed  ;  for  when  a  scandalous 
story  is  believed  against  one,  there  certainly  is  no  comfort 
like  the  consciousness  of  having  deserved  it. 

LADY  TEAZLE.     No,   to  be  sure,   then  I'd  forgive  their 
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malice  ;  but  to  attack  me  who  am  really  so  innocent,  and 
who  never  say  an  ill-natured  thing  of  anybody — that  is  of 
any  friend  ;  and  then  Sir  Peter  too,  to  have  him  so  peevish, 
and  so  suspicious,  when  I  know  the  integrity  of  my  own 
heart.  Indeed  'tis  monstrous. 

When  the  Duchess  had  enjoyed  nearly  ten 
years  of  fun  and  frivolity  a  steadying  influence 
was  brought  to  bear  on  her.  This  was  no  other 
than  the  birth  of  a  little  Georgiana.  The  baby 
accomplished  what  Open  Letters  and  Strictures  on 
her  Conduct  had  failed  to  do.  Later  came  the 
long-looked-for  son  and  heir,  and  then  another 
little  girl — Henrietta.  The  Duchess  seems  to  have 
foregone  some  of  her  gaieties  for  the  sake  of  being 
with  her  children.  Writing  of  one  of  her  little 
girls,  she  says,  "  she  was  very  full  of  God  Almighty 
as  she  was  going  to  bed  last  night  and  said  He  was 
a  darling  and  gave  her  everything  except  pie- 
crust !  I  looked  as  grave  as  I  could  and  explained 
He  would  give  her  everything  that  was  good  if  she 
was  good." 

The  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  owing  to  her  great 
position,  was  brought  into  touch  with  the  leading 
lights  of  the  political  world,  the  artistic  world 
and  the  literary  world.  The  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  says  of  her  that  "though 
entering  with  great  zest  into  the  fashionable 
amusements  of  the  time  she  possessed  intellectual 
and  moral  characteristics  which  enabled  her  to 
be  classed  above  the  ordinary  woman  of  fashion. 
Great  as  were  her  personal  charms  they  were  not 
the  chief  source  of  her  influence  even  over  the 
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majority  of  her  admirers,  it  lay  in  the  amenities 
and  graces  of  her  deportment,  and  her  irresistible 
manners  and  the  seduction  of  her  society." 

Wraxall  and  Horace  Walpole  and  Fanny 
Burney  are  all  quoted  as  bringing  forward 
evidence  that  it  was  by  her  intellect  that  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  reigned  supreme.  But 
these  enthusiasts  do  nothing  but  dwell  on  her 
"  youthful  figure,  flowing  good  nature  and  polite- 
ness." They  do  not  give  any  proof  that  her 
intellect  was  in  any  way  remarkable.  And  as 
the  critic  tells  the  aspiring  novelist  you  may  wear 
out  your  nib  in  asserting  that  your  heroine  is 
brilliant  and  witty,  but  except  you  convey  the 
idea  by  making  her  say  something  brilliant  or 
witty  your  efforts  are  all  in  vain.  Much  of  the 
verse  the  Duchess  wrote  might  have  been  written 
by  any  fairly  educated  school-girl.  Her  letters, 
considering  the  opportunities  she  had  of  being 
in  the  thick  of  the  moving  world,  are  extremely 
uninteresting,  and  her  diary  from  November  20, 
1788,  to  January,  1789,  unearthed  and  published 
by  Mr.  Walter  Sichel,  is  noteworthy  rather  for 
the  facts  recorded  than  for  any  brilliance  or 
shrewdness  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  That 
the  Duchess  delighted  in  the  society  of  clever 
people  is  certain.  She  would  hang  about  Dr. 
Johnson's  chair  listening  almost  breathlessly  to 
the  words  of  wisdom  that  poured  from  his  lips. 
In  this,  she  was  by  no  means  extraordinary.  All 
the  great  ladies  of  the  time  hung  about  Johnson's 
chair.  The  beautiful  Elizabeth  Gunning,  who 
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could  not  be  called  an  intellectual  woman,  was 
delighted  to  welcome  the  doctor  to  Inverary 
and  even  put  up  with  her  old  enemy  Boswell 
for  the  sake  of  entertaining  such  a  famous  man. 

London,  like  every  other  big  city,  has  always 
thrilled  to  a  new  sensation.  We  know  how 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  lionized.  A  friend  of 
his  says,  "  Scott  more  correctly  than  any 
other  man  I  ever  knew  appreciated  the 
value  of  that  apparently  enthusiastic  enjoue- 
ment  which  the  world  of  London  shows  to  the 
fashionable  wonder  of  the  year.  The  homage 
paid  him  neither  altered  his  opinions  nor  pro- 
duced the  affectation  of  despising  it ;  on  the 
contrary  he  received  it,  cultivated  it,  and  repaid 
it.  '  All  this  is  very  flattering,'  he  would  say, 
'  and  very  civil ;  and  if  people  are  amused  with 
hearing  me  tell  a  parcel  of  old  stories  or  recite  a 
pack  of  ballads  to  lovely  young  girls  and  gaping 
matrons,  they  are  easily  pleased,  and  a  man  would 
be  very  ill-natured  who  would  not  give  pleasure 
so  cheaply  conferred.' ' 

The  Duchess  of  Devonshire's  desire  to  have 
great  painters,  and  great  writers,  and  rising 
politicians  at  her  parties  does  not  show  that  she 
had  any  particular  intellectual  bent,  but  it  does 
show  that  she  had  ideas  on  the  subject  of  enter- 
taining, and  that  she  wanted  her  parties  to  be  a 
success.  The  Duchess  dabbled  in  politics.  But 
here  again  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  she 
influenced  the  men  she  was  interested  in.  Most 
of  the  letters  from  Sheridan  to  the  Duchess  are 
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quite  trivial.  She  was  eight  years  older  than 
Charles  Fox  and  may  therefore  have  had  more 
influence  over  him.  Georgiana  remained  always 
a  kind-hearted  impulsive  woman  ready  to  give 
herself  heart  and  soul  to  the  question  of  the  hour. 
She  knew  Marie  Antoinette  personally,  and  when 
it  seemed  likely  that  the  unfortunate  queen 
would  lose  her  head  she  strained  every  nerve  to 
save  her.  In  the  secret  correspondence  with 
Fox  and  Sheridan  Marie  Antoinette  is  always 
referred  to  as  Mrs.  B. 

Of  recent  years  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  laud 
to  the  skies  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  run 
down  the  Duke. 

Yet  the  Duke  was  not  altogether  the  lump  he  is 
sometimes  made  out  to  be.  Like  the  Duchess,  he 
occasionally  bursts  into  verse. 

Here  are  some  lines  of  his  written  on  the  death 
of  Nelson  : — 

Oft  had  Britannia  sought  midst  war's  alarms 
Divine  protection  for  her  sons  in  arms 
Britons  received  from  Heaven  a  mixed  decree 
To  crown  their  virtues  but  to  check  their  pride 
God  gave  them  Victory,  but  Nelson  died. 

And  here  are  the  Duchess's  lines  on  the  same 
occasion : — 


Nelson  by  Valour  led  to  deathless  fame 

All  toils  surmounted  and  all  foes  o'ereame 

Met  every  danger  calm  and  undismay'd 

Whilst  some  new  conquest  mark'd  each  step  he  made 
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Superior  Force  his  ardent  soul  defied 

He  conquer'd,  knew  it,  "  blessed  his  God,"  and  died. 

Britannia  glorying  in  her  Hero's  fame 
On  her  victorious  shield  inscribes  his  name 
Grateful  proclaims  the  safety  which  he  gave 
Yet  midst  her  triumph  weeps  upon  his  grave. 

This  was  not  the  only  occasion  when  the  Duke 
broke  into  verse.  When  his  father-in-law,  Lord 
Spencer,  died  in  1805  he  wrote  the  following  : — 

ON  THE  LATE  LORD  SPENCER 

If  e'er  sincerity  inscribed  the  stone 
Giving  the  dead  no  merits  but  their  own 
Behold  it  here.     This  verse  with  Sculpture's  aid 
Records  the  debt  by  Love  and  Duty  paid 
That  Strangers  and  Posterity  may  know 
How  pure  a  spirit  warmed  the  dust  below 
But  they  who  felt  the  Virtues  of  his  life 
Whether  the  orphan,  friend  or  child  or  wife, 
Need  not  the  poet's  or  the  sculptor's  art 
To  wake  the  feelings  of  a  grateful  heart 
Their  love,  their  grief  his  honour  best  proclaim 
The  living  monuments  of  Spencer's  fame. 

The  year  after  the  death  of  her  father  the 
Duchess  died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  Hers  had 
been  an  unusually  gay  life  although  some  think 
not  a  particularly  happy  one.  In  the  early 
years  she  had  beauty  and  charm  and  a  great 
power  of  gaining  affection.  That  she  did  not 
at  first  hit  it  off  with  her  husband  is  certain 
from  the  open  letters  and  pamphlets  that  were 
published  three  or  four  years  after  their  marriage. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  who  was  to  blame.  Lord  and 
Lady  Spencer  seem  to  have  been  quite  satisfied 
with  their  son-in-law.  And  that  he  returned 
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their  affection  is  proved  by  the  lines  he  wrote  on 
Lord  Spencer's  death. 

After  the  first  few  years  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
settled  down,  although  it  was  never  an  ideal 
marriage.  But  the  children  came  and  with  the 
children  new  interests. 

One  new  interest  was  a  new  friend  who  influ- 
enced the  Duchess  very  deeply.  This  was  Lady 
Elizabeth  Foster  who  afterwards  married  the 
Duke. 

The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  had  always  had 
plenty  of  men  friends.  Ill-natured  people  had 
gossiped  over  her  intimacy  with  Mr.  Grey  and  the 
Prince  Regent.  In  Lady  Elizabeth  Foster  she 
found  what  she  needed  most — a  true  woman 
friend.  Georgiana's  letters  breathe  devotion  in 
every  line.  She  fell  down  and  worshipped  Lady 
Elizabeth.  She  wrote  verses  to  her.  Here  is  a 
short  poem  inscribed  : — 

To  LADY  ELIZABETH, 

Untutored  in  the  pencil's  art 

My  tints  I  gather  from  my  heart 

Where  truth  and  love  together  trace 

The  various  beauties  of  thy  face 

Thy  form  acknowledged  fair  and  fine 

Thy  brow  where  sense  and  sweetness  join 

Thy  smile  the  antidote  to  pain 

Thy  voice  that  never  spoke  in  vain 

As  diamonds  on  the  crystal  trace 

In  lines  no  efforts  can  efface 

To  please  for  ever  is  thy  lot 

Once  seen,  once  loved,  and  ne'er  forgot. 

The  Duchess  and  Lady  Elizabeth  delighted  in 
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travel.  In  1793  after  passing  the  summer  in  Italy 
they  passed  into  Switzerland  over  the  mountain 
of  St.  Gothard.  It  was  on  this  journey  that  the 
Duchess  wrote  her  best  known  poem,  "  The 
Passage  of  St.  Gothard,"  which  has  been  translated 
into  French,  German  and  Italian. 

The  poem  describes  the  journey,  which  was  quite 
a  hazardous  one  in  those  days.  It  is  interesting 
because  it  sketches  graphically  a  scene  very 
familiar  to  most  of  us.  The  Duchess  in  her 
Notes  says : — "  We  quitted  Italy  in  August,  1793, 
and  passed  into  Switzerland  over  the  mountain  of 
St.  Gothard.  The  contrast  between  Switzerland 
and  the  Milanese  appeared  very  striking ;  the 
Milanese  was  infested  with  a  band  of  robbers  that 
caused  us  some  alarm,  but  from  the  moment  we 
entered  the  mountains  of  Switzerland'we  travelled 
without  any  fear  and  felt  perfectly  secure.  Death 
is  the  punishment  for  robbery.  This  punishment 
however,  very  rarely  occurs ;  at  Lausanne  there 
had  been  but  one  execution  for  fifteen  years." 

What  was  true  of  the  Swiss  in  1793  applies 
equally  to-day.  The  most  unprotected  traveller 
invariably  feels  safe  in  Switzerland. 

"  On  the  9th  August,"  says  the  Duchess,  "  we 
embarked  upon  the  Lago  Maggiore  at  the  little 
town  of  Sesto,  situated  where  the  Tesino  runs  out 
of  the  lake.  In  the  course  of  two  days'  navigation 
we  particularly  admired  the  striking  and  colossal 
statue  of  S.  Charles  Borromeo  (with  a  pedestal 
100  feet  from  the  ground),  the  beautiful  Borromean 
Islands  and  the  shores  of  the  lake  interspersed 
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with    towns    and    woods    and    crowned    by    the 
distant  view  of  the  Alps." 

It  seems  odd  to  read  of  the  Duchess  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  taking  two  days  to  navigate  Lake 
Maggiore.  Now  one  can  make  a  circular  tour 
and  get  back  to  the  hotel  in  time  for  dinner. 
Here  is  the  poem  much  abridged  : — 

THE  PASSAGE  OF  SAINT  GOTHARD 

To  My  Children. 

Ye  plains  where  threefold  harvests  press  the  ground 
Ye  climes  where  genial  gales  incessant  swell 
Where  Art  and  Nature  shed  profusely  round 
Their  rival  wonders — Italy  farewell. 

Yet,  pleased  Helvetia's  rugged  brows  I  see 
And  thro'  their  craggy  steeps  delighted  roam, 
Pleased  with  a  people  honest,  brave  and  free 
Whilst  every  step  conducts  me  nearer  home. 

Lucernia's  lake  its  glassy  surface  shews 
Whilst  nature's  varied  beauties  deck  its  side 
Here  rocks  and  woods  its  narrow  waves  enclose 
And  there  its  spreading  bosom  opens  wide. 

And  hail  the  chapel !  hail  the  platform  wild 
Where  Tell  directed  the  avenging  dart 
With  well  strung  arm,  that  first  preserv'd  his  child, 
Then  wing'd  the  arrow  to  the  tyrant's  heart. 

Hope  of  my  life  !  dear  children  of  my  heart ! 
That  anxious  heart  to  each  fond  feeling  true 
To  you  still  pants  each  pleasure  to  impart 
And  more — oh  transport — reach  its  home  and  you. 

These  verses  point  to  a  great  change  in  the 
Duchess.  She  was  longing  to  get  home.  But  it 
was  not  that  she  was  sighing  for  the  gay  world, 
she  cared  no  more  to  be  known  as  "  a  woman  of 
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fashion."  She  had  had  thirty  years  of  that  life. 
And  she  was  tired  of  it. 

In  1803  she  took  up  her  Journal — the  one  Mr. 
Sichel  has  published — and  she  wrote  a  few 
prefatory  remarks.  These  remarks  have  a  power 
of  summing  up  people  and  judging  them  that  the 
Journal  itself  is  entirely  without.  The  Duchess's 
character  had  deepened. 

Her  children  and  the  friendship  of  Lady 
Elizabeth  had  changed  the  frivolous  girl  into  a 
thoughtful  woman. 

Had  she  been  spared  she  might  have  left  a 
pencil  mark  on  the  page  of  History.  She  died  at 
forty-nine,  but  she  still  lives- — immortalized  by 
the  genius  of  Gainsborough. 
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ANOTHER   ACTRESS   DUCHESS 

"  They  may  not  pluck  the  jewel  from  thy  brow, 
Thou  art  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  now — " 

THIS  is  the  tag  to  a  lengthy  poetical  effusion 
addressed  to  Harriott  Mellon  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 
Harriott  Mellon's  career  is  interesting  from  start 
to  finish.  Good  fairies  must  have  watched  round 
her  cradle.  All  through  her  life  the  God  of 
Fortune  attended  her.  He  not  only  attended 
but  actually  pursued  her.  In  Mrs.  Baron- Wil- 
son's ample  Life  published  in  1839  one  is  struck 
by  the  almost  complete  absence  of  the  note  of 
sadness.  Many  notable  Duchesses  have  enjoyed 
hours  of  triumph  and  hours  of  happiness,  but 
these  have  been  wiped  out  by  hours  of  humiliation 
and  hours  of  suffering.  Harriott  Mellon  trod  a 
path  strewn  with  roses  all  the  way.  Flowers 
sprang  up  from  the  ground  as  she  walked.  Her 
two  great  sorrows  were  the  death  of  her  first 
husband  and  the  death  of  her  mother.  Both 
these  deaths  were  in  the  natural  order  of  events: 
The  King  took  the  trouble  to  point  out  to  the 
grief-stricken  Hamlet  how  natural  it  is  to  lose 
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one's  parents.  It  may  not  be  quite  so  natural 
to  lose  one's  husband.  But  when  the  bridegroom 
is  eighty  and  the  bride  thirty-nine  the  chances 
are  that  she  will  be  left  a  widow. 

A    marriage    for    money    is    not    particularly 
romantic  or  attractive.     Yet  there  are  elements  of 
beauty  in  the  attachment  of  the  old  banker  to 
the  young  actress  that  lift  it  out  of  the  ordinary 
run  of  such  marriages.     Thomas  Coutts  was  not 
the  usual  elderly  silly  who  loafs  about  a  green- 
room and  ogles  the  actresses.     He  was  a  man 
who  was  respected  by  everybody.      Even  in  the 
early  days  when  he  came  from   Edinburgh  and 
started  in  London  as  junior  partner  to  his  brother 
James,  his  abilities  appear  to  have  been  instantly 
recognised.     He  was  not  merely  a  money-maker, 
but  a  man  who  impressed  everybody  he  came 
in  contact  with  by  his  sterling  worth.     He  had 
been  given  an  excellent  education  by  his  father 
and  was  able  to  take  his  place  in  general  society. 
And  from  the  first  he  was  a  lover  of  literature  and 
patron  of  the  stage.     Such  a  desirable  young  man 
is  sure  to  be  made  much  of.     And  if  we  are  to 
believe  a  curious  little  book  published  in  1819, 
entitled  The  Authentic  Memoirs  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Coutts,  communicated  by  a  person  of  the  first 
respectability  and  sold  at  the  modest  price  of  six- 
pence, if  we  are  to  believe  this  Authentic  Memoir, 
young  Mr.  Coutts  was  in  general  request  in  London 
society,  and  many  an  impecunious  peer  would  have 
been  glad  to  marry  him  to  one  of  his  portionless 
daughters.     Young  Thomas  Coutts,  though  very 
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astute,  was  not  what  is  called  worldly  wise.  He 
dined  out  and  met  many  charming  women. 
But  he  fell  in  love  with  and  married  a  domestic 
servant  and  he  never  regretted  it.  He  and  his 
brother  James  were  partners  in  the  banking 
business.  James  was  married  and  lived  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane.  Thomas  was  in  lodgings  close  by, 
and  very  frequently  at  his  brother's  house.  He 
was  much  attracted  by  his  brother's  housemaid 
who  was  bright  and  blooming.  Elizabeth  Starky 
was  a  thoroughly 'good  honest  girl  and  the  mar- 
riage was  a  very  happy  one.  There  were  three 
daughters.  One  married  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
another  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  and  the  third  the 
Marquis  of  Bute. 

At  the  time  when  Thomas  Coutts  first  met 
Harriott  Mellon  he  was  suffering  from  the  lone- 
liness of  old  age.  His  children  were  married  and 
his  wife  was  failing,  not  only  physically,  but 
mentally.  He  always  spoke  of  her  as  "  dear 
mother,"  and  people  who  visited  at  the  house  in 
Stratton  Street  say  that  it  was  pathetic  to  watch 
the  elderly  man  trying  to  amuse  and  interest  the 
wife  of  his  youth,  who  was  gradually  going  out  of 
her  mind.  The  worry  began  to  prey  on  his  nerves 
and  he  went  to  Cheltenham  to  recover  his  health. 
The  name  of  a  Drury  Lane  actress  was  placarded 
about  the  town.  Harriott  Mellon  had  come  to 
Cheltenham  to  give  a  Benefit  Performance. 
Visitors  to  the  Pump  Room  were  freely  discussed 
both  by  Harriott  and  her  mother,  and  they  were 
surprised  when  they  learnt  by  accident  that  the 
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shabby  looking  old  gentleman  who  frequented 
the  pump-room  was  no  other  than  Thomas 
Coutts,  "the  richest  man  in  London,"  as  his  valet 
proudly  told  people.  Harriott's  mother  thought 
it  would  be  good  policy  to  send  him  a  notice  of 
the  forthcoming  performance.  A  respectful  note 
was  handed  to  the  attendant  at  the  pump-room 
to  be  given  to  the  old  gentleman.  And  Harriott 
and  her  mother  anxiously  awaited  the  reply. 

Two  days  later  the  young  actress  and  a  friend 
were  sauntering  in  the  long  walk,  when  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  shabby  old  gentleman.  He 
introduced  himself  to  Miss  Mellon  whom  he  said 
he  knew  by  sight,  and  he  apologised  for  not 
having  sooner  answered  the  application,  for 
which  he  accounted  by  a  great  pressure  of  London 
correspondence.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  that 
morning  answered  her  letter,  and  after  a  con- 
versation of  some  length,  they  separated,  mutally 
pleased.  When  Harriott  got  back  she  told  her 
mother  of  the  meeting,  and  Mrs.  Entwisle  was  over- 
joyed. When  the  letter  arrived  it  contained  an 
order  for  a  box  and  five  guineas  fresh  from  the 
Mint.  With  a  sort  of  prophetic  instinct  Harriott 
decided  that  the  money  was  luck  money.  On 
the  day  of  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Coutts  the  five 
guineas  were  produced  and  shown,  and  years 
later,  when  she  became  Duchess  of  St.  Albans, 
the  luck-money  was  again  handed  round. 

And  so  began  this  romantic  friendship  between 
a  man  of  seventy  and  a  young  woman.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  the  fascination  Harriott  Mellon 
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possessed  for  the  rich  solitary  man.  He  was 
terribly  lonely,  with  his  feeble  mentally  stricken 
wife.  His  daughters  were  all  married  and  fully 
occupied  with  their  husbands  and  families.  The 
"richest  man  in  London"  seems  to  have  been 
utterly  neglected,  for  we  read  of  Harriott's  mother 
knitting  him  socks  because  those  he  wore  were  so 
shockingly  darned  that  they  hurt  his  feet.  Mrs. 
Entwisle  was  an  astute  woman  and  encouraged 
the  friendship.  She  realized  that  Mrs.  Coutts 
was  failing  and  might  die  at  any  moment.  And 
Harriott  would  then  have  a  chance  of  becoming 
the  wife  of  the  "  richest  man  in  London."  One 
can  understand  the  fascination  of  the  young  actress 
for  the  lonely  man.  She  had  the  kindest  heart 
in  the  world  and  she  was  invariably  cheerful. 

"  I  never  lose  my  spirits,"  was  the  first  phrase 
Thomas  Coutts  heard  her  utter.  It  evidently 
impressed  him,  for  his  first  gift  was  a  bracelet 
engraven  with  that  motto.  Harriott's  high 
spirits  were  not  merely  the  effect  of  youth  and 
good  health.  More  than  thirty  years  later,  when 
physicians  were  gathered  round  her  bed  during 
her  last  illness,  peals  of  laughter  used  to  be  heard 
coming  from  the  sick-room. 

No  wonder  that  the  elderly  man  appreciated 
her  merry  face  and  merry  ways.  Old  Coutts 
was  delighted  with  his  new  acquaintance  and 
introduced  her  to  his  married  daughters,  expecting 
that  they  would  be  equally  delighted.  What 
Lady  Burdett  and  the  Countess  of  Guildford  and 
the  Marchioness  of  Bute  really  thought  we  do 
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not  know.  Apparently  they  all  got  on  very 
well  together  and  frequently  drove  up  in  their 
carriages  to  visit  Miss  Mellon  at  her  house  in 
Little  Russell  Street.  Had  they  known  what 
was  in  store,  had  they  known  that  later  on 
their  father  was  going  to  leave  his  enormous 
fortune  to  her  they  might  not  have  been  so 
pleasant  and  gracious.  As  far  as  we  can  tell  they 
accepted  the  friendship  as  most  people  accepted 
it.  Of  course  a  few  sneered  and  said  nasty 
things,  and  occasionally  vexatious  paragraphs 
appeared  in  the  papers.  But  Thomas  Coutts 
was  not  the  man  to  worry  over  what  people 
thought,  and  Harriott  Mellon  was  fully  occupied 
at  Drury  Lane. 

Those  were  halcyon  days  for  Old  Drury.  John 
Kemble  was  drawing  over  fifty  pounds  a  week. 
Mrs.  Siddons received  £1,200  for  the  seasonjand  Mrs. 
Jordan  a  thousand.  Sheridan  had  given  Miss  Mellon 
her  first  engagement  at  thirty  shillings  a  week. 
At  first  she  was  not  a  striking  success,  but  later 
she  took  a  position  only  second  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Jordan.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  great  favourite 
behind  the  scenes.  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  was  so 
particular  as  to  be  almost  prudish,  took  a  great 
interest  in  her,  and  Dicky  Suett  (so  well  known 
to  lovers  of  Charles  Lamb)  was  a  particular 
friend,  although  he  chaffed  and  criticised  her 
unmercifully  as  the  following  anecdote  shows. 
Harriott  had  the  skin  of  a  brunette,  and  when  she 
played  Lydia  Languish  she  decided  that  a  pink 
and  white  complexion  would  be  far  more  attrac- 
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live.  So  when  she  was  dressed  for  the  part  she 
sent  her  mother  to  borrow  Sir  Anthony  Absolute's 
powder  puff  and  she  smothered  herself  in  white 
powder.  She  went  through  two  acts  and  nobody 
liked  to  tell  her  how  completely  she  was  dis- 
figured. Dicky  Suett  was  promenading  in  what 
is  called  in  theatrical  parlance  "  the  front  of  the 
house."  He  had  no  part  in  The  Rivals,  but  was 
going  to  play  in  the  second  piece.  After  Act 
II  he  went  round  to  the  green-room.  "  Why, 
Peggy  child  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  what  a  fright  you 
have  made  yourself !  Your  little  nose  glaring 
with  white  looks  broader  than  it  is  long ;  and  as 
for  your  fat  cheeks  they  look  like  two  of  your 
landlady's  muffins.  How  dare  you  put  on  so 
much  white  paint !  " 

"  I  never  use  white  paint,"  said  Miss  Mellon 
indignantly,  "  and  to-night  I  merely  put  on  a 
little  white  powder." 

"  Well  done,  Peggy  !  "  Suett  replied.  "  Both 
are  meant  to  humbug,  so  the  matter's  equal. 
Shall  I  tell  you  for  what  you  are  suited  with  that 
quantity  of  white  and  red  ?  Just  let  me  lengthen 
the  corners  of  your  mouth  upwards  and  then  you 
will  be  ready  to  act  as  Clown  in  the  Pantomime." 
Lydia  Languish  very  indignantly  gathered  up 
her  skirts  and  prepared  to  depart.  But  Suett 
had  the  last  word.  "  Go  and  wash  your  pretty 
face,  Peggy  ;  go  and  wash  your  nice  brown  merry 
face." 

Harriott  was  sensible  enough  not  to  be 
offended  and  afterwards  was  never  tired  of 
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advising  young  actresses  not  to  make  up  over 
much. 

The  days  at  Drury  Lane  were  happy  days,  and 
towards  the  close  of  her  life  when  she  was  at 
Brighton  she  used  to  delight  in  talking  of  them. 
She  was  fond  of  saying  that  aristocratic  folk  do 
not  know  how  to  enjoy  themselves.  Rich  people 
who  have  so  much  of  everything  can  never  have 
the  same  pleasure  in  spending  that  their  poorer 
neighbours  have.  As  Lamb  says  in  his  Essay  on 
Old  China :  "  A  purchase  is  but  a  purchase  now  that 
you  have  money  enough  and  to  spare.  Formerly 
it  used  to  be  a  triumph.  When  we  coveted  a 
cheap  luxury  (and  oh  !  how  much  ado  I  had  to 
get  you  to  consent  in  those  times  !  ) — we  were 
used  to  have  a  debate  two  or  three  days  before, 
and  to  weigh  the  for  and  against  and  think  what 
we  might  spare  it  out  of,  and  what  saving  we 
could  hit  upon,  that  should  be  an  equivalent. 
A  thing  was  worth  buying  then,  when  we  felt 
the  money  that  we  paid  for  it." 

In  Harriott  Mellon's  early  life  she  certainly  felt 
the  money  she  paid  for  things.  Her  salary  did 
not  increase  very  rapidly  at  Drury  Lane,  and  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Entwisle,  was  inclined  to  reproach 
her  daughter  and  blame  her  for  what  could  not  be 
helped.  Mrs.  Baron- Wilson  in  her  Life  of  the 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans  gives  a  very  characteristic 
anecdote  of  the  two  women. 


Harriott  Mellon's  mother   was   always   reproaching  her 
for  not  getting  on  in  her  profession.     "  Any  other  woman," 


she  would  remark,  "  who  had  brought  up  a  child  with  such 
care  would  have  been  rewarded  by  seeing  her  at  the  head  of 
her  profession  and  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  high  salaries.  This 
would  enable  her  to  keep  a  carriage  for  her  kind  mother  and 
to  secure  delicacies  for  her  declining  years.  But  a  spiritless 
muddling  creature,  content  to  laugh  and  live  on  forty 
shillings  a  week,  could  never  have  the  means  if  she  had  the 
will  of  being  kind  to  anybody. 

"  Suppose  I  were  rich,  mother,  what  could  you  fancy  ?  " 
inquired  Miss  Mellon. 

"  You  know  what  I  should  like,  you  careless  unfeeling 
creature.  My  fancy  is  for  some  ham  and  green  peas." 

"  Green  peas  in  winter,  mother  !  Why,  Queen  Charlotte 
herself  has  not  green  peas  now." 

"  She  doesn't  want  them  perhaps  so  much  as  I  do.  But 
leave  the  room,  Harriott,  for  you  have  worn  out  my  spirits 
with  your  ingratitude." 

As  there  was  only  one  sitting-room  she  had  nowhere  else 
in  the  house  to  go  when  ejected  from  that  one  little  room, 
for  it  was  Sunday  morning  and  the  good  old  muffin  seller 
below  had  just  set  out  to  church,  leaving  the  shop  and  back 
parlour  in  total  darkness. 

Miss  Mellon  therefore  put  on  her  poke-bonnet  and  a  cloak 
and  resolved  to  take  a  walk  until  her  mother's  delicate  nerves 
had  subsided  to  a  reasonable  state  of  quiescence.  For  this 
purpose  she  crossed  Covent  Garden  Market.  The  church 
bells  had  ceased  tolling  and  the  greengrocers  were  hastily 
closing  their  shops,  when,  just  between  the  last  two 
shutters  of  a  window,  she  espied  what  she  had  considered 
a  luxury  beyond  Queen  Charlotte's  reach — a  pint  of  green 
peas.  Here  then  was  the  object  of  her  mother's  longing 
within  her  reach,  and  could  she  hesitate  because  a  hasty 
word  had  passed  between  them  ?  The  shutters  were  now 
closed  and  the  shopman  gone  in ;  but  she  tapped  at  the 
door  and  stated  her  errand.  The  man  regretted  extremely, 
but  it  was  now  during  the  forbidden  hours  and  he  dare  not 
incur  the  penalty.  She  urged  that  no  one  would  be  aware 
of  the  matter  but  themselves,  that  it  was  to  gratify  the  fancy 
of  a  poor  invalid,  and  at  last  (she  had  been  ready  to  cry  before) 
the  force  of  her  own  eloquence  brought  down  a  shower  of 
tears  to  aid  the  persuasion. 
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The  man  of  peas  could  not  withstand  such  an  appeal. 
The  half-open  door  opened  further  to  admit  Miss  Mellon  and 
then  closed  altogether  ;  a  candle  was  brought  from  the  inner 
room  and  the  coveted  vegetables  placed  on  the  counter. 

As  they  looked  to  be  about  a  sixpennyworth  in  the  ordinary 
season  she  made  up  her  mind  to  pay  six  times  that  amount 
for  the  variety,  and  asked  the  price.  It  was  half  a  guinea. 
She  considered  for  a  moment  that  her  lodging  and  other 
expenses  of  last  week  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  salary  which 
she  had  received  late  the  preceding  evening.  It  was  but  a 
moment's  pause  however.  The  forty  shillings  were  un- 
touched in  her  purse  and  the  object  of  her  mother's  fancy 
was  before  her,  so  she  paid  the  sum  and  tripped  away  with 
her  prize,  one  of  the  happiest  beings  in  London. 

Re-entering  the  house  gently  by  means  of  a  latch  key, 
she  unfastened  the  windows  of  the  ground  floor  apartment, 
prepared  the  fire,  and  put  down  the  peas  to  boil  with  some 
ham  which  was  in  the  house. 

When  her  landlady  came  home  from  church  she  chid  the 
young  actress  for  such  unsuitable  occupation  instead  of 
waiting  for  her  return,  when  she  would  have  attended  to  the 
culinary  preparations.  But  Miss  Mellon  would  not  relin- 
quish her  post.  She  had  resolved  that  the  delicacies  should 
be  prepared  by  her  own  hands,  and  when  they  were  ready 
she  placed  them  in  a  close-covered  dish  for  the  violent  parent 
who  had  treated  her  so  harshly.  The  wondering  Mrs.  Silcock 
who  was  let  thus  far  into  the  secret  was  to  carry  up  the 
dinner  and  to  leave  the  door  open,  so  that  Miss  Mellon  might 
enjoy  hearing  her  mother's  exclamations  of  surprise  before 
she  entered  the  apartment. 

Accordingly,  the  cloth  was  laid  for  two  persons,  and  the 
dishes  placed  on  the  table.  The  sullen  inhabitant  of  the 
room  who  was  angry  with  herself  for  having  been  unreason- 
able and  therefore  longing  to  find  just  cause  of  anger  against 
some  other  person,  drew  near  with  a  discontented  counten- 
ance— Miss  Mellon  watching  for  the  effect  of  her  little  sur- 
prise. But  when  the  covers  were  removed  and  Mrs.  Entwisle 
found  that  all  her  harshness  had  not  been  able  to  banish  her 
daughter's  good  nature,  instead  of  uttering  the  expected 
exclamation  of  pleasure,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees, 
called  every  blessing  on  the  head  of  her  daughter,  poured 
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forth  a  torrent  of  self-accusation,  and  called  on  Heaven  to 
punish  her  unnatural  wickedness  towards  an  angel.  The 
over-excited  daughter,  who  was  listening  to  her  in  agony, 
interrupted  the  penitent's  appeal  by  falling  insensible  into 
the  room. 

By  the  time  she  was  restored  Mrs.  Entwisle  had  calmed 
herself  down  from  her  passionate  contrition,  and  these 
two  warm-hearted  but  high-tempered  beings  had  one  of 
those  soothing  and  perfect  reconciliations  which  are  only 
known  to  those  of  hasty  but  forgiving  temperament. 

In  1808  a  fire  broke  out  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  and  the  place  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
For  two  or  three  days  afterwards  men  were 
engaged  digging  out  the  bodies  of  the  victims. 
Miss  Mellon,  with  her  usual  generosity,  ordered 
a  cask  of  beer  to  be  tapped,  so  as  to  refresh  the 
men  who  were  at  work.  She  offered  five  pounds 
for  each  person  brought  out  alive  and  two  for 
each  one  dead.  From  time  to  time  she  appeared 
at  the  window  of  the  theatrical  bookseller's 
opposite  the  theatre,  dressed  in  a  blue  satin 
pelisse  and  looking  lovely  in  her  anxiety.  And 
every  time  she  appeared  the  crowd  cheered. 

The  years  went  on  and  there  was  no  slackening 
of  the  friendship  between  the  old  banker  and  the 
young  actress.  It  was  generally  thought  that  an 
engagement  similar  to  the  one  the  Earl  of  Derby 
had  formed  with  Miss  Farren  had  been  entered 
into,  and  that  after  the  death  of  the  afflicted 
wife,  Harriott  Mellon  would  step  into  the  vacant 
place.  A  libellous  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Secret 
Memoirs  of  Harriott  Pumpkin,  a  celebrated 
actress,  were  published  later,  during  her  widow- 
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hood.  The  pamphlet  is  virulent,  and  while  it 
vilifies  both  of  them  it  does  not  produce  a  scrap 
of  evidence  or  help  us  to  understand  any  better 
the  two  most  concerned. 

In  1815  Mrs.  Coutts  died.  Mr.  Coutts  was  so 
ill  and  broken  at  the  time  of  his  wife's  death  that 
the  physicians  fully  expected  a  second  coffin 
would  shortly  follow  the  first.  The  old  man 
expressed  a  wish  under  the  circumstances  to 
make  Miss  Mellon  his  wife.  And  they  were 
married  privately  at  the  Church  of  St.  Pancras 
a  fortnight  after  the  funeral.  In  The  Authentic 
Memoirs  of  the  'Lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coutts 
communicated  by  a  person  of  the  first  respect- 
ability and  published  at  the  price  of  sixpence, 
the  person  of  the  highest  respectability  grace- 
fully says  :  "  In  less  time  than  is  usual  after  a 
wife's  death  Miss  Mellon  became  Mrs.  Coutts  ;  an 
event  that  filled  the  metropolis  with  surprise  and 
furnished  a  delicious  bit  of  scandal  for  prudes 
and  saints  all  over  Great  Britain  during  the 
ensuing  nine  days." 

One  need  not  be  either  a  prude  or  a  saint  to 
think  a  fortnight  a  very  short  time  to  mourn  a 
wife  who  has  been  a  good  wife  for  so  many  years. 
But  Mr.  Coutts  was  over  eighty,  and  though  we 
are  fond  of  saying  life  is  uncertain,  we  really  mean 
it  when  a  man  has  passed  the  Biblical  milestone. 
The  bride  was  thirty-nine,  so  Coutts  was  exactly 
double  her  age. 

Three  weeks  later  Harriott  Mellon  said  good- 
bye to  the  stage.  None  of  the  audience  had  any 
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idea  when  they  applauded  Audrey  that  they 
were  applauding  their  favourite  for  the  last  time. 
She  tripped  about  gaily  in  her  short  skirts.  But 
when  she  came  off  she  found  her  poor  old  husband 
standing  disconsolately  in  the  wings,  and,  gazing 
at  her  yellow  stockings,  he  murmured  some- 
thing about  not  liking  to  see  her  in  such  an  absurd 
costume,  and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  this 
would  be  her  last  appearance  on  the  stage.  She 
returned  for  her  final  scene,  and  at  its  close,  hav- 
ing whispered  to  the  astonished  Touchstone  that 
she  should  never  again  be  his  Audrey,  curtsied 
to  the  audience  and  watched  the  curtain  drop. 

The  physicians  who  had  given  such  a  sad  account 
of  Mr.  Coutts'  condition  at  the  time  of  his  wife's 
death  did  not  reckon  on  the  marvellous  effect  of 
a  second  marriage.  The  old  banker  lived  for  seven 
years  afterwards  and  recovered  sufficiently  to 
give  garden  parties  at  Holly  Lodge.  George  Ill's 
sons,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
the  Duke  of  Kent  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  were 
there  frequently.  No  doubt  many  of  their  visits 
were  business  visits.  But  they  seem  to  have  had 
a  genuine  regard  for  the  second  Mrs.  Coutts,  and 
the  "  first  gentleman  in  Europe  "  told  the  doting 
husband  that  he  considered  his  wife  a  very  well 
bred  woman. 

Harriott  Mellon  kept  to  her  bargain.  She  may 
have  married  an  old  man  for  his  money,  but 
having  married  him  she  did  her  duty.  No  one 
could  have  been  more  devoted,  more  sentimen- 
tally devoted.  After  Thomas  Coutts'  death  the 
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pillow  on  which  his  head  had  rested  as  he  lay 
dying  was  always  in  her  carriage  wherever  she 
went.  "  Theatrical !  "  some  people  may  ex- 
claim, and  undoubtedly  there  was  a  touch  of  the 
theatre  about  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans.  One 
may  say  that  she  was  born  on  the  stage,  for  her 
mother  was  dresser  in  a  travelling  company, 
and  she  was  accustomed  to  the  footlights  from 
her  babyhood. 

There  are  many  stories  told  of  this  almost 
theatrical  devotion  to  the  memory  of  her  first 
husband.  On  anniversary  days  she  used  to  go 
to  the  bank  and  press  her  lips  against  the  desk 
at  which  he  had  worked.  She  was  a  deeply 
religious  woman,  and  Thomas  Coutts'  Bible  was 
constantly  in  her  hand.  And  she  believed  in  the 
efficacy  of  saying  one's  prayers.  So  much  so 
that  when  she  was  making  her  first  appearance 
as  a  Duchess  and  had  spent  the  whole  morning 
dressing  for  the  part,  she  suddenly  remembered, 
when  on  the  point  of  starting,  that  she  had 
omitted  to  say  her  prayers,  and  she  counter- 
manded the  order  for  the  carriage  and  refused  to 
go  at  all. 

She  was  full  of  superstition  and  she  may  have 
imagined  that  some  ill  luck  would  attend  her 
because  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world 
had  so  completely  absorbed  her  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else.  Whatever  her  reason  the 
robes  and  coronet  were  laid  aside,  and  she  is  said 
to  have  spent  the  next  two  hours  in  solemn 
meditation. 
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For  seven  years  she  gladdened  Thomas  Coutts' 
waning  life.  And  when  he  died  and  the  will  was 
read  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  her  the  whole  of 
his  huge  fortune.  On  her  death  the  bulk  of  the 
money  went  to  Thomas  Coutts'  grand-daughter, 
Angela  Burdett,  known  to  everybody  as  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.  The  Duchess  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  Miss  Burdett,  and  frequently 
said  how  well  her  angelic  name  suited  her  angelic 
nature. 

Naturally  such  a  wealthy  widow  was  a  great 
catch,  and  people  began  to  wonder  if  she  would 
marry  again,  and  if  so  who.  Three  years  later 
the  name  of  Lord  Burford,  son  and  heir  of  the 
Duke  of  St.  Albans,  was  mentioned  as  a  likely 
husband.  Mrs.  Coutts  met  Lord  Burford  first  at  a 
dinner  party.  She  had  taken  quite  a  friendly 
interest  in  him  before  they  met  because  she  had 
been  told  in  confidence  that  he  was  intended  for  a 
great  heiress,  and  that  the  dinner  had  been  got  up 
so  that  the  two  young  people  might  become 
better  acquainted.  Harriott  Mellon,  with  her 
keen  interest  in  everything  and  everybody,  specu- 
lated as  to  how  Lord  Burford  would  set  about 
wooing  the  heiress.  To  her  great  surprise  after 
dinner  he  took  no  more  notice  of  the  heiress. 
Lord  Burford,  it  appeared,  was  a  great  lover  of 
Shakespeare.  So  was  Harriott  Mellon.  And  they 
enjoyed  their  talk  on  Shakespeare  so  much,  that 
the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  seeing  how  well  his  son 
and  the  wealthy  widow  were  getting  on,  suggested 
calling  at  Holly  Lodge  and  introducing  his 
daughters. 
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Not  long  after,  the  Duke  died,  and  Lord 
Burford  became  Duke  of  St.  Albans.  And  it  was 
then  people  began  to  talk  about  the  two  and 
wonder  if  they  would  end  by  marrying.  There 
was  a  great  difference  in  their  ages.  Mrs.  Coutts 
was  forty-seven  and  the  Duke  only  five  and 
twenty.  During  a  few  days'  visit  to  Abbotsford 
there  was  plenty  of  gossip  amongst  the  large  house 
party.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  busy  writing 
romances,  but  he  with  the  rest  could  not  help 
taking  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  widow  and 
the  Duke. 

This  is  what  he  wrote  in  his  Journal  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  1825  :- 

"  Mrs.  Coutts  with  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  and 
Lady  Charlotte  Beauclerk  called  to  take  leave 
of  us.  When  at  Abbotsford  his  suit  throve  but 
coldly.  She  made  me  I  believe  her  confidant  in 
sincerity.  She  had  refused  him  twice  and 
decidedly ;  he  was  merely  on  the  footing  of 
friendship.  I  urged  it  was  akin  to  love.  She 
allowed  that  she  might  marry  the  duke  only  she 
had  at  present  not  the  least  inclination  that  way. 

Is  this  frank  admission  more  favourable  for  the 
Duke  than  absolute  protestation  against  the 
possibility  of  such  a  marriage  ?  I  think  not. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  attend  Mrs.  Coutts'  parties 
and  to  abuse  her.  I  have  always  found  her  a 
kind  friendly  woman  without  either  affectation 
or  insolence  in  the  display  of  her  wealth  ;  most 
willing  to  do  good  if  the  means  be  shown  to  her  ; 
she  can  be  very  entertaining,  too,  as  she  speaks 
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without  scruple  of  her  stage  life.  So  much  wealth 
can  hardly  be  enjoyed  without  the  appearance  of 
ostentation. 

If  the  Duke  marries  her  he  ensures  an  immense 
fortune  ;  if  she  marries  him  she  has  the  first  rank. 
If  he  marries  a  woman  older  than  himself  by 
twenty  years,  she  marries  a  man  younger  in  wit 
by  twenty  degrees.  I  do  not  think  he  will  dila- 
pidate her  fortune ;  he  seems  good  and  gentle. 
I  do  not  think  she  will  abuse  his  softness  of 
disposition — shall  I  say  of  head  ?  The  dis- 
parity of  ages  concerns  no  one  but  themselves  ; 
so  they  have  my  consent  to  marry  if  they  have 
each  other's.  Just  as  this  is  written  enter  my 
Lord  of  St.  Albans  and  Lady  Charlotte  to  beg 
I  would  recommend  a  book  of  sermons  to  Mrs. 
Coutts.  Much  obliged  for  her  good  opinion ; 
recommended  Logan's.  One  poet  should  always 
speak  of  another.  The  mission  I  suppose  was  a 
little  display  on  the  part  of  good  Mrs.  Coutts 
of  authority  over  her  high  aristocratic  suitor.  I 
did  not  suspect  her  of  turning  devotee  and 
retract  my  consent  as  given  above  unless  she 
remains  4  burly,  brisk,  and  jolly.'  ' 

When  the  Duke  first  proposed,  Mrs;  Coutts 
told  him  if  after  twelve  months'  further  experience 
of  the  world  he  still  wished  to  marry  her,  she 
would  be  willing. 

With  her  usual  outspokenness  she  says,  "  I 
became  exceedingly  attached  to  my  handsome 
young  duke,  and  quite  vexed  when  people  talked 
of  his  marrying  any  other  person." 
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At  the  end  of  the  year's  probation  the  Duke 
was  still  of  the  same  mind  and  the  marriage  took 
place.  Harriott  Mellon' s  talent  for  matrimony 
was  almost  as  great  as  her  talent  for  the  stage. 
She  married  a  man  double  her  age  and  made  him 
happy.  After  his  death  she  married  a  man  half 
her  age  and  made  him  happy  too.  One  is  almost 
safe  in  saying  that  she  would  have  made  any  man 
happy. 

As  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  she  took  up  a  great 
position.  To  her  enormous  wealth  was  now 
added  high  rank,  and  we  hear  of  foreign  sovereigns 
sending  her  presents  and  paying  her  compli- 
ments. But  nothing  could  spoil  the  frank  easy 
unaffected  nature  of  the  woman.  She  loved 
entertaining,  and  at  her  house  in  Highgate,  Holly 
Lodge,  magnificent  fetes  were  given.  It  was 
no  ordinary  garden-party  that  the  guests  were 
bidden  to.  There  were  tents  put  up  in  the 
beautiful  grounds  and  every  amusement  that 
could  be  thought  of.  The  operatic  stage  was 
well  represented,  Balfe  was  often  there,  and 
Grisi  and  Malibran.  And  there  were  jugglers,  and 
nigger  minstrels,  for  the  Duchess  delighted  in 
these  more  simple  showmen.  A  foreign  cow 
hung  with  floral  garlands  and  tinkling  a  Swiss 
bell  was  one  of  the  attractions.  During  the 
afternoon  the  cow  was  milked  and  delicious 
syllabubs  prepared  and  handed  round  to  the 
London  visitors,  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  these 
pastoral  pleasures.  And  in  the  evening  there 
were  illuminations,  with  thousands  of  miniature 
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lamps  like  thousands  of  glow-worms,  sparkling  in 
the  green  grass.  The  Duchess  of  St.  Albans' 
parties  were  great  social  events,  and  people  were 
very  pleased  to  be  invited.  When  she  was  Mrs. 
Coutts,  though  her  invitations  were  gladly  ac- 
cepted, great  ladies  sometimes  cut  her  at  other 
people's  houses.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  very 
annoyed  at  this  when  it  happened  at  Abbotsford. 
And  after  dinner  when  he  saw  that  the  ladies 
were  completely  ignoring  the  rich  banker's  widow 
he  took  a  youthful  Marchioness  aside  and  told 
her  what  he  thought  of  her  conduct,  and  that 
of  the  other  ladies.  His  lecture  was  not  without 
its  effect,  and  Mrs.  Coutts  was  not  snubbed  during 
the  rest  of  her  stay.  Sir  Walter  liked  her  very 
much  and  went  out  of  his  way  to  make  her  visit 
pleasant.  When  he  showed  her  over  the  house 
he  was  so  proud  of,  he  asked  her  to  observe  that 
his  bedroom  communicated  by  a  private  stair- 
case with  a  little  study.  "  When  they  all  think 
I  have  retired  to  bed,"  he  said,  "  I  can  escape  to 
my  study,  write  for  two  or  three  hours  and 
nobody  the  wiser."  "  That  is  impossible,  Sir 
Walter,"  replied  Mrs.  Coutts  with  ready  wit. 

Probably  she  was  not  so  much  snubbed  after 
she  became  a  Duchess. 

As  one  of  the  minor  poets  of  the  time  expres- 
sively sang — 

Then  let  them  rail,  the  efforts  of  their  spite 
Cannot  attain  one  soaring  at  thy  height ; 
They  may  not  pluck  the  jewel  from  thy  brow, 
Thou  art  the  Duchess  of  Saint  Albans  now. 
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The  Duke  and  Duchess  not  only  entertained  a 
great  deal  at  Holly  Lodge  but  also  at  Brighton. 
The  Regent  had  made  Brighton  very  fashionable, 
and  at  that  period  it  well  deserved  the  title  since 
conferred  on  it,  of  London  by  the  Sea.  In  Mrs. 
Baron- Wilson's  Life  she  speaks  of  a  certain 
literary  gentleman  with  whom  the  Duchess  loved 
to  talk  and  from  whom  Mrs.  Baron- Wilson  was 
able  to  glean  many  interesting  anecdotes.  This 
literary  gentleman  who  preferred  to  remain 
anonymous  wrote  some  verses  which  give  one  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  ducal  hospitality.  The 
verses  are  entitled— 

THE    BELLMAN'S    NEW    BALLAD. 

St.  Alban's  name  was  the  subject  of  fame 

When  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  our  pleasure  to  heighten 
(Long  may  both  of  them  live  !  )  left  their  mansion  to  give 

A  grand  flight  of  hawks  to  the  people  of  Brighton. 

The  morning  was  bright,  'twas  a  beautiful  sight 
To  see  all  the  carriages  thronging  together ; 

Away  they  all  strike,  o'er  the  downs  to  the  dyke 

While  horsemen  by  hundreds  are  crossing  the  heather. 

Do  you  see  yonder  coach  make  its  stately  approach 
Large  badges  of  silver  each  rider  adorning  ? 

Behold  'tis  Her  Grace  who  with  smiles  on  her  face 
Gives  a  welcome  to  all  and  a  cheerful  good-morning. 

On  his  spirited  bay  the  Duke  gallops  away 

Dressed  as  England's  grand  falconer — over  his  shoulder 
A  baldrick  is  cast,  while  his  hand  grapples  fast 

A  hawk  that  is  straining  to  fly  from  its  holder. 

The  hawking  is  described  in  detail  and  the 
literary  gentleman  winds  up — 
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This  closes  the  sports  so  homewards  resorts 

The  crowd  with  the  day's  entertainment  delighted, 

While  many  repair  to  Regency  Square 

By  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  to  luncheon  invited. 

Such  a  luncheon  would  ask  a  whole  page  for  the  task 
To  be  fairly  and  fully  described  and  commended, 

Enough  to  record  that  no  chieftain  or  lord 

Ever  gave  to  his  monarch  a  banquet  more  splendid. 

When  music  and  song  had  delighted  the  throng 
All  take  by  the  glittering  table  their  places, 

Merry  bumpers  to  drain  of  their  sparkling  champagne 
In  drinking  the  health  of  their  generous  graces. 

They  feast  and  they  laugh  and  they  talk  and  they  quaff 
Till  the  dancers  are  summoned  upstairs  to  their  duty 

When  they  sport  the  light  toe  until  homeward  they  go 
To  dream  of  hawks,  herons,  balls,  banquets,  and  beauty. 

And  now  for  a  prayer  which  all  Brighton  may  share 
From  the  noble  and  great  to  the  beggar  on  crutches; 

From  high  and  on  low  does  their  kindness  o'erflow, 
Here's  health  and  long  life  to  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess. 

The  Duchess  did  not  live  to  be  old.  When  she 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  say  farewell  she 
begged  to  be  taken  to  the  house  in  Stratton 
Street  and  laid  on  the  bed  where  Thomas  Coutts 
had  breathed  his  last.  And  the  God  of  Fortune 
attended  her  to  the  end.  She  had  often  expressed 
a  wish  to  die  on  a  Sunday,  and  it  was  on  a  Sunday 
that  she  passed  away,  quietly  and  happily,  in  the 
arms  of  her  husband. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
A  WELL-KNOWN  DUCHESS 

THE  Duchess  of  Gordon  had  energy  enough 
for  a  dozen.  Whatever  her  hand  found  to 
do  she  did  with  all  her  might,  whether  it  was  riding 
down  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  on  a  sow  or 
raising  the  famous  Company  of  Gordon  High- 
landers. She  was  energetic  in  the  marrying  off  of 
her  daughters,  and  was  successful  in  obtaining 
Dukes  for  three  out  of  the  five.  She  was  energe- 
tic in  politics.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  were  two  rival  political  Duchesses — 
Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  friend  of 
Fox,  and  Jane  Maxwell,  Duchess  of  Gordon,  the 
friend  of  Pitt.  Wraxall,  who  knew  Jane  well,  says 
that  while  "  far  inferior  to  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire in  grace  and  accomplishment  she  possessed 
indomitable  pertinacity,  importunity  and  uncon- 
ventionality." 

She  was  a  much  stronger  character  than  the 
celebrated  Gainsborough  Duchess.  And  she  was 
exceedingly  outspoken.  Like  many  a  Scots- 
woman she  always  said  exactly  what  she  meant. 
We  know  this  from  a  little  encounter  she  had  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.  The 
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Prince  of  Wales  was  the  great  friend  of  her  rival 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  The  Duchess  of  Gor- 
don had  not  much  opinion  of  the  "  first  gentle- 
man in  Europe  "  or  of  his  numerous  flatterers  and 
hangers-on.  But  some  one  had  been  abusing  her 
to  the  Carlton  House  Clique,  and  she  resented  it 
and  tried  to  make  the  Prince  tell  her  who  it  was. 
This  he  refused  to  do.  "  I  know  who  it  was,"  she 

said,  "it  was  Lord  C .  I  know  that  fellow  ! 

I  know  he  can't  bear  me  !  I  made  him  leave  a 
company  in  Paris  once  by  telling  him  what  I 
thought  of  him."  To  which  the  Prince  replied 
with  a  bow — "  Your  Grace  is  quite  capable  of 
doing  so." 

The  Duchess  of  Gordon  was  a  little  too  much 
inclined  to  tell  people  what  she  thought  of  them. 
Think  what  you  like  of  people,  but  don't  think 
aloud. 

Jane  Maxwell  was  brought  up  in  Edinburgh  in 
genteel  poverty.  And  it  was  a  great  change  for 
her  when  she  moved  from  a  second-floor  flat  to 
Gordon  Castle.  She  was  eighteen  and  the  Duke 
twenty-four.  And  the  Edinburgh  tradespeople 
seem  to  have  got  wind  of  the  engagement  before 
matters  were  actually  settled.  In  Mr.  J.  M. 
Bulloch's  interesting  Monograph  published  in  The 
Aberdeen  Free  Press  on  March  12,  1904,  he  gives 
the  following  little  anecdote  : — 

Jane  was  walking  to  a  ball  in  Edinburgh  and 
discovered  a  hole  in  her  cotton  stocking.  Enter- 
ing a  silk  draper's  shop  the  lady  pulled  off  her 
stocking  and  asked  for  a  needle  to  repair  it.  The 
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principal  partner  came  forward  with  a  pair  of 
fine  silk  stockings,  courteously  asking  the  honour 
of  her  patronage  when  she  became  a  Duchess. 
The  Duke  proposed  to  her  at  the  hall  that  night 
and  her  patronage  was  ever  afterwards  bestowed 
on  the  firm. 

Not  long  afterwards  they  were  married,  and  six 
days  later  set  out  for  Gordon  Castle.  There  were 
the  usual  rejoicings  consisting  of  the  usual  fire- 
works and  the  usual  Ball.  And  after  these  had 
fizzled  out  Jane  and  the  Duke  settled  down  to 
married  life.  One  cannot  help  thinking,  in  view 
of  what  happened  afterwards,  that  if  Jane  Maxwell 
had  been  less  ambitious  she  and  the  Duke  might 
have  lived  happily  together  to  the  end.  But 
Edinburgh  Society,  brilliant  as  it  was,  did  not 
satisfy  her.  She  wanted  other  worlds  to  conquer. 
And  so  she  came  to  London  and  mixed  herself 
up  with  politics  and  became  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  Society. 

We  get  many  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  in  Pryse  Gordon's  Personal  Memoirs. 
Pryse  was  a  brother  of  the  Minister  of  Banff,  and 
when  he  was  at  school  their  Graces  frequently 
visited  Banff.  He  says  : — 

At  that  time,  in  1775,  her  Grace  was  unquestionably  the 
most  beautiful  and  fascinating  woman  in  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  William  Abercromby  of  Glassaugh  (under  whose  hospit- 
able roof  I  lived  for  years),  though  his  means  were  at  that 
time  very  slender,  kept  open  house,  and  the  best  company 
in  the  North  was  to  be  found  at  his  table.  Mr.  Abercromby 
was  one  of  the  Duchess's  prime  favourites. 
JUH  Anxious  to  prove  himself  sensible  of  Her  Grace's  kindness 
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on  one  occasion  he  proposed  for  her  gratification  a  novel 
kind  of  Fete  for  a  provincial  town,  namely  a  Masquerade. 
All  the  elderly,  prudent  good  folks  of  the  conclave  held  up 
their  hands  against  such  an  innovation  on  morals  and  decorum, 
and  others  considered  the  society  of  Banff  too  circumscribed 
to  admit  of  an  entertainment  of  that  sort.  The  Duchess, 
however,  was  of  a  different  opinion  and  thought  it  an  ad- 
mirable ploy  (frolic) ;  the  wiseacres  were  of  course  overruled 
and  preparations  were  made  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Abercromby's  town  house  was  certainly  on  a  very  small 
scale  for  a  bal  masque,  but  the  principal  beds  were  pulled 
down,  four  rooms  were  opened  for  the  reception  of  the 
company  and  hung  with  green  garlands  and  tastefully 
lighted  up. 

The  great  difficulty  was  to  procure  masks  as  the  fete  was 
to  take  place  in  eight  and  forty  hours.  Mr.  James  Imlach, 
an  ingenious  bookseller,  was  consulted  and  he  undertook  to 
furnish  some  sort  of  disguise  for  the  "  human  face  divine." 
On  this  occasion  my  services  were  put  into  requisition,  and  I 
sat  up  a  whole  night  pasting  cartridge  paper  and  noses  on  the 
wig-blocks  of  Mr.  T.  Wright,  citizen  and  barber.  As  our 
models  were  not  very  elegant  a  great  deal  was  left  to  the 
taste  of  the  artists.  I  had  the  luck  of  making  one  so  ex- 
tremely grotesque  that  it  was  selected  by  my  chief  for  the 
character  of  a  French  Cook  which  His  Grace  impersonated 
with  great  humour  after  having  appeared  for  an  hour  or  two 
as  the  Baronet  of  B —  -  without  being  detected. 

The  Duke  had  borrowed  Sir  Robert's  hat  and  wig  of  a  very 
particular  cut,  as  well  as  a  suit  of  his  apparel,  and  was  so 
admirably  disguised  that  as  he  walked  from  the  inn  to  the 
scene  of  action,  a  few  hundred  yards,  the  populace  who  had 
turned  out  to  see  the  procession  actually  believed  they  saw 
the  Knight  in  propria  persona  and  exclaimed  : — "  Look  at 
our  ain  Sir  Robert  Abercromby.  He  doesna  fash  wi'  a 
sedan  honest  man." 

The  Duchess  was  just  a  flower  girl,  and  changed  her 
costume  before  supper  for  a  superb  court  dress.  She  was 
unmasked  and  glittering  with  diamonds.  I  had  read  the 
Arabian  Tales  and  was  transported  to  the  regions  of  that 
fanciful  work.  I  was  permitted  to  assist  at  the  Ball  and 
played  my  part  as  well  as  I  could  in  the  character  of  a 
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country  lad  looking  for  a  post-boy's  place.  I  even  ventured  to 
address  the  Duchess  as  a  candidate,  and  she  gave  me  half-a- 
crown  for  arles.  Every  one,  both  young  and  old,  exerted 
themselves  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  party,  and  it  went 
off  with  great  good  humour,  producing  laughter,  hilarity 
and  sallies  of  wit  and  repartee.  I  have  heard  the  Duchess 
since  say  that  she  never  passed  a  happier  evening. 

A  few  years  later  Pryse  Gordon  was  admitted 
into  the  intimacy  of  the  home  circle  at  Gordon 
Castle.  He  says  : — 

My  mother  advised  me  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon  who  had  always  been  very  kind  to  her,  and  to 
whom  she  had  for  some  time  paid  an  annual  visit.  As  I  had 
been  so  well  received  at  one  great  man's  house  I  was  easily 
persuaded  to  venture  on  another.  Accordingly  provided  with 
my  credentials  I  reached  Gordon  Castle  at  three  o'clock, 
having  left  my  monture  at  the  village.  When  I  gave  my 
card  to  the  porter,  he  stared  at  me,  and  making  a  pro- 
found bow  said  in  a  strong  Highland  accent,  "  An  ye  be 
Maister  Pryse  Gordon,  the  son  of  Maister  Harry  Gordon  who 

was  meenister  at  A .  I'm  your  foster-breether,  for  my  ain 

mither  nurst  your  Honour — and  weel  do  I  ken  your  ain 
Mama  and  a  bonny  lady  she  is,  and  she  aye  gives  me  half- 
a-crown  ilka  year  that  she  comes  to  the  Castle ;  but  in 
troth  I  dinna  like  taking  siller  frae  a  widow,  though  they 
say  it's  her  ain  fault  she  is  ane.  My  name's  Johnny  M'Ewen 
and  I  came  to  the  Castle  a  callant  and  noo  I'm  porter,  and  I 
hae  a  wife  and  twa  little  ones.  I'm  auler  nor  your 
Honour  by  sax  years,  and  I'm  unco  glaid  to  see  ye  Captain, 
and  sae  will  the  Duchess,  for  your  Mama's  a  great  favourite 
with  her  Grace." 

I  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  my  foster-brother  in  his 
long  harangue,  and  when  he  had  finished  I  shook  hands  with 
him  and  we  speedily  became  friends.  Johnny  took  up  my 
card,  and  in  an  instant  I  was  admitted  and  conducted  to 
her  Grace's  morning-room.  I  confess  I  felt  a  little  palpitation 
as  I  entered  her  bower,  but  was  speedily  relieved  from  all 
embarrassment  by  her  Grace's  smile  of  affability,  for  holding 
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out  her  fair  hand  she  invited  me  to  sit  down  on  her  sofa. 
She  was  writing  a  letter,  which  being  speedily  sealed  we  got 
into  friendly  conversation.  Two  of  her  daughters,  the  Ladies 
Louise  and  Georgiana,  were  employed  in  drawing — beautiful 
and  interesting  sylphs  ;  lovely  subjects  themselves  for  the 
pencil.  We  chatted  till  the  dressing-bells  sounded,  when 
Johnny  was  ordered  to  show  me  to  my  room.  Equipped 
in  my  best  apparel,  highly  powdered,  and  highly  pleased,  I 
entered  the  drawing-room  where  were  assembled  besides 
the  family  several  strangers.  The  Duke  was  from  home,  but 
her  Grace  presented  me  to  her  brother  Colonel  Maxwell, 

and  to  her  facetious  and  lively  friend  Mrs.  G ,  whom  I 

soon  discovered,  young  as  I  was,  to  be  a  considerable  coquette. 
I  was  placed  by  her  side  at  dinner,  when  she  played  off  all 
her  airs,  on  which  she  was  rallied  by  the  Duchess  who  com- 
plimented me  on  the  readiness  of  my  repartees.  The  dinner 
was  a  mixture  of  the  French  and  Scotch  schools,  and  when 
the  ladies  retired  the  claret  was  circulated  quickly  by  the 
gallant  Colonel,  who  seemed  a  bon-vivant.  We,  however, 
soon  went  to  the  drawing-room  when  a  party  of  whist 
was  proposed.  I  had  a  tolerable  notion  of  this  game  and 
only  feared  that  the  stakes  would  be  too  high  for  my  slender 
purse.  The  Duchess,  however,  relieved  me  on  this  point  by 
saying — "  that  they  were  low."  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
her  Grace's  partner,  and  as  we  were  lucky,  I  was  pronounced 
an  adept,  and  rose  a  winner  of  a  couple  of  guineas,  one  of 
which  I  slipped  into  the  hands  of  my  friend  Johnny,  who 
gave  me  in  return  twenty-one  bows. 

After  breakfast  next  day  I  was  about  to  take  my  leave,  but 
my  kind  hostess  would  not  hear  of  this,  saying  many  civil 
things  and  that  I  must  remain  some  days,  etc.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  persuade  me  to  accede  to  so  flattering  an  invi- 
tation and  I  remained  a  week,  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land, 
filling  my  purse  with  half-crowns  and  flirting  with  the  gay 
widow. 

There  was  much  entertaining  at  Kinrara  as 
well  as  at  Gordon  Castle.  The  Duchess  believed 
in  the  more  the  merrier  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
fill  her  house  to  overflowing.  It  is  said  that  for 
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weeks  at  a  time  "  the  butler  slept  on  the  top  of  the 
kitchen  dresser."  And  three  young  ladies  slept  in 
the  Duchess's  bedroom  which  was  evidently  not 
large,  as  the  girls  were  sent  out  to  wash  in  the  burn. 

The  Duchess  of  Gordon  led  the  society  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1786  she  took  Burns  under  her 
wing  and  introduced  him  all  round.  She  herself 
was  completely  fascinated  by  the  poet.  This  is 
what  she  says  of  him  :  "  He  was  the  only  man  I 
ever  met  who  carried  me  off  my  feet." 

They  had  much  in  common.  Both  had  an 
abundance  of  vitality.  Both  had  the  same  pas- 
sion for  the  soil.  Both  loved  the  Doric  dialect. 
Both  hated  humbug,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  anecdote  related  by  Mr.  Bulloch  : — Once 
when  the  Duchess  was  at  a  supper  party  at  Carlton 
House  a  young  dandy  tried  to  curry  favour  with 
her  by  declaring  there  was  not  a  Scottish  phrase 
he  did  not  perfectly  understand. 

The  Duchess  looked  at  him. 

44  Rax  me  a  spawl  o'  that  bubbly,"  she  said 
without  relaxing  a  muscle  of  her  face. 

The  poor  dandy  had  not  the  ghost  of  an  idea 
what  she  meant,  and  a  cavalier  from  the  north  of 
the  Tweed  rushed  forward  and  waited  on  her 
Grace. 

On  December  13,  1786,  Burns  writes  :— 

14 1  have  been  introduced  to  a  good  number  of 
the  noblesse,  but  my  avowed  patrons  and  patron- 
esses are  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  the  Countess  of 
Glencawe  with  my  Lord  and  Lady  Betty,  the 
Dean  of  Faculty  and  Sir  John  Whitefoord." 
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At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Alison  Cockburn  writes 
to  a  friend  : — 

"  The  town  is  all  agog  with  the  ploughman  poet 
who  receives  adulation  with  native  dignity  and 
is  the  very  figure  of  his  profession — strong  but 
coarse.  He  has  seen  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  and 
all  the  gay  world." 

There  were  many  entertainments  given  in  hon- 
our of  Burns.  Lord  Monboddo  gave  a  magnificent 
supper,  and  in  the  midst  of  garlands  of  ros  "  the 
poet  got  up  and  recited  some  of  his  poems. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  something  to  say  about 
this  visit. 

"  I  was  a  lad  of  fifteen  in  1786-7  when  Burns 
came  first  to  Edinburgh,  but  had  sense  and  feeling 
enough  to  be  much  interested  in  his  poetry  and 
would  have  given  the  world  to  know  him  ;  but  I 
had  very  little  acquaintance  with  any  literary 
people,  and  still  less  with  the  gentry  of  the  west 
country — the  two  sets  that  he  most  frequented." 

Though  Walter  Scott  did  not  know  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon  then  he  came  to  know  her  later. 
Writing  to  Lord  Buchan  seventeen  years  later 
the  Duchess  says  : — "  Pray  assure  Mr.  Walter 
Scott  of  our  kind  remembrance.  I  have  been  so 
long  in  France  that  I  know  nothing  of  my  friends, 
though  I  never  do  forget  them." 

The  Duchess's  energy  is  amazing.  At  a  time 
when  great  landowners  did  not  trouble  much 
about  their  tenants  she  interested  herself  in  cot- 
tage industries  and  introduced  the  fashion  of 
wearing  tartan.  She  was  a  thorough  business 
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woman,  and  both  she  and  the  Duke  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  value  of  their  lands  con- 
stantly going  up  instead  of  constantly  going  down. 
She  was  very  ambitious  for  her  children,  and  es- 
pecially did  she  want  to  marry  her  daughters  well. 
Wraxall  says  that  she  intended  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter Lady  Charlotte  for  Mr.  Pitt.  But  the  match 
did  not  come  off,  and  the  Duchess  then  chose 
Colonel  Lennox,  afterwards  Duke  of  Richmond. 
It  is  by  this  that  the  titles  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon  were  combined,  for  the  duchy  of  Gordon 
eventually  descended  in  the  female  line. 

The  Duchess  secured  the  fifth  Duke  of  Man- 
chester for  her  third  daughter  Lady  Susan.  And 
she  was  especially  ambitious  for  her  youngest. 
Wraxall  says  that  she  took  her  family  over  to 
Paris  on  purpose  to  arrange  a  match  between 
Lady  Georgiana  and  Napoleon's  step-son  Eugene 
Beauharnais.  But  in  this  she  was  unsuccessful. 
A  few  months  later,  however,  Lady  Georgiana's 
fate  was  satisfactorily  sealed.  Writing  from 
London  to  Lord  Buchan  the  Duchess  says  :— 

"  I  remember  your  friendship  for  Georgiana  and 
am  happy  to  tell  you  she  is  to  be  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  He  is  the  most  amiable  of 


men.': 


The  Duchess,  by  this  time  having  fixed  up  the 
futures  of  her  children,  might  have  been  expected 
to  withdraw  a  little  from  the  gay  world  and  settle 
down  Darby  and  Joan  fashion  with  the  Duke. 

Unfortunately  this  was  impossible.  For  the 
Duke  had  found  some  one  more  to  his  liking.  She 
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also  was  called  Jane — Jane  Christie.  And  she 
was  a  great  contrast  to  the  renowned  leader  of 
London  society,  for  she  was  a  homely  Scottish 
lassie.  We  do  not  know  if  she  was  beautiful  or 
not.  Mr.  Bulloch  in  his  admirable  Monograph 
on  the  Duke  of  Gordon  published  in  the  Aberdeen 
Free  Press  tells  us  some  interesting  facts.  But 
we  feel  we  should  like  to  know  more.  The  Duke 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  attachment.  He 
seems  to  have  been  rather  proud  of  it  than  other- 
wise. We  do  not  know  much  about  Jane,  but  all 
we  know  is  to  her  credit.  She  was  no  designing 
minx  setting  her  cap  at  an  elderly  Duke  so  that  if 
Providence  should  see  fit  to  remove  the  first 
Duchess  she  would  have  a  chance  of  becoming 
the  second.  On  the  contrary,  when  Providence 
did  remove  the  first  she  refused  to  marry  her  lover 
for  fear,  she  said,  that  her  presence  at  Gordon 
Castle  would  keep  his  friends  away.  And  it  was 
not  until  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  had  been  in  her 
grave  eight  years  that  Jane  Christie  reluctantly 
stepped  into  the  vacant  place. 

Truly  a  pitiable  ending  to  a  romantic  mar- 
riage !  If  Jane  Maxwell  had  only  had  her  beauty 
to  recommend  her,  what  happened  afterwards 
would  be  more  understandable.  But  she  had 
everything — beauty  and  wit  and  brains  and 
character.  She  was  the  friend  and  confidant  of 
Pitt ;  she  was  admired  by  many  other  clever  men. 
And  she  was  cut  out  by  a  girl  of  the  tenant  farmer 
class  who  as  far  as  we  know  had  nothing  striking 
or  attractive  about  her.  Possibly  the  explanation 
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of  the  whole  matter  is  that  Jane  Christie  loved  the 
Duke — really  loved  him.  The  fact  that  she  re- 
fused to  become  Duchess  of  Gordon  for  fear  of 
keeping  his  friends  away  from  the  Castle  shows  she 
was  an  unselfish  woman  who  thought  more  of  the 
Duke  than  she  did  of  herself.  And  she  was  re- 
warded. For  the  love  she  gained  she  kept.  The 
Duke  was  over  eighty  when  she  died.  But  his 
grief  seems  to  have  been  genuine.  Mr.  Bulloch 
tells  us  that  she  lies  under  a  handsome  marble 
monument  with  her  son  Adam,?and  the  fact  that 
she  was  Duchess  of  Gordon  is  not  recorded  on  the 
tombstone.  One  son  was  born  eight  years  before 
the  Duchess  left  him.  Either  she  did  not  know  of 
the  existence  of  Jane  Christie  or  she  thought 
better  to  ignore  it.  But  time  went  on  and  a  time 
came  when  she  could  ignore  Jane  Christie  no 
longer.  She  did  the  only  thing  possible  to  a 
woman  of  spirit.  She  left  the  Duke  and  sought 
solace  in  travel. 

It  is  pitiable  to  think  that  a  marriage  that  had 
begun  so  well  should  end  so  disastrously.  Still  in 
spite  of  Jane  Christie  the  Duchess  was  not  so  un- 
happy in  her  last  days  as  some  writers  would  have 
us  think.  Gordon  Castle  was  closed  against  her. 
But  she  still  went  out  a  good  deal,  had  her  box 
at  the  opera  and  visited  her  numerous  family. 
Perhaps  the  best  latter-day  glimpse  we  get  of  her 
is  in  the  Reminiscences  of  her  grand-son  Lord 
William  Lennox.  He  says  :— 

"  One  evening  when  paying  a  visit  to  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon  in  her  box  I  met  the  Honourable  Ed- 
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mund  Phipps  who  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  go 
behind  the  scenes  and  be  introduced  to  Madame 
Catalini  with  whom  he  was  on  the  most  friendly 
terms.  I,  then  a  Westminster  boy,  was  delighted 
with  the  idea,  and  the  moment  the  Opera  was  over 
we  hastened  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  Queen  of 
Song.  Upon  returning  to  the  box  the  Duchess 
my  grandmother  made  the  most  tender  inquiries 
after  the  great  singer  whom  she  was  anxious  to 
engage  for  a  concert  about  to  be  given  for  charit- 
able purposes.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  the 
Duchess  was  attacked  with  a  serious  illness  from 
which  she  never  recovered.  She  was  then  staying 
at  the  Pulteney  Hotel,  Piccadilly,  now  the  site  of 
Sir  Richard  Wallace's  mansion,  where  the  day 
before  her  decease  she  requested  to  see  as  many  of 
her  grandchildren  as  were  within  reach.  I  and 
my  brother  Frederick  were  taken  from  West- 
minster to  bid  her  a  long  farewell ;  up  to  the  last 
she  was  the  kindest-hearted  creature  imaginable, 
and  as  we  shook  hands  with  her,  she  with  a  faint 
smile  placed  a  couple  of  guineas  in  our  palms  and 
uttered  a  prayer  for  our  welfare." 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
A  DUCHESS'S  TRIP  TO  PARIS 

THERE  have  been  scores  of  books  written  on 
Napoleon,  mostly  by  men,  and  it  is  there- 
fore interesting  to  come  across  a  Diary  written 
by  a  woman  which  transports  us  to  Paris  and  sets 
us  down  in  the  midst  of  the  Napoleonic  atmo- 
sphere. True  Napoleon  had  left  and  was  (it  was 
hoped)  securely  lodged  at  Elba.  But  though  the 
Emperor  was  no  longer  in  Paris  his  restless  spirit 
brooded  over  the  place.  The  Eagle  and  the  N. 
met  the  eye  at  every  turn.  Napoleon's  Marshals 
were  to  be  seen  at  fashionable  gatherings.  Napo- 
leon's portraits  were  in  the  shop  windows,  and 
almost  every  one  you  met  had  some  anecdote  to 
relate  of  the  petit  caporal. 

1814  was  the  year  selected  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Rutland  for  a  trip  to  Paris.  The 
Duchess,  like  many  another  traveller,  decided  to 
make  notes  of  all  that  she  saw  and  all  she  did. 

Not  long  after  the  return  home  these  notes  were 
published  in  a  handsome  folio  volume.  On  the 
first  page  it  was  set  forth  that  the  work  was  by  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rutland. 

Perhaps  then  it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  the 
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book  was  written  by  the  Duchess.  But  if  any  one 
has  any  doubt  on  the  subject  let  him  refer  to  two 
other  travel  books  written  by  the  Duke.  The 
first  deals  with  a  driving  tour  in  Wales.  The 
Duke  was  not  married  then  and  his  two  compan- 
ions were  two  clergymen.  He  was  barely  twenty- 
one  at  the  time  and  seems  to  have  been  a  young 
man  of  markedly  serious  tastes.  He  looks  upon 
the  tour  as  a  means  of  self -improvement  and  does 
not  forget  to  tell  you  so.  The  book  is  heavy  and 
bears  the  Johnsonian  footprint.  Eight  years 
after  the  Trip  to  Paris,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  with 
their  daughter  Lady  Elizabeth  Manners  and  a 
friend — Mr.  John  Irving — set  off  on  their  travels 
again.  This  time  they  went  farther  afield.  They 
took  a  tour  which  is  a  very  popular  one  in  these 
days — Holland,  Belgium  and  up  the  Rhine. 
This  book  like  the  first  one,  the  Excursion  into 
Wales,  was  published  anonymously,  but  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  states  that  it  was  written  by 
John  Henry  5th  Duke  of  Rutland.  The  first 
book  and  the  third  are  written  in  the  same  style. 
John  Henry  Duke  of  Rutland  signs  his  name  on 
every  page.  But  the  second,  the  Journal  of  a 
Trip  to  Paris,  is  different.  It  is  lighter  and 
brighter.  Things  are  not  described  with  so  much 
detail,  but  they  are  seen  more  vividly.  Probably 
the  Duchess  kept  the  Diary,  and  then  feeling  shy  of 
appearing  in  print  all  by  herself  persuaded  the 
Duke,  who  was  already  an  Author,  to  keep  her 
company  on  the  front  page. 

The  Diary  has  lain  by  for  a  hundred  years. 
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Yet  the  dust  has  not  settled  on  it  altogether. 
Even  now  it  is  quite  interesting  reading.  The 
style  is  good — very  simple  and  with  few  unneces- 
sary words.  We  do  not  feel  we  are  looking  at  a 
past  Paris.  The  Duchess  chats  about  the  works 
of  art  in  the  Louvre,  and  discusses  the  shops  in 
the  Palais  Royal  and  takes  us  into  the  Bois  and 
out  to  St.  Cloud  and  Versailles.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  we  are  separated  from  her  by  a  gulf 
of  one  hundred  years. 

But  when  it  comes  to  describing  the  means  of 
getting  to  Paris  we  realize  how  times  have 
changed.  We  are  accustomed  to  the  boat- train. 
We  enjoy  a  comfortable  compartment  and  the 
latest  paper. 

At  Dover  a  magnificent  turbine  awaits  us. 
There  are  men  with  deck  chairs,  and  men  to 
change  English  money  into  French,  and  boys  with 
papers,  and  boys  with  chocolates.  We  are  tho- 
roughly well  looked  after  and  in  an  hour  we  find 
ourselves  running  into  Calais  Harbour.  The 
word  Buffet  meets  our  eye.  Through  the  open 
door  we  have  a  pleasing  glimpse  of  luncheon  and 
tea  tables.  We  step  into  the  train.  A  boy  comes 
to  the  carriage  window  with  the  Temps  and  the 
Petit  Journal.  We  take  our  comfortable  corner 
seat  which  has  been  specially  reserved  for  us,  and 
if  we  are  in  a  reflective  mood  we  compare  present 
day  travel  with  past  day  travel.  All  this  vast 
complicated  machinery  has  been  set  revolving  to 
enable  us  to  make  the  journey  from  London  to 
Paris, 
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When  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rutland  set  off 
on  a  warm  July  morning  ninety-nine  years  ago 
things  were  very  different.  They  started  from 
Dover  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  after  a 
day  spent  on  the  open  sea  found  themselves  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  Dieppe.  They  retired  to  their  small 
cabin,  and  at  daybreak  the  Duchess  tells  us  that 
they  saw  the  "  long  line  of  French  coast."  The 
breeze  had  died  down,  and  as  there  was  no  chance 
of  it  springing  up  again  the  Duke  and  Duchess  got 
into  a  small  boat  with  three  capable  rowers  and 
prepared  to  row  the  last  fifteen  miles.  At  twenty 
minutes  past  nine  the  rowing  boat  glided  into 
Dieppe  Harbour. 

The  Duchess  says  : — 

Here  then  behold  us  at  once  surrounded  by  strange  faces, 
strange  dresses,  and  strange  customs.  We  landed  on  a  bed 
of  shingle  closely  watched  by  a  douanier  to  whom  notice  of 
our  approach  had  been  given  by  a  sentinel  at  the  pier  head 
and  walked  along  the  Quay  to  the  Hotel  de  Londres  where 
rooms  had  been  reserved  for  us.  After  rendering  ourselves 
comfortable  by  a  change  of  dress,  etc. ,  and  finding  that  there 
would  be  arrangements  to  be  made  respecting  our  journey 
forwards  which  would  delay  us  most  of  the  day,  we  unwil- 
lingly determined  upon  remaining  in  our  disagreeable 
quarters  till  the  morrow  and  occupied  ourselves  in  a  lounge 
about  the  town  as  far  as  the  excessive  heat  would  permit  us. 
The  principal  church  is  spacious,  has  a  fine  organ,  and  a  rich 
painted  window,  was  built  by  the  English  but  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  wretched  repair.  The  town  appeared  to  be  in  a 
bustle  of  life  and  business  communicated  to  it  no  doubt 
since  the  downfall  of  tyranny  and  the  revival  of  peace  and 
commerce.  The  shipwrights  and  caulkers  were  heard  at 
work  in  all  parts  of  the  harbour,  the  quays  were  filled  with 
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busy  people,  and  even  our  inn  was  almost  in  an  uninhabitable 
state  owing  to  the  repairs  which  were  going  forwards,  and 
certainly  not  before  they  were  imperiously  required.  A 
deposit  of  twenty  Napoleons  was  exacted  upon  the  coach 
which  we  had  brought  over  and  three-fourths  of  which  we 
were  told  would  be  restored  to  us  at  our  return.  Aware  of 
the  necessity  of  being  provided  with  French  money  we  were 
referred  to  M.  Delarue  (brother  to  the  landlord  of  our  hotel) 
who  with  many  professions  of  civility  accommodated  us 
with  fifty  Napoleons  in  exchange  for  which  he  exacted 
£51  5s.  Twenty  French  sous  (ten-pence  English)  make 
a  franc  and  twenty  francs  make  a  Napoleon.  The  latter  there- 
fore equals  sixteen  shillings  and  eight-pence  English  money. 
We  informed  M.  Delarue  that  at  Paris  the  English  bank- 
notes bore  a  higher  value,  but  we  gained  nothing  by  our  hint. 
With  an  Englishman  coming  from  Paris  and  wishing  to 
exchange  Napoleons  for  English  money  he  could  no  doubt 
make  an  equally  advantageous  bargain  of  the  reverse  nature, 
and  the  profit  of  his  trade  as  a  negociant  may  thus  be  readily 
imagined.  In  our  walk  round  the  town  we  observed  a 
considerable  number  of  soldiers  apparently  of  different 
regiments,  who  we  were  told  had  been  marched  to  Dieppe  for 
the  purpose  of  being  embodied  together  in  one  battalion. 
We  found  much  irritable  soreness  among  the  officers  who 
complained  that  the  dethronement  of  Bonaparte  was  the 
ruin  of  the  army  and  who  seemed  to  ridicule  the  race  of 
Bourbons  as  military  characters. 

To  a  broiling  day  succeeded  a  most  sultry  night.  Both 
were  livelong  to  us,  for  when  the  novelty  of  the  scene  had 
abated,  when  we  had  sufficiently  stared  at  the  pyramidical 
head-dresses  of  the  peasantry,  their  wooden  shoes,  and  their 
short  quilted  petticoats,  and  when  our  ears  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  constant  chatter  of  Patois  which  we 
heard  from  all'ranks  and  ages,  we  had  no  amusement,  but 
the  speculation  of  the  events  to  come. 

Rouen  was  to  be  the  first  stopping  place.  The 
Duchess  enters  into  details  regarding  the  mode  of 
travelling.  The  distance  as  she  says  between 
Dieppe  and  Rouen  is  seven  French  posts  or  thirty- 
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eight  and  a  half  English  miles.  A  French  post 
is  equal  to  five  English  miles.  A  stage  consists 
of  one  and  a  half  or  two  posts. 

The  posting  apparently  was  entirely  a  govern- 
ment concern.  Inns  and  post-houses  were  dis- 
tinct from  one  another.  Books  of  the  posts 
throughout  France  detailing  the  distances,  rates 
of  payment,  both  of  horses  and  postillions,  were 
regularly  published  by  the  Government,  and  the 
Duchess  tells  every  traveller  to  be  provided  with 
the  latest  book  published.  She  says  :  "  Without 
this  guide  an  inexperienced  traveller  will  be  liable 
to  imposition  ;  the  postillions  (who  receive  the 
money  both  for  themselves  and  their  horses) 
being  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  of  a  traveller.  Each  horse  is  charged 
thirty-five  French  sous  per  post,  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  pay  each  postillion  thirty  sous  for  a 
similar  distance,  adding  perhaps  five  sous  under 
particular  circumstances.  With  whatever  is  given 
to  them  they  appear  dissatisfied  on  the  plea 
'  que  vous  avez  etc  superieurement  mene,'  or 
4  qu'il  faut  nous  donner  a  boire,'  they  will  ask  for 
further  remuneration.  A  reference  to  the  ord- 
nance, according  to  which  they  cannot  legally 
demand  more  than  fifteen  sous  for  each  post,  is  the 
best  reply  to  such  a  request." 

At  Rouen  the  Duke  and  Duchess  were  held  up. 
The  Duchess  says  : — 

We  could  not  set  off  so  early  as  the  length  of  the  journey 
to  Paris  rendered  desirable  on  account  of  the  repairs  which 
were  necessary  to  the  wheels  of  our  carriage.  The  sellier  to 
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whom  we  pent  on  the  preceding  evening  came  to  us  from  the 
theatre  with  a  cocked  hat  under  his  arm  ;  but  he  undertook 
to  put  the  carriage  into  a  state  of  sufficient  security  for  the 
journey,  and  he  fulfilled  his  promise.  The  little  delay  this 
morning  enabled  us  to  ramble  through  the  town  for  half  an 
hour.  The  market-place  in  which  our  hotel  was  situated  was 
full  of  farmers  and  country  women  with  their  stores  of  pro- 
visions. We  particularly  noticed  the  apparent  excellence  of 
the  poultry  and  vegetables  and  the  beautiful  whiteness  of  the 
eggs.  We  looked  at  the  Palais  de  Justice  which  is  an  ancient 
building  of  handsome  architecture  with  a  spacious  court  in 
front  and  a  garden  behind  ;  and  from  thence  we  proceeded 
to  the  Cathedral  immediately  before  the  doors  of  which  is  a 
market  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  flowers.  The 
Cathedral  is  very  magnificent  and  the  painted  glass  of  its 
windows  is  most  ancient  and  of  the  finest  description.  Mass 
was  going  forwards  while  we  were  examining  the  building, 
but  the  devotion  of  the  congregation  did  not  appear  to  be  of  a 
profundity  which  was  likely  to  experience  interruption  from 
our  presence.  The  more  indeed  we  saw  of  the  religious 
disposition  of  the  French  nation  the  more  were  we  convinced 
that  religion  is  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  the  country. 

Fashions  change  but  people  do  not.  Many  of 
the  traits  of  French  character  noted  by  the  Duch- 
ess are  equally  noticeable  to-day.  Even  her 
references  to  the  better  condition  of  the  French 
poor  strike  us  as  strangely  modern.  She  says  :— 

While  waiting  at  Tostes  we  saw  a  party  of  peasantry  at 
dinner  and  could  not  help  remarking  the  superiority  of  their 
food  over  that  with  which  a  similar  class  of  society  in  Eng- 
land is  necessarily  contented.  Excellent  bread,  excellent 
meat,  the  luxury  of  salad,  good  water  and  plenty  of  cider, 
graced  their  board. 

The  carriage  being  mended  the  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess set  off  again.  After  travelling  many  miles 
they  were  once  more  held  up.  This  time  it  was 
not  the  wheel  of  their  carriage  that  detained  them 
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but  lack  of  money.  The  stock  of  Napoleons  had 
been  gradually  dwindling,  but  they  had  been  told 
by  the  post-master  at  Magny  that  nothing  was 
more  common  than  for  a  traveller  in  such  a  pre- 
dicament to  be  forwarded  to  Paris  and  to  send  the 
money  afterwards  to  the  different  post- masters. 
Accordingly  they  pushed  on.  But  when  they  got 
to  the  next  stopping  place  they  were  detained. 
The  Duchess  says  : — 

We  arrived  at  Pontoise  and  at  the  end  of  our  purse  at 
one  and  the  same  moment ;  but  on  stating  our  situation  to  the 
lady  who  owned  the  post-house  she  not  only  denied  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  which  we  had  learned  at  Magny  and 
asserted  that  any  mode  of  payment  excepting  argent  comp- 
tant  was  unknown  in  the  annals  of  French  travelling, 
but  actually  and  positively  declined  to  forward  us.  Re- 
monstrance was  in  vain.  She  did  not  doubt  our  intention 
to  send  back  the  deficient  money  from  Paris,  but  still  she 
could  not  allow  the  horses  to  be  affixed  to  our  carriage.  A 
French  lady  now  advanced  from  the  post-house  and  with 
great  civility  and  earnestness  interposed  in  our  behalf,  but 
still  to  no  purpose  until  she  proposed  to  send  for  her  husband, 
an  old  General  in  the  French  service,  of  an  ancient  family 
who  had  been  in  England  and  lived  there  among  the  first 
circles,  and  who  could  read  the  English  letter  of  credit  upon 
Messrs.  Perregeaux  which  was  produced  without  effect  to  the 
obdurate  post-mistress.  After  a  delay  of  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  (particularly  irksome  to  us  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  with  three  more  stages  before  us)  the  Marquis 
d'Oraison  appeared,  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  diminish 
the  value  of  the  civility  and  of  the  obligation  which  we 
received  from  him  ;  for  he  immediately  directed  the  post- 
mistress to  send  us  forward  and  to  write  a  note  to  the  master 
of  the  next  post-house  explaining  the  situation  in  which  we 
were  placed,  declaring  his  readiness  to  be  responsbile  for 
the  remaining  expenses  of  our  journey,  and  accompanying 
his  declaration  by  an  assurance  of  the  pleasure  which  he 
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experienced  in  having  an  opportunity  (however  trifling) 
to  mark  his  sense  of  the  attentions  which  he  had  received 
during  his  former  residence  in  England.  We  promised  to 
visit  him  at  his  Chateau  near  Pontoise  on  our  return,  but  we 
were  prevented  from  fulfilling  that  intention  by  going  another 
road  to  Rouen.  We  proceeded  without  further  interruption 
to  Paris,  which  we  entered  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
regretting  that  the  length  and  delays  of  our  journey  prevented 
us  from  approaching  it  during  the  continuation  of  daylight. 
We  drove  to  the  Hotel  Grange  Batelliere,  where  we  had 
reason  to  hope  that  apartments  had  been  ordered  for  us  ;  but 
upon  arriving  there  we  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  no 
tidings  of  our  proposed  visit  to  the  French  metropolis  had 
been  received  ;  that  the  hotel  was  completely  full,  and  that 
we  had  to  seek  a  lodging  for  the  night  at  that  late  hour. 
By  the  recommendation  of  the  master  of  the  hotel  we  pro- 
ceeded to  a  lodging  house  in  the  Rue  Menars  where  we  did 
procure  accommodation,  but  of  so  indifferent  a  nature  that 
we  determined  to  seek  out  fresh  lodgings  on  the  following 
day.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  this  great  metropolis,  the 
capital  of  cookery,  we  were  unable  to  procure  more  than  the 
half  of  a  cold  fowl  for  our  supper,  although  our  appetites  had 
been  sharpened  by  the  fasting  of  a  long  and  tedious  journey. 

Once  arrived  in  Paris  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
set  out  to  see  everything  they  could.  They  found 
a  Paris  which  was  strangely  calm  in  spite  of  the 
exciting  experiences  the  people  had  been  through. 
Four  months  before  the  allied  forces  had  marched 
through  the  gates.  Napoleon  had  abdicated  and 
retired  to  Elba,  where  he  was  living  in  semi-state. 
The  Monarchy  had  been  restored  and  Louis  XVIII 
slept  in  the  room  lately  occupied  by  the  Corsican. 
The  White  flag  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Tri- 
colour, and  upholsterers  were  at  work  defacing  the 
N.,  which  was  multiplied  on  the  carpets  and  hang- 
ings of  the  Tuileries, 
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The  day  after  their  arrival  the  Duchess  makes 
this  entry  in  her  Journal : — 

Saturday.  Before  we  went  out  this  morning  we 
heard  that  the  reduction  of  the  French  army  has 
in  a  great  measure  been  carried  into  effect,  and 
there  is  in  consequence  a  disposition  to  discontent 
among  the  military.  But  the  malcontents  are 
completely  without  a  leader,  the  principal  per- 
sons in  the  Marshals  and  Generals  being  or  pro- 
fessing to  be  entirely  with  the  existing  Govern- 
ment. There  is  thus  no  reaction  to  the  spirit  of 
discontent  which  daily  grows  less.  Davoust,  the 
last  of  the  Marshals  who  quitted  the  cause  of 
Bonaparte  and  who  has  been  sent  to  reside  on  his 
estate,  has  written  a  submissive  letter  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  prove  his  innocence  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  new  order  of  things.  Bonaparte  is 
closely  watched,  and  all  that  he  says  or  does  is 
regularly  reported  to  the  Government.  Still 
Elba  is  considered  a  bad  situation  for  him  since, 
should  a  new  war  break  out  upon  the  Continent, 
he  would  probably  be  called  upon  to  head  one  of 
the  contending  armies. 

Considering  that  the  Duchess  was  little  more 
than  a  fortnight  away  from  England  and  that 
much  of  that  time  was  necessarily  occupied  in  the 
journey  both  ways  she  seems  to  have  crammed  a 
great  deal  of  sightseeing  into  a  short  space  of  time. 
She  was  a  very  intelligent  sightseer,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  entries  taken  from  a  Trip  to 
Paris  : — 

On  our  return  from  the  Manufacture  des  Gobelins  we 
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passed  along  the  Boulevards,  a  broad  paved  way  which  en- 
tirely surrounds  the  city  of  Paris  ;  and  on  the  sides  of  which 
are  avenues  of  elm  trees  affording  a  cool  and  airy  promenade 
with  diversified  views  of  the  various  public  buildings,  etc. 
We  crossed  the  Seine  by  the  Pont  d'Austerlitz,  an  iron  struc- 
ture of  the  most  beautiful  effect.  Its  lightness  is  very 
remarkable.  All  that  remains  of  the  ancient  Bastille  is 
adjoining  to  this  bridge  ;  but  the  nation  is  indeed  fortunate 
if  the  quantum  of  tyranny  left  in  its  constitution  bears  a  true 
proportion  to  the  ruins  of  that  once  celebrated  building. 

A  very  long  building  in  an  unfinished  state  stretched  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  this  part  of  the  Boulevard. 
It  was  intended  by  Bonaparte  as  a  Place  d'Abondance  where 
in  a  year  of  plenty  a  sufficiency  of  corn  might  be  stored  to 
guard  against  the  pressure  of  scarcity  in  a  year  of  scanty 
crops.  Almost  opposite  to  this  building  are  enormous  piles 
of  firewood  which  form  the  fuel  generally  used  in  Paris  during 
the  winter.  It  is  the  absence  of  coal  fires  and  their  gloomy 
smoke  which  prevent  the  buildings  of  Paris  from  assuming 
that  murky  dismal  hue  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in 
London. 

The  Duchess  flits  gracefully  from  subject  to 
subject.  One  moment  she  is  discussing  coal  fires, 
or  the  price  they  paid  for  their  dinner,  the  next 
she  becomes  more  serious  and  enters  into  the 
political  situation.  She  says  :— 

It  is  indeed  surprising  that  after  a  storm  of  such  magni- 
tude, duration  and  extent  the  country  should  be  thus  early 
in  the  tranquil  state  in  which  it  certainly  appears  to  be. 
It  is  singular  that  notwithstanding  the  irritation  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  long  existed  in  the  country,  and  the 
habits  of  a  licentious  soldiery  thrown  out  of  employ  and 
disbanded  in  great  numbers,  travelling  is  as  secure  and  easy 
(even  in  the  middle  of  the  night)  as  in  England.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  distresses  of  the  country  during  so  long  a  period 
of  privation  and  of  interdiction  from  colonial  produce  we 
were  informed  that  the  lower  orders  of  people  had  been 
chiefly  enabled  to  exist  by  the  cheapness  of  corn,  wine  and 
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meat,  the  three  great  articles  of  human  subsistence.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  price  of  wine  when  it  is  mentioned 
that  we  heard  complaints  of  the  dearness  of  champagne  at 
83  sous  (3s.  6d.)  per  bottle.  We  were  greatly  astonished  to 
understand  that  even  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
were  latterly  the  theatre  of  the  most  severe  and  active  war- 
fare there  is  now  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  the  ravages  which 
such  scenes  may  be  supposed  to  create.  Even  on  the  hill  of 
Montmartre  where  scarcely  four  short  months  since  the  fate 
of  Europe  was  decided  by  a  battle  much  more  sanguinary 
than  has  ever  been  represented  (for  not  fewer  than  16,000 
men  lay  actually  dead  on  the  field),  even  on  the  hill  of 
Montmartre  the  crops  of  corn  and  of  pulse  are  as  luxuriant 
as  in  any  other  part  of  France  ;  nor  is  there  a  wall  to  be  seen 
where  stones  are  displaced. 

At  half-past  eleven  o'clock  I  was  taken  by  Count  Dillon 
pour  faire  ma  cour  a  M.  le  Due  de  Berri  whom  we  found  in  the 
act  of  creating  several  Chevaliers  de  St.  Louis,  and  attended 
by  a  great  number  of  officers.  From  the  Pavilion  Blanc 
in  the  Tuileries  (the  residence  of  the  Due  de  Berri)  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  grand  Mass  at  which  the  King  was  present. 
Some  pieces  of  music  were  performed  by  the  opera  band  which 
lasted  about  an  hour.  The  King  and  the  Due  de  Berri  then 
proceeded  to  the  private  apartments  of  the  former  amid 
shouts  from  both  sexes  of  Five  le  roi,  Vive  le  Due  de  Berri,  and 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  walking  through  the  suite  of  state 
rooms  in  the  palace  which  are  magnificent.  They  commence 
with  the  Salon  des  Marechaux  where  are  portraits  of  all  the 
Marshals  of  France.  At  the  further  end  of  the  suite  is  a 
gallery  in  which  are  some  views  descriptive  of  Bonaparte's 
campaigns.  One  of  them  represents  him  at  a  bivouac  at 
Austerlitz,  and  another  on  the  plains  of  Egypt.  The  letter 
N  appears  still  in  most  of  the  rooms  of  the  Tuileries  and 
eagles  are  everywhere  to  be  seen.  I  was  introduced  to 
Marshals  Macdonald  and  Marmont,  with  each  of  whom  I  had 
much  conversation.  It  gave  me  great  satisfaction  to  hear 
the  terms  of  admiration  in  which  they  spoke  of  the  talents, 
skill  and  modesty  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  they  also 
eulogized  highly  the  good  conduct  and  regularity  of  the 
English  troops. 
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The  excessive  heat  of  the  day  prevented  any  further 
excursion  with  the  exception  of  a  gentle  drive  along  the 
Boulevards.  We  procured  a  good  dinner  at  Beauvillier's 
(Rue  de  Richelieu)  for  51  francs  (£2  2*.  6d.) — reasonable 
enough  considering  we  were  three  in  number  and  that  we 
had  two  bottles  of  champagne  and  one  bottle  of  claret. 
In  the  evening  we  walked  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries 
where  immense  numbers  of  people  were  amusing  themselves 
in  promenading  until  the  roulement  of  the  drummers  pro- 
nounced the  hour  of  nine  when  the  crowd  was  driven  from 
the  walks  almost  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Monday,  August  1.  We  occupied  ourselves  this 
day  in  a  visit  to  the  Louvre  Gallery ;  the  lower 
storey  is  occupied  by  the  statues,  etc.,  which  have 
been  brought  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  which 
would  furnish  materials  for  a  whole  volume  if 
mentioned  in  detail.  .  .  .  From  the  Louvre  we 
proceeded  to  walk  through  the  Palais  Royal,  once 
a  most  magnificent  residence  of  the  late  Due 
d' Orleans ;  but  which  was  ruined  by  the  avari- 
cious plan  which  he  adopted  of  building  a  row  of 
houses  and  shops  around  the  spacious  gardens  for 
the  purpose  of  making  money  by  letting  them. 
It  is  now  the  habitation  and  resort  of  thousands 
of  shop-keepers,  traiteurs  and  idle  people  who 
pass  their  time  in  eating,  drinking  and  gambling. 
It  is  a  little  world  in  itself. 

After  dinner  at  Very's,  a  restaurateur,  near  the 
Tuileries  where  we  paid  76  francs  for  our  dinner, 
we  made  an  evening  visit  to  Count  Dillon,  where 
we  again  met  the  General  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  le  Due 
de  Grammont  and  la  Comtesse  Laborde.  We 
heard  much  of  the  vanity  of  the  French  Marshals 
and  Generals  ;  in  particular  it  was  mentioned  that 
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one  of  the  former  had  positively  boasted  of  having 
taken  11,000  prisoners  with  only  9,000  men,  and 
of  several  other  facts  of  a  similar  nature.  The 
vanity  of  the  French  nation  may  in  some  degree 
be  estimated  when  it  is  stated  that  the  battle  of 
Montmartre  which  led  to  the  occupation  of  Paris 
is  not  regarded  as  a  defeat  and  that  it  is  absolutely 
at  this  moment  the  subject  of  a  scene  at  one  of  the 
theatres.  At  the  period  when  Bonaparte  made 
his  tour  along  the  coasts,  and  the  invasion  of 
England  was  considered  as  a  point  decided  upon, 
Monsieur  Denon,  the  celebrated  author  of  Travels 
in  Egypt,  thought  he  could  not  so  well  pay  his 
court  to  the  Emperor  as  by  striking  a  medal  in 
honour  of  the  Conquest  of  England.  It  was 
struck  and  the  delighted  author  hastened  to 
Boulogne  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  it.  But 
he  arrived  at  the  very  moment  when  Bonaparte 
in  his  own  mind  had  abandoned  the  project  as 
impossible ;  and  instead  of  being  received  as  he 
had  anticipated  with  pleasure  he  was  sternly 
ordered  out  of  the  room  with  this  admonition, 
"Faites  done  des  choses  plus  apropos  que  cela" 

August  2.  This  morning  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  hill 
of  Montmartre,  the  principal  object  and  theatre 
of  those  military  operations  upon  the  27th  and 
30th  March  which  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  odious  tyranny  to  which  France  had  so  long 
and  so  unaccountably  submitted  herself  and  to 
the  pacification  of  Europe.  From  the  top  of  a 
telegraph  the  country  for  many  miles  around  may 
be  viewed,  while  Paris  with  its  magnificent  domes 
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and  various  public  buildings  lays  at  the  feet  of  the 
spectator.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
diversified  extensive  and  magnificent  view ;  nor 
in  the  plain  immediately  below  where  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  took  place  is  there  the  least  vestige 
of  the  ravages  of  war  ;  on  the  contrary  the  crops 
of  corn  are  if  possible  more  abundant  and  luxuri- 
ous than  in  any  other  part.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  a  severe 
frost  at  the  time  of  the  battle.  The  horses  and 
the  men  trampled  the  earth  into  a  dust  which 
became  such  fine  mould  upon  the  arrival  of  a  thaw 
and  rain  that  the  seed  which  was  already  in  the 
ground  came  up  with  more  than  ordinary  vigour 
and  luxuriance.  The  person  who  has  the  charge 
of  the  telegraph  gave  me  a  very  clear  description 
of  the  different  movements  of  the  allied  armies  in 
the  battles  above  alluded  to.  The  Prussians  were 
the  first  troops  that  came  in  sight  from  the  quarter 
of  Soissons  and  Meaux,  and  they  were  actually 
moving  upon  Pantin  and  Belleville  when  the 
Parisians  conceived  them  to  be  at  Meaux.  They 
had  taken  forty  pieces  of  cannon  from  Marshal 
Macdonald  by  surprise.  The  allied  troops  gra- 
dually extended  their  right  till  it  touched  St.  Deny, 
but  they  did  not  enter  or  take  possession  of  that 
place.  From  all  accounts  it  appears  that  there 
was  mismanagement  in  the  allied  plans  and 
that  they  might  have  gained  their  object  at  a 
much  less  loss.  Indeed  it  seems  certain  that 
there  was  a  great  useless  sacrifice  of  lives  on  both 
sides.  The  Allies  lost  fifteen  thousand  men  for 
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the  purpose  of  showing  the  Parisians  that  they 
could  fight ;  and  the  French  lost  sixteen  thousand 
for  the  sake  of  proving  that  Paris  was  not  aban- 
doned without  a  struggle.  It  is  confidently 
asserted  that  if  the  Allies  had  not  unnecessarily 
occupied  themselves  in  the  attack  of  strong 
positions  they  might  have  entered  Paris  with  the 
loss  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  men  only.  As 
it  was  the  Prussians  lost  seven,  and  the  Russians 
eight  thousand.  The  Prussian  Guards  had  eighty 
two  officers  mis  hors  de  combat,  namely  sixty 
wounded,  and  twenty -two  killed.  Bonaparte 
being  foiled  in  his  last  design,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  draw  the  allied  forces  after  him  into 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  to  engage  them  in  a 
tedious  and  harassing  war  of  sieges,  had  no  longer 
reason  in  his  movements.  So  desultory  and  wild 
were  his  operations  when  he  saw  the  failure  of  his 
plan  and  that  the  allied  troops  heedless  of  him 
pushed  on  towards  Paris,  that  the  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe  Lichtenstein  said  to  the  owner  of  a  house 
where  he  had  his  quarters — "  Mais  votre  Empereur 
ill  esi  fou.  II  fait  des  movements  qui  out  ni 
raison  ni  objet."  On  the  30th  of  March  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  Bonaparte  marched  with 
seventeen  thousand  men  (of  which  eleven  thou- 
sand were  cavalry  from  the  army  of  Spain)  from 
Troyes,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  great  battle 
which  annihilated  his  power  was  in  the  act  of 
being  decided  at  a  spot  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
miles  distant.  The  Parisians  were  taught  to 
believe,  and  many  of  them  do  believe  at  this  time, 
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that  at  the  period  of  the  action  of  Montmartre, 
Bonaparte  was  at  Sceaux.  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  holding  much  conversation  during  this  day 
with  a  well-informed  gentleman  on  the  subject 
of  the  late  tyranny  and  the  present  state  of  the 
country.  It  must  no  doubt  be  grating  to  the 
royal  feelings,  to  be  surrounded  by  persons  who 
have  so  lately  been  the  humble  (many  of  them  the 
willing)  slaves  of  the  Despot ;  but  the  Marshals  of 
France  possess  power  which  cannot  be  at  once 
broken  and  weakened,  nor  will  this  appear  surpris- 
ing when  it  is  considered  that  all  restorations 
partake  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  capitulations. 
The  army  of  France  is  entirely  at  the  nod  of  the 
Marshals  who  expect  and  receive  from  the  nou- 
veaux  riches  the  homage  due  to  demi-gods. 
For  the  sentiments  of  the  people  Bonaparte 
cared  but  little.  By  incessant  attention  and  by 
a  progressively  systematic  despotism  he  had 
through  the  medium  of  his  powerful  army  and 
the  increase  of  the  ancient  gendarmerie  so  fixed 
his  power  that  he  was  far  above  the  complaints 
and  murmurs  (for  they  could  only  exist  in 
thought)  of  the  people.  If  a  person  wished  to  buy 
five  pounds  of  gunpowder,  particular  forms  were 
necessary,  which  obliged  the  purchaser  to  sub- 
scribe his  name  and  address  before  he  could 
receive  it.  If  he  bought  one  hundred  pounds  of 
gunpowder  the  proper  officers  supplied  him  with 
the  quantity,  upon  the  prescribed  forms  being 
attended  to ;  but  in  a  few  hours  after  he  was 
infallibly  arrested.  The  Emperor  had  regular 
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information  from  the  Prefects,  whom  he  appointed 
over  the  several  districts,  if  a  sum  of  money  was 
lying  in  the  treasury  of  any  public  body.  This 
he  immediately  seized  and  threw  into  his  caisse 
d*  Amortissement.  Thus  the  clergy  of  Rheims 
had  collected  funds  for  the  repairs  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  that  place  amounting  to  nearly  £3,500,  the 
whole  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
tyrant.  By  a  species  of  infatuation  he  held  in 
chains  the  sentiments,  opinions  and  persons  of  the 
French  people.  Sometimes  he  would  make  an 
excursion  unattended  from  the  palace,  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  but  it  was  done  at  the  earliest 
hour  of  the  morning,  before  the  crowd  had 
assembled,  and  for  the  object  of  having  it  stated 
in  the  public  newspapers  as  a  mark  of  his  confi- 
dence in  the  affections  of  his  people.  In  one  of 
these  excursions  he  entered  a  shop  where  orna- 
ments in  alabaster  are  sold,  and  having  bought  a 
vase  without  being  known  to  the  owner  of  the 
shop  he  asked  the  latter  whether  he  had  much 
trade.  The  man  immediately  entered  into  abuse 
of  the  Emperor,  exclaiming  : — "  Taut  que  cet 
homme  existe  nous  ne  reussirons  pas"  On  ask- 
ing his  customer  where  he  should  send  the  vase 
Bonaparte,  to  the  horror  and  confusion  of  the 
dismayed  Boutiquier,  cried  out  "  Aux  Tuileries." 
He  happened  to  be  in  good  humour,  for  he  quitted 
the  place  with  a  simple  admonition  to  the  man : 
"  Une  autre  fois,  soyez  done  plus  circomspect." 

At  four  o'clock  to-day  we  visited  the  Tuileries 
and  walked  through  the  various  apartments,  viz., 
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la  galerie  de  Diane,  la  chambre  de  conseil,  the  room 
in  which  the  King  at  present  sleeps  and  where  the 
late  Emperor  slept,  le  salon  des  marechaux,  etc. 
It  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  eye  where  it  does  not 
meet  some  emblem  of  the  Usurper :  at  every 
corner  is  a  large  N ;  the  draperies  are  covered 
with  bees,  and  each  piece  of  furniture  is  surmounted 
with  an  imperial  eagle.  In  one  room  is  a  large 
statue  of  the  Goddess  of  Peace,  of  massive  silver, 
which  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  the 
servile  city  of  Paris ;  and  has  an  inscription  in 
which  he  is  styled  "  Vainqueur  et  Pacificateur." 
There  is  also  a  column,  apparently  about  twelve 
feet  high,  of  Sevre  porcelain  presented  to  him  by 
that  manufactory  in  which  his  own  figure  is  made 
the  prominent  feature  in  several  battles  which  are 
specified.  The  old  ceilings  of  the  Tuileries  are 
magnificent.  Those  that  are  new  represent  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Bonapartian  campaigns.  That 
of  which  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  is  the  subject 
represents  the  Emperor  in  the  act  of  receiving 
the  intelligence  of  the  consummation  from  General 
Rapp. 

August  3.  It  was  hotter  than  ever  to-day.  We 
contented  ourselves  with  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Louvre  Gallery  where  we  remained  until  turned 
out  at  four  o'clock. 

August  4.  At  one  o'clock  to-day  we  proceeded 
towards  St.  Cloud.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than 
the  exit  from  Paris  on  this  line.  St.  Cloud  is 
about  two  miles  from  the  further  end  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  The  palace  stands  upon  an  ele- 
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vated  site  commanding  a  most  beautiful  view  of 
Paris  with  its  various  noble  buildings  of  which 
the  Pantheon  and  1'Hotel  des  Invalides,  both  in 
size  and  in  magnificence,  humeros  super  eminent 
omnes.  The  river  Seine  forms  a  beautiful  semi- 
circular sweep  below  the  Esplanade,  and  beside 
the  grove  of  trees  which  are  planted  on  its  banks. 
The  house  is  very  large.  It  consists  of  three 
different  suites  of  apartments,  the  first  of  which 
are  those  which  were  occupied  by  Bonaparte ; 
the  second  those  which  the  Empress  Josephine 
inhabited,  and  the  third  the  suite  which  Marie 
Louise  appropriated  to  herself.  Besides  these 
three  are  the  state  rooms — which  have  been  so 
lately  fitted  up  that  Bonaparte  had  only  inhabited 
the  palace  fifteen  days  since  their  completion — 
a  large  salon,  a  gallery  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long  and  the  chapel.  The  decorations 
throughout  the  palace  are  very  magnificent ;  but 
we  observed  that  those  which  are  ancient  have  a 
decided  superiority  over  the  rest  which  have  been 
executed  during  the  reign  of  Bonaparte.  In  the 
gallery  and  the  salon  the  ancient  ceilings  remain 
untouched  and  they  are  superb.  We  were  shown 
the  library  in  which  Bonaparte  passed  most  of  his 
time,  the  floor  of  which  (as  we  were  informed  by 
the  domestic  who  officiated  as  our  guide  )was  fre- 
quently strewed  with  maps,  over  which  the  plotter 
of  mischief  was  wont  to  pore,  and  to  imagine  that 
evil  and  ruin  to  others  which  the  retributive 
justice  of  Providence  has  since  made  to  recoil  upon 
his  own  head. 
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But  Paris  had  not  done  with  the  "  plotter  of 
mischief  "  as  the  Duchess  of  Rutland  seemed  to 
imagine.  There  were  signs  even  then  that  he 
might  return  and  hypnotise  the  French  people 
once  more.  The  Duchess,  after  spending  a  very 
happy  ten  days  in  Paris,  had  that  final  look  round 
the  shops  which  is  so  dear  to  every  woman.  The 
collecting  of  curios  is  supposed  to  be  quite  a 
modern  craze.  But  the  Duchess  expressly  men- 
tions that  she  picked  up  some  nice  bits  of  old 
furniture  in  the  antique  shops.  She  returned 
to  England  and  busied  herself  with  preparing 
a  Trip  to  Paris  for  the  Press.  Very  soon  after- 
wards English  people  in  Paris  saw  signs  that  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  was  not  so  secure  as  they 
hoped.  On  the  boulevards  and  in  the  cafe's  little 
prints  of  groups  of  violets  were  handed  from  hand 
to  hand.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  the 
outline  of  a  well-known  face  could  be  traced. 
Pere  la  Violette  was  the  name  by  which  Napoleon 
was  now  called,  and  the  little  prints  signified  that 
with  the  return  of  spring  he  would  make  his 
appearance.  He  kept  his  promise.  When  the 
violets  were  in  full  beauty  he  made  his  escape 
from  Elba  and  set  foot  once  more  on  French 
soil.  He  landed  near  Cannes — a  place  we  always 
associate  with  battles  of  flowers.  From  Cannes 
he  marched  to  Grenoble.  At  Grenoble  General 
Marchand,  who  was  true  to  Louis  XVIII,  sent  out 
a  detachment  of  soldiers  to  observe  the  force  that 
was  approaching.  Napoleon  alone  advanced  to 
meet  them,  exclaiming  :  "I  am  your  Emperor  ; 
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fire  on  me  if  you  wish."  The  soldiers  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees  and  amidst  shouts 
of  "  Vive  rEmpereur "  joined  his  ranks.  On 
March  12  he  was  at  Lyons.  On  March  19 
at  Fontainbleau.  On  the  21st  before  daybreak 
Louis  and  his  family  left  the  Tuileries.  The 
same  night  Napoleon  slept  there,  having  been 
borne  up  the  grand  staircase  by  an  enthusiastic 
crowd  and  welcomed  by  ladies  of  his  old  court 
who  showered  upon  him  bouquets  of  violets.  A 
hundred  days  of  freedom  and  glory  and  then 
Waterloo.  And  with  Waterloo  is  associated  the 
name  of  another  Duchess — the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond. 
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CHAPTER    XIV 

THE  WATERLOO  DUCHESS 

A  CCIDENT  has  immortalized  the  Duchess  of 
JLJL  Richmond.  Because  she  happened  to  give 
a  Ball  on  the  eve  of  Waterloo  her  name  will  go 
down  for  all  time. 

The  Duchess  of  Richmond  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  famous  Jane  Maxwell,  Duchess  of 
Gordon.  I  cannot  find  any  account  of  her  first 
meeting  with  her  future  husband.  But  they 
probably  met  in  Edinburgh,  whither  Colonel 
Lennox  had  been  sent  under  somewhat  curious 
circumstances.  Captain  Lennox  as  he  was  then 
had  had  the  audacity  to  challenge  the  Duke  of 
York,  George  Ill's  second  son,  to  a  duel.  The 
Duke  had  said  something  of  an  offensive  nature 
and  during  an  inspection  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  Lennox  left  his  position,  walked  straight 
up  to  H.R.H.  and  demanded  an  explanation. 
Everybody  was  taken  aback — the  men,  the 
officers,  and  the  Duke,  who  curtly  ordered  the 
offender  back  to  his  post.  After  parade  when  in 
the  orderly  room  at  the  Horse  Guards  the  Duke 
sent  for  the  young  Captain,  and  in  the  presence  of 
his  brother  officers  said,  "  I  desire  no  protection 
from  my  rank  as  a  prince  or  my  station  as  com- 
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manding  officer.  When  not  on  duty  I  wear  a 
brown  coat  and  shall  be  ready  as  a  private  gentle- 
man to  give  you  satisfaction." 

The  duel  took  place  on  Wimbledon  Common. 
Captain  Lennox  fired,  and  the  ball  was  so  near 
taking  a  fatal  direction  that  it  grazed  one  of 
H.R.H.'s  side  curls.  The  Duke  fired  into  the 
air.  The  officers  of  the  Guards  having  passed  a 
resolution  that  Lennox  had  "behaved  with  courage 
but  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances 
not  with  judgment,"  he  on  June  20  exchanged 
with  Lord  Strathmaire  his  Captaincy  in  the 
Guards  for  the  Colonelcy  of  the  35th  Foot  then 
stationed  in  Edinburgh.  Previous  to  joining 
his  regiment  he  fought  a  second  duel  on  July  3 
in  a  field  near  Uxbridge  Road  with  a  certain 
Theophilus  Swift  who  had  published  a  pamphlet 
reflecting  on  his  character.  Swift  was  wounded, 
but  the  wound  was  not  fatal.  Owing  to  these 
two  duels  Lennox  became  very  popular.  On 
joining  his  regiment  in  Edinburgh  the  castle  was 
illuminated  in  his  honour  and  he  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  It  was  probably 
at  this  time  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Duchess  of  Gordon's  daughter,  and  they  were 
married  on  September  9  in  the  same  year.  They 
were  blessed  with  fourteen  children — seven  sons 
and  seven  daughters.  And  it  is  from  one  of  these 
children  that  we  know  the  very  little  that  there 
is  to  know  about  the  Duchess  of  Richmond. 
Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox  was  a  voluminous 
miscellaneous  writer.  As  a  younger  son  his 
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portion  was  small,  and  he  was  glad  to  add  to  it  by 
his  pen.  In  the  sixties  he  followed  Thackeray's 
example  and  earned  money  as  a  lecturer.  His 
many  volumes  of  Reminiscences  are  not  read 
to-day,  but  they  are  most  entertaining.  His 
boyish  simple  description  of  his  mother's  Ball  and 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo  deserve  to  be  remembered. 
He  was  young  at  the  time  and  naturally  the  scene 
impressed  itself  on  him,  although  he  did  not 
write  it  for  many  years  afterwards. 

In  1806  Colonel  Lennox  succeeded  his  uncle  as 
fourth  Duke  of  Richmond.  A  few  months  later 
he  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  he  and  the  Duchess  left  Goodwood  to  take  up 
their  new  duties.  Colonel  Wellesley  (afterwards 
Duke  of  Wellington)  was  his  chief  secretary. 
Wellington,rwho  had  recently  married,  was  very 
intimate  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  and  their 
numerous  family.  In  Lord  William  Lennox's 
Reminiscences  we  get  the  Iron  Duke  in  a  fresh 
light.  He  is  constantly  at  Phoenix  Park  and 
takes  a  kindly  interest  in  the  amateur  theatricals 
that  the  Duchess's  children  take  such  pleasure  in. 

One  night  there  was  a  comic  Christmas  Pan- 
tomime called  "The  Lake  of  Diamonds."  Wel- 
lington sat  by  the  side  of  the  Duchess  and 
applauded  the  youngsters  very  heartily. 

"  You  had  better  send  them  to  Co  vent  Garden 
or  Sadlers  Wells,"  he  said,  "  especially  William." 

"  I  hope  better  things  for  him,"  replied  the 
Duchess.  "  He  desires  a  commission  in  the 
Army — don't  you,  William  ?  " 
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Lord  William  said  that  that  was  what  he 
wanted. 

"  We'll  see  what  can  be  done,"  said  Wellington. 

And  later  on  Wellington  did  see  what  could  be 
done.  Five  years  afterwards  Lord  William  tells 
us  that  he  was  anxiously  looking  out  for  the  post 
because  he  was  expecting  a  remittance  from 
home.  A  letter  in  a  writing  he  did  not  know 
was  handed  to  him.  When  he  opened  it  this 
is  what  he  read  : — 

DEAR  WILLIAM, — 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  have  consented  to 
your  accompanying  me  to  Paris.  You  must  lose 
no  time  in  getting  ready  for  the  journey.  When 
you  arrive  in  London  call  here. 

Yours  affectionately, 

WELLINGTON. 
HAMILTON  PLACE. 

Lord  William  was  only  a  schoolboy,  and  the 
news  that  he  was  to  receive  a  commission  and  go 
abroad  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

The  same  day  his  uncle  came  to  fetch  him,  and 
in  forty-eight  hours  he  was  at  Richmond  House, 
where  he  found  his  father  and  mother  as  pleasantly 
excited  as  he  was. 

In  a  novel  Lord  William  once  wrote  one  can 
trace  in  one  of  the  scenes  this  departure  to  Paris. 
The  mother  who  helps  him  to  pack  and  who 
showers  upon  him  all  manner  of  things  that  she 
thinks  he  may  require  is  evidently  taken  from 
life. 
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It  was  in  1814  that  Lord  William  accompanied 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Paris.  Lord  William's 
impressions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Duchess  of  Rutland  who  was  there  about  the  same 
time.  Everywhere  people  were  busy  tearing 
down  the  letter  N.  The  tricolour  was  hidden 
away  and  the  white  flag  waved  aloft.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  a  great  deal  of  official  business 
to  attend  to,  but  he  managed  to  find  time  for 
many  a  pleasant  picnic.  Lord  William,  who  was 
only  fourteen,  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  new  sur- 
roundings. He  says  :— 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  forming  one  of  a  party  to 
St.  Cloud.  It  consisted  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, two  of  his  nieces,  Lady  Hatherton,  Lady 
Abdy  and  myself.  The  Duke  travelled  there  in 
the  most  unostentatious  manner,  with  no  servants 
save  his  trusty  valet  on  the  roof  of  his  carriage. 
The  only  apartments  which  require  notice  were 
those  which  Napoleon  I  usually  occupied.  The 
first  contained  a  bust  of  Julius  Caesar,  while  in 
the  other  (the  library)  were  the  following  English 
works — Debates  in  the  English  Parliament,  Letters 
of  Junius,  Naval  History  of  England,  and  an 
account  of  Naval  Battles.  All  had  been  placed 
there  by  Vhomme  du  siecle  and  bore  evident 
marks  of  constant  use.  A  map  of  England  lay 
unfolded  on  the  table.  Wellington's  mind  was 
thoroughly  abstracted  as  he  viewed  this  apart- 
ment, so  much  so  that  Lady  Hatherton  remarked 
to  me  that  we  had  better  pretend  to  be  looking 
at  the  view  from  the  window  so  as  not  to  disturb 
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his  uncle's  thoughts.  What  those  thoughts  were 
I  know  not,  but  it  probably  never  entered  the 
head  of  the  Iron  Duke  that  in  less  than  twelve 
months  he  would  have  to  confront  his  ancient 
foe  in  the  battle-field.  After  a  time  the  Duke 
made  some  commonplace  remark  to  us,  but  was 
extremely  silent  during  the  drive  home,  and  never 
alluded  to  his  morning's  excursion  as  he  was  wont 
to  do  at  dinner." 

A  few  months  later,  on  January  23,  1815,  the 
Duke  took  leave  of  Louis  XVIII  and  proceeded 
with  Lord  William  to  Vienna.  Wellington  seems 
to  have  taken  quite  a  fatherly  interest  in  the 
boy  all  the  time  they  were  in  Paris.  He  had  him 
taught  fencing  and  also  engaged  a  master  to 
improve  Lord  William's  French. 

Time  in  Vienna  passed  as  pleasantly  as  in 
Paris.  One  day,  March  9,  Lord  William  notes 
particularly.  He  and  the  Duke  were  going  to 
attend  a  hunt  at  Prince  Esterhazy's.  The  carriage 
was  waiting  at  the  door  ;  but  the  Duke,  who  was, 
as  everybody  knows,  a  model  of  punctuality, 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  At  last  matters 
were  explained.  The  Duke  sent  out  to  say 
that  important  despatches  had  arrived  and  that 
he  could  not  go  to  the  hunt.  Soon  the  news  was 
all  over  Vienna  that  Napoleon  had  escaped  from 
Elba  and  was  making  his  way  to  Paris. 

On  March  27  the  Duke  left  Vienna  and  took 
Lord  William  with  him.  At  Cologne  they  heard 
that  Napoleon  had  arrived  at  Fontainbleau.  The 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  their  large 
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family  were  at  Brussels,  and  Lord  William  went 
home  for  a  short  time.  He  was  very  disappointed 
that,  now  war  had  broken  out,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  no  place  for  him  on  his  staff.  But  the 
Duke  promised  his  protege  the  first  vacancy — and 
Lord  William's  future  brother-in-law,  General 
Maitland,  found  him  an  appointment.  Lord 
William  had  only  been  with  General  Maitland 
about  a  fortnight  when  he  met  with  a  serious 
accident.  A  spirited  pony  he  was  riding  dashed 
into  a  wood  and  threw  him  with  great  violence 
against  a  tree.  His  sister  Lady  Sarah,  hearing 
a  rumour  of  the  accident,  at  once  wrote  to  the 
Duke  and  received  the  following  reply : — 

BRUSSELS,  April  14,  1815. 
MY  DEAR  LADY  SARAH, — 

It  is  true  that  William  has  had  a  fall  from  his 
horse  which  appeared  yesterday  rather  a  serious 
one.  I  am  waiting  for  March  to  go  down  to  the 
Duchess  to  let  her  know  it,  and  you  had  better  say 
nothing  about  it  till  I  arrive. 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

WELLINGTON. 

The  whole  of  May,  Wellington  was  in  Brussels 
making  preparations  for  the  battle  that  he  knew 
must  come.  Early  in  June  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond  sent  out  invitations  for  a  Ball.  It 
was  to  be  a  brilliant  affair.  Brussels  was  full  of 
the  allied  troops.  And  in  spite  of  the  nearness  of 
war  there  was  a  spirit  of  gaiety  over  the  town. 
The  crowds  of  English,  the  smart  uniforms  of  the 
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soldiers  and  the  glorious  June  weather  all  con- 
tributed to  the  fete-like  aspect  of  the  Belgian 
capital.  Many  writers  declare  that  Wellington 
was  unprepared  for  what  happened  on  that 
memorable  fourteenth  of  June,  but  according  to 
Lord  William  this  was  not  the  case.  He  says  : — 

The  allegation  that  the  Emperor  surprised  the  Duke  is 
untrue.  The  Prussian  outposts  had  been  driven  in  at  Thuin. 
The  English  commander  made  his  preparations  to  meet  the 
attack,  and  had  arranged  with  Blucher  a  regular  plan  of 
operations. 

Orders  had  been  issued  by  the  Duke  to  provide  for  the 
fresh  advance  on  Charleroi  as  early  as  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  At  ten  in  the  evening  he  issued  further  instruc- 
tions for  a  concentration  at  Quatre  Bras.  Having  com- 
pleted his  arrangements  he  left  his  quarters  and  proceeded 
to  my  father's  house  to  which  he  had  been  invited.  He 
entered  the  ball-room,  paid  his  respects  to  my  mother  with 
his  customary  high-bred  courtesy  and  continued  to  chat 
playfully  to  my  sisters,  not  forgetting  a  kind  pressure  of  the 
hand  to  myself. 

While  he  was  enjoying  the  good  things  produced  for  the 
supper  about  midnight,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  left 
the  house  two  hours  before,  entered  the  room,  walked  up  to 
him  and  whispered  a  few  sentences  announcing  the  capture 
of  Charleroi  by  the  enemy  and  his  advance. 

"Ihave  no  further  orders,"  answered  his  Grace  aloud;  then 
added  kindly,  "  I  think  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go 
to  bed." 

The  Prince  attempted  no  other  communication ;  he  at 
once  retired.  The  information  his  royal  Highness  had 
brought,  though  not  known  to  the  Commander-in- Chief,  had 
been  anticipated.  The  Duke  had  done  all  that  was  necessary 
to  meet  the  exigency  and  was  determined  to  enjoy  the  little 
leisure  at  his  disposal.  His  Grace  therefore  resumed  his 
conversation  with  my  mother  which  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  interrupted  and  surrendered  himself  to  the  pleasures 
prepared  for  him  with  perfect  confidence  and  ease  of  manner 
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for  full  twenty  minutes.  He  now  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
leaving  his  place  at  the  supper-table  advanced  to  his  host  to 
say  "  Good-night."  This  having  been  done  in  his  usual 
manner  he  suddenly  sunk  his  voice  so  as  not  to  be  overheard, 
and  asked — 

"  Have  you  a  good  map  of  the  country  between  here  and 
the  French  frontier  ?  " 

His  host  quitted  the  supper-table  as  the  Duke  paid  his 
adieux  to  my  mother  and  such  members  of  the  family  as 
happened  to  be  near  him  and  accompanied  his  guest  out  of 
the  room  ;  but  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  street-door  my 
father  led  him  into  his  private  sitting-room. 

"  Bonaparte  has  gained  a  day's  march  on  me,"  said  Wel- 
lington, when  the  door  closed  behind  them. 

My  father  anxiously  desired  to  know  what  his  friend 
intended  to  do  to  meet  the  Emperor's  attack. 

The  map  was  found  and  spread  out  before  them.  The 
Duke  scrutinized  it  closely. 

"  I  have  made  arrangements  to  meet  him  at  Quatre  Bras," 
he  observed,  "and  if  I  find  myself  not  strong  enough  to 
stop  him  there,  I  shall  fall  back  towards  Blucher  and  fight 
him  here." 

The  Duke  pointed  to  the  open  country  where  he  made  a 
mark  with  his  thumb-nail. 

The  friends  then  separated  and  my  father  returned  to 
the  supper-room  with  the  map  in  his  hand,  and  showed  the 
locality  of  the  coming  battle.  My  mother's  guests,  at  least 
such  of  them  as  had  become  cognizant  of  the  fact,  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise  than  uneasy  at  the  near  approach  of 
Napoleon  to  Brussels. 

The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  English  officers  who  were 
able  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  combination  of 
inexperienced  English  troops  and  unreliable  foreign  levies 
unpossessed  of  any  principle  of  cohesion  and  the  flower  of 
the  French  army  fighting  under  the  eyes  of  their  adored 
chief  might  well  tremble  for  the  result,  particularly  when  at 
the  first  onset  of  the  latter  some  of  the  Belgians  and  valiant 
Dutch  rushed  as  fast  as  they  could  back  to  Brussels  proclaim- 
ing the  total  defeat  of  the  Allies.  But  we  all  had  such  firm 
reliance  on  Wellington's  prudence  and  military  knowledge 
gained  in  so  many  hard-won  triumphs  that  we  continued  to 
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hope  even  after  others  had  begun  to  despair.  Indeed  a  few 
of  the  most  adventurous  mounted  and  rode  out,  and  though 
non-combatants  met  the  danger  more  than  half  way.  Among 
them  was  my  father  and  myself. 

Prevented  though  I  had  been  from  doing  service  in  the 
great  battle  I  was  not  to  be  kept  from  getting  into  it. 
Hearing  that  my  brother  aide-de-camp  Lord  Hay  had  been 
killed  at  Quatre  Bras  on  the  16th  and  feeling  a  restless 
anxiety  to  join  my  General,  made  me  suggest  to  my  father 
the  propriety  of  at  once  proceeding  to  the  scene  of  action.  I 
was  told  that  so  long  as  I  was  under  the  hand  of  the  surgeons  I 
must  attend  implicitly  to  their  injunctions — and  these 
instructions  were,  that  for  the  present  I  should  remain  quiet. 

"  If,  however,"  continued  my  father,  "  you  like  to  ride 
with  me  to-morrow  morning  to  the  field  where  the  army  will 
bivouac  to-night  there  can  be  no  objection  to  your  doing  so, 
and  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  of  your  strength  and 
powers  on  horseback." 

To  this  I  cheerfully  assented,  and  at  an  early  hour  my 
first  charger — a  fine  specimen  of  an  English  hunter — which 
Lord  Bathurst  had  purchased  for  me  in  England,  was  at  the 
door. 

After  a  very  delightful  ride  through  the  forest  of  Soigny 
we  reached  the  village  of  Waterloo.  There  we  met  Lord 
Uxbridge  about  to  mount  his  charger.  On  recognizing  us, 
he  remarked,  "  You've  just  come  in  time,  for  we  shall  have  a 
smartish  affair  to-day." 

We  joined  the  gallant  Earl,  then  in  the  prime  of  manly 
vigour.  After  some  little  delay  at  Waterloo,  where  we 
baited  our  horses,  we  rode  on  to  the  field,  and  our  first  visit  was 
to  General  Maitland.  We  found  him  cheerful  and  calm,  as 
he  ever  was  ;  yet  there  was  a  look  about  him  that  told  how 
intensely  he  felt  the  loss  of  his  aide-de-camp  and  other 
officers,  who  had  fallen  or  been  severely  wounded. 

After  passing  some  time  with  the  General  and  the  officers 
of  his  brigade,  all  of  whom  were  personally  known  to  my 
father  and  myself,  we  rode  towards  the  spot  where  the  hero 
of  the  day  was  posted.  He  shook  my  father  by  the  hand. 
"  William  ought  not  to  be  here,"  he  added ;  then  continued 
to  occupy  himself  with  the  important  duties  of  the  day. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  scene  that  presented  itself,  nor  the 
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anxiety  I  felt  for  Wellington  and  his  personal  staff,  among 
whom  was  my  brother  George,  Lord  Apsley,  and  others  with 
whom  I  had  lived  upon  the  most  intimate  terms  of  friendship ; 
for  young  as  I  was  I  could  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
the  battle  would  be  an  obstinate  one,  and  that  many  then 
and  there  in  the  prime  of  manhood  might  shortly  be  stretched 
lifeless  on  the  field  of  glory.  The  hero  of  that  day  gave  his 
orders  and  watched  the  movements  and  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  midst  of  danger,  bullets  whistling  close  about  him, 
round  shot  ploughing  up  the  ground  he  occupied,  and  men 
and  horses  falling  upon  every  side,  he  sat  upon  his  favourite 
charger  Copenhagen  as  collected  as  if  he  had  been  reviewing 
the  household  troops  in  Hyde  Park. 

Upon  leaving  the  Duke,  my  father  and  myself  proceeded 
by  the  rear  to  the  left  of  the  English  line  which  at  that  period 
had  not  been  attacked.  Our  object  in  visiting  the  left  of  the 
line  was  to  see  some  of  the  officers  of  Picton's  division  — 
among  them  Colonel  Hunter  Blair,  with  whom  my  father 
was  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  We  found  him  ;  and  while 
we  were  conversing  upon  the  prospects  of  the  day,  an  officer 
reported  that  there  was  a  stir  going  on  in  the  right  line  of  the 
enemy  opposed  to  us,  that  the  moment  of  attack  could  not 
be  far  distant.  With  the  aid  of  a  glass  I  could  see  from  the 
number  and  brilliancy  of  the  staff  that  some  distinguished 
general  has  passed  through  the  French  line  and  that  several 
guns  were  advancing  to  the  front. 

In  less  time  than  I  can  take  to  describe  it,  rapid  volleys  of 
artillery  were  fired  into  our  force  and  did  deadly  havoc. 
Men  who  had  been  ordered  to  lay  down  in  squares  were  raked 
by  this  tremendous  fire,  and  riderless  horses  were  scamper- 
ing all  over  the  plain. 

Taking  a  hasty  leave  of  our  friends  we  wended  our  course 
towards  the  village  of  Waterloo  ;  but  this  was  a  service  of  no 
little  danger,  for  the  round  shot  were  flying  in  every  direction, 
exciting  both  our  horses  to  such  a  degree  that  we  were 
scarcely  able  to  manage  them.  Feeling  assured  that  our 
only  plan  was  to  proceed  cautiously,  so  as  not  to  place  our- 
selves between  two  fires,  we  jogged  on  at  a  quiet  trot  and 
finally  gained  the  village. 

How  different  was  our  return  from  our  setting  forth.  At 
every  step  we  encountered  dead,  dying  or  wounded  officers 
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and  men.  Many  a  familiar  acquaintance  gave  us  a  ghastly 
recognition  as  the  wretched  sufferer  was  being  carried  to  the 
rear,  shot  or  pierced  through  the  body  by  bullet  or  lance ; 
many  a  brave  comrade  opened  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  as  the 
clattering  of  our  horses'  feet  attracted  his  attention,  to  close 
them  again  in  Death  :  and  many  a  gay,  thoughtless  stripling 
who,  within  four  short  days,  had  been  a  guest  at  my 
mother's  ball  at  Brussels  was  now  stretched  in  death. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo  has  been  a  favourite 
subject  of  both  poet  and  novelist.  Byron  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  night  of  the  Duchess's 
ball  in  those  soul-stirring  lines  beginning  : — 

"  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night." 

Many  of  us  never  think  of  Waterloo  without 
recalling  Vanity  Fair  : — 

"  No  more  firing  was  heard  at  Brussels — the 
pursuit  rolled  miles  away.  The  darkness  came 
down  on  the  field  and  city,  and  Amelia  was 
praying  for  George  who  was  lying  on  his  face 
dead  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart." 

A  writer  whom  many  consider  greater  than 
Byron  and  greater  than  Thackeray  tried  his 
hand  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  failed.  Walter 
Scott  was  anxious  to  contribute  to  the  fund  that 
was  raised  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
slain  in  battle.  He  took  a  fortnight's  holiday 
and  proceeded  to  Brussels  and  to  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond's.  Lord  William  undertook  to  show 
him  the  battle-field.  A  few  weeks  later  the 
Field  of  Waterloo  was  published  and  the  whole 
of  the  profits  of  the  first  edition  went  to  the  fund. 
The  Field  of  Waterloo  is  not  one  of  Scott's  sue- 
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cesses.     Speaking  of  the  great  battle   a  contem- 

parary  unkindly  said  :— 

None  by  bullet  shell  or  shot 
Fell  half  as  flat  as  Walter  Scott. 

The  Duchess  of  Richmond  remained  in  Brussels 
for  two  years  after  the  stirring  events  of  1815. 
She  entertained  a  great  deal,  the  favourite  form 
of  entertainment  being  private  theatricals.  *  These 
amateur  theatricals  seem  to  have  given  great 
delight  to  the  Duchess's  children,  but  the  guests 
were  not  always  equally  pleased,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  entry  taken  from  the  Honour- 
able Mrs.  Calvert's  Journal,  so  ably  edited  by 
Mrs.  Warrenne  Blake: — 

BRUSSELS,  1817.  On  Friday  there  was  a  play 
at  the  Duke  of  Richmond's,  acted  by  some  of  his 
sons  and  a  few  other  amateurs.  The  play,  which 
was  "Jane  Shore,  "was  most  miserably  performed. 
A  Mrs.  Barnett  acted  the  part  of  the  heroine — 
not  so  badly,  but  she  is  old  and  ugly.  The 
audience  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  which  they 
tried  to  conceal  by  clapping.  There  was  supper 
afterwards,  but  I  was  tired  of  the  whole  business. 

Two  years  later  the  Duchess  was  left  a  widow. 
The  :Duke's  death  was  tragic.  Whilst  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  he  was  fatally  bitten  and  died 
in  the  terrible  agonies  of  hydrophobia.  The 
Duchess  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years.  At 
the  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  she  was  a 
noticeable  figure.  She  had  been  at  the  Courts  of 
George  III,  George  IV,  and  William  IV.  No  won- 
der that  many  an  eager  spectator  pressed  forward 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Waterloo  Duchess. 
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CHAPTER    XV 
A  LITTLE-KNOWN  DUCHESS 

"  Happy  are  the  women  who  have  no  history." 

/\  CCORDING  to  this  dictum  the  Duchess  of 
./V  Wellington  may  well  be  considered  one  of 
the  happiest.  For  very  little  is  known  of  her. 
If  she  is  mentioned  people  say,  "  Oh,  that's  the  one 
who  had  small-pox,  isn't  it  ?  "  Hitherto  that  has 
been  her  one  claim  to  distinction — that  she  had 
small-pox.  And  this  one  claim  has  been  taken 
away  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell.  In  his  Life  of 
Wellington  he  tells  us  that  the  small-pox  story  is 
nothing  but  a  myth. 

We  feel  that  we  should  like  to  know  something 
more  about  Wellington's  wife.  We  want  to 
know  a  little  about  the  woman  who  knew  the 
national  hero  in  the  intimacy  of  home  life.  The 
wives  of  three  of  our  soldier-dukes  were  not  only 
proud  women  but  happy  wives.  The  Duchess  of 
Newcastle  said  of  her  husband,  he  was  "  the  only 
man  I  was  ever  in  love  with ;  "  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  when  asked  to  marry  again,  said 
that  no  man  should  reign  in  the  heart  that  had 
been  given  to  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 

887 
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the  Duchess  of  Argyll,  plain  woman  though  she 
was,  never  had  to  complain  of  lack  of  attention. 
The  Duchess  of  Wellington  never  complained,  but 
in  piecing  together  the  fragments  that  we  can 
gather  up,  the  question  will  suggest  itself — was 
she  happy  ? 

It  is  galling  to  be  married  to  a  man  who  is 
indifferent.  To  find  that  others  can  interest, 
but  you  cannot.  It  may  be  that  you  are  not 
clever — that  you  are  of  an  ordinary  type.  But 
you  see  other  women  with  no  more  pretensions 
to  cleverness  compelling  attention.  As  the  days 
go  on  you  gradually  wake  up  to  the  situa- 
tion. And  if  you  are  a  sensible  woman  you 
do  not  sulk  and  you  do  not  weep,  and  above  all 
you  do  not  confide  in  anybody.  You  accept 
what  has  been  ordained  as  you  accept  other  ills, 
such  as  poverty  and  lack  of  health.  The  Duchess 
of  Wellington  was  one  of  these  sensible  women. 
Perhaps  her  romance  was  a  little  disappointing. 
It  had  begun  like  a  fairy-tale,  and  yet  it  was  not 
ending  as  a  fairy-tale  ought  to  end.  It  could  not 
be  said  truthfully,  "  they  lived  happy  ever  after." 
Therefore  the  Duchess  preferred  to  say  nothing. 
Not  even  to  Maria  Edgeworth,  the  friend  of  her 
youth,  did  she  open  her  heart.  She  refused  to 
talk  about  her  domestic  affairs.  A  contemporary 
of  hers,  Lady  Byron,  liked  nothing  better  than 
to  discuss  her  husband's  peccadilloes.  But  the 
Duchess  of  Wellington  was  made  of  different 
stuff.  Wellington  on  one  occasion  complained 
that  she  was  too  fond  of  bringing  him  forward— 
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too  fond  of  discussing  the  great  things  he  had  done. 
But  at  any  rate  there  she  was  on  safe  ground. 
It  was  wiser  to  hold  forth  on  Waterloo  than 
dwell  on  his  friendship  for  Mrs.  Arbuthnot. 

Wellington's  marriage  was  a  romantic  one. 
When  he  was  Captain  in  the  18th  Light  Dragoons 
he  received  the  appointment  of  aide-de-camp  to 
Lord  Westmoreland.  At  one  of  the  vice-regal 
functions  he  met  the  Honourable  Catherine 
Pakenham.  The  two  were  mutually  attracted, 
but  as  the  young  Captain's  position  was  not 
thought  sufficiently  good  Lord  Longford  refused 
to  allow  his  daughter  to  become  engaged.  To 
forget  his  disappointment  Wellington  asked  to 
be  sent  abroad.  Not  long  afterwards  he  was 
gazetted  Major  in  the  33rd  Regiment  and 
departed  for  the  Netherlands.  For  eleven  years 
he  remained  on  foreign  service,  and  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  written  to  Miss  Pakenham  all 
that  time  or  she  to  him.  What  happened  after- 
wards is  best  told  from  the  letters  of  friends. 


Maria  Edgeworth  to  Miss  Sophy  Ruxton. 

EDGEWOBTHSTOWN, 

April  13,  1806. 

We  were  at  Gaybrooke  when  your  letter  came, 
and  when  the  good  news  of  Miss  Pakenham's 
happiness  arrived  :  it  was  announced  there  in  a 
very  pleasant,  sprightly  letter  from  your  friend 
Miss  Fortescue.  Your  account  of  the  whole 
affair  is  really  admirable,  and  is  one  of  those 
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tales  of  real  life  in  which  the  romance  is  far 
superior  to  the  generality  of  fiction.  I  hope 
the  imagination  of  this  hero  and  heroine  have 
not  been  too  much  exalted,  and  that  they  may 
not  find  the  enjoyment  of  a  happiness  so  long 
wished  for  inferior  to  what  they  expected.  Pray 
tell  dear  good  Lady  Elizabeth  we  are  so  delighted 
with  the  news,  and  so  engrossed  by  it,  that,  waking 
or  sleeping,  the  image  of  Miss  Pakenham  swims 
before  our  eyes.  To  make  the  romance  perfect 
we  want  two  material  documents — a  description 
of  the  person  of  Sir  Arthur,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  time  when  the  interview  after  his  return 
took  place. 

The  renewal  of  the  engagement  between  Miss 
Pakenham  and  Arthur  Wellesley  caused  much 
excitement  in  quiet  Edgeworthstown. 

Mrs.  Calvert,  a  well-known  Irish  beauty,  three 
weeks  after  Maria  Edgeworth's  letter  to  Miss 
Ruxton  writes  in  her  Journal : — 

Monday,  May  5,  1806. 

"I  went  to  see  my  mother  and  found  Lady 
Wellesley  with  her.  She  is  just  married  to  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  She  was  a  Miss  Pakenham, 
daughter  to  the  late  Lord  Longford.  It  has  been 
a  ten  years'  attachment.  He  wras  abroad  all  that 
time,  principally  in  India,  where  he  has  distin- 
guished himself.  He  had  proposed  to  her  before 
he  went,  but  was  rejected  by  her  family,  as  he 
had  little  or  nothing,  and  they  parted  without 
any  engagement  whatsoever. 
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During  those  ten  years  they  have  had  no  sort 
of  communication  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
but  secretly  nourished  their  attachment.  The 
instant  he  landed  from  India  he  wrote  to  her  to 
Ireland  to  propose,  and  was  of  course  accepted. 
About  a  month  ago,  he  got  leave  of  absence  for  a 
few  days  only.  He  flew  to  Ireland,  the  settle- 
ments in  the  meantime  had  been  drawn  up.  He 
landed  on  Tuesday,  was  married  on  Thursday, 
and  the  Friday  fortnight  he  and  his  bride  found 
themselves  in  London.  She  is  now  about  two  or 
three  and  thirty  and  he  about  seven  and  thirty. 
He  must  have  found  her  sadly  altered,  for  she  was 
a  very  pretty  little  girl,  with  a  round  face 
and  fine  complexion.  She  is  now  very  thin  and 
withered  (I  believe  pining  in  his  absence  helped 
to  make  her  so).  I  think  she  looks  in  a  consump- 
tion, which  idea  a  short  cough  increases,  and  I 
know  Sir  Walter  Farquhar  has  desired  her  to 
take  great  care  of  herself.  She  is  gentle  and 
amiable.  I  hear  that  when  some  one  told  Sir 
Arthur  he  would  find  her  much  altered,  he  an- 
swered that  he  did  not  care  ;  it  was  her  mind  he 
was  in  love  with,  and  that  could  not  alter. " 

But  Wellington  was  wrong.  The  mind  can 
alter.  And  that  is  precisely  what  had  happened 
in  his  own  case.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  not 
the  young  unknown  Captain  he  had  been  eleven 
years  before.  He  had  achieved  a  great  deal 
and  was  expected  to  achieve  a  great  deal  more. 
And  as  far  as  one  can  judge  he  admired  a  different 
type  of  woman  at  thirty-seven  to  the  type  that 
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had  satisfied  him  at  twenty-seven.  According 
to  Mrs.  Calvert,  Catherine  Pakenham  at  one 
and  twenty  had  been  an  exceedingly  pretty  girl, 
with  round  cheeks  and  a  beautiful  complexion. 
At  thirty-two  she  was  thin  and  withered.  And 
there  were  no  qualities  of  intellect  to  atone  for 
the  loss  of  youthful  charm.  Wellington  had  been 
travelling  about  the  world  gaining  experience 
and  growing  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Kitty 
Pakenham  had  been  living  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
little  Irish  town,  seeing  nothing  fresh,  hearing 
nothing  fresh,  but  gradually  growing  older.  Her 
mind  had  not  changed.  But  his  had. 

Kitty  Pakenham  was  sweet  and  lovable,  but 
she  was  not  clever.  And  Wellington  appreciated 
a  clever  woman,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
little  anecdote  which  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  relates. 

One  day  the  Duke's  great  friend,  Lady  Salisbury, 
asked  him  whether  Lady  Peel  had  any  influence 
over  Sir  Robert. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  she  is  not  a  clever  woman. 
Peel  had  no  wish  to  marry  a  clever  woman." 

"It  is  very  curious,"  remarked  Lady  Salis- 
bury, "  that  a  man  of  ability  should  not  care  to 
have  a  wife  capable  of  entering  into  subjects  in 
which  he  takes  an  interest." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  of  anticipating 
one's  meaning ;  that  is  what  a  clever  woman 
does — she  sees  what  you  mean." 

Maria  Edgeworth  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
newly-married  couple.  On  May  23  she  writes 
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to  her  friend  Miss  Ruxton  : — "  Lady  Elizabeth 
Pakenham  told  us  that  when  Lady  Wellesley 
was  presented  to  the  Queen  her  Majesty  said,  '  I 
am  happy  to  see  you  at  my  Court,  so  bright  an 
example  of  constancy.  If  anybody  in  this  world 
deserves  to  be  happy  you  do.'  Then  her  Majesty 
inquired  : — '  But  did  you  really  never  write  one 
letter  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  during  his  long 
absence  ?  ' — '  No,  never,  madam.' — 'And  did  you 
never  think  of  him  ?  ' — '  Yes,  madam,  very  often.' 

"I  am  glad  constancy  is  approved  of  at  courts, 
and  hope  this  bright  example  may  be  followed." 

Christmas,  1807,  Maria  Edge  worth  passed  at 
the  Duchess  of  Wellington's  old  home,  Pakenham 
Hall,  which  was  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
Edgeworths'  home.  From  there  she  writes  to 
her  brother  Henry  who  was  in  London: — 

PAKENHAM  HALL, 

Christmas  Day,  1807. 

A  Merry  Christmas  to  you,  my  dear  Henry  and 
Sneyd  !  I  wish  you  were  here  at  this  instant,  and 
you  would  be  sure  of  one ;  for  this  is  really  the 
most  agreeable  family  and  the  pleasantest  and 
most  comfortable  castle  I  ever  was  in. 

We  came  here  yesterday — the  we  being  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  Honora  and  me.  A  few 
minutes  after  we  came,  arrived  Hercules  Paken- 
ham— the  first  time  he  had  met  his  family  since 
his  return  from  Copenhagen.  My  father  has 
scarcely  ever  quitted  his  elbow  since  he  came,  and 
has  been  all  ear  and  no  tongue.  Lady  Wellesley 
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was  prevented  by  engagements  from  joining  this 
party  at  Pakenham  Hall.  Both  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Richmond  are  so  fond  of  her  as  no 
tongue  can  tell.  The  Duke  must  have  a  real 
friendship  for  Sir  Arthur ;  for  while  he  was  at 
Copenhagen,  His  Grace  did  all  the  business  of  his 
office  for  him. 

The  same  year,  1807,  Mrs.  Calvert  makes  this 
entry  in  her  Journal : — 

"  At  Lady  Mansfield's  Assembly  I  saw  my  old 
friend  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  I  don't  believe  I 
have  seen  him  for  twenty  years." 

Shortly  afterwards  she  calls  on  Lady  Wellesley 
and  records  it. 

"  She  has  a  nice  little  boy  of  three  weeks  old. 
Sir  Arthur  was  there  too,  and  Lady  Salisbury 
and  the  Ladies  Cecil  came  in  while  I  was  there." 

We  have  a  glimpse  of  Lady  Wellesley  both  in 
Mrs.  Calvert's  Journal  and  in  Maria  Edgeworth's 
sprightly  letters. 

On  May  29,  1809,  Mrs.  Calvert  writes  : — 

"  I  had  a  great  many  visitors  after  church — 
Lady  Wellesley  among  the  rest.  She  told  me 
they  were  in  momentary  expectation  of  very 
interesting  news  from  Portugal.  Poor  little  wo- 
man !  she  is  very  much  attached  to  Sir  Arthur, 
and  must  be  very  anxious,  but  she  carries  it  off 
very  well.  She  brought  two  nice  little  boys  with 
her." 

Kitty  Pakenham  had  now  been  married  three 
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years.  There  is  never  a  hint  dropped  that  the 
marriage  was  in  any  way  unsatisfactory.  However 
anxious  she  was,  in  Mrs.  Calvert's  own  words  "  she 
carried  it  off  very  well."  Another  three  years 
passed.  Every  month  Wellington  was  gaining 
glory.  Lady  Wellington  had  stayed  at  home 
with  her  children  anxiously  waiting  for  news.  At 
last  it  came.  Maria  Edge  worth  wrote  to  her 
friend  Miss  Ruxton,  July  20,  1812 : — "  How 
happy  Lady  Wellington  must  be  at  this  glorious 
victory  !  " 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  thinks  that  in  spite  of 
Miss  Edgeworth's  enthusiasm  for  the  Duchess 
she  was  not  an  attractive  character.  Yet 
Maria  Edgeworth's  praise  cannot  be  lightly  passed 
over.  There  was  nothing  of  the  tuft  hunter  about 
Miss  Edgeworth — no  trace  of  the  person  who 
wants  to  wriggle  her  way  into  Society.  She  was  a 
woman  who  was  at  the  same  time  intellectual  and 
simple.  She  liked  to  meet  interesting  people. 
But  she  looked  below  the  surface  and  preferred 
character  to  mere  brilliance. 

Macaulay,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Madame  de 
Stael  all  sing  the  praises  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  there- 
fore her  comments  concerning  the  Duchess  are 
worth  listening  to. 

"  Charming,  amiable  Lady  Wellington  !  "  she 
writes  during  a  visit  to  London  in  1813.  "As  she 
truly  says  of  herself  she  is  always  Kitty  Pakenham 
to  her  friends.  After  comparison  with  crowds  of 
others,  beaux  esprits,  fine  ladies  and  fashionable 
scramblers  for  notoriety  her  dignified  graceful 
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simplicity  rises  in  one's  opinion,  and  we  feel  it  with 
more  conviction  of  its  superiority." 

Maria  Edge  worth  thoroughly  enjoyed  her  visit 
to  town.  At  Edgeworthstown  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  a  happy  but  somewhat  monotonous 
existence.  In  London  she  was  plunged  into  gay 
fashionable  life.  She  was  a  great  favourite  with 
everybody.  She  went  to  an  Exhibition  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds'  pictures,  she  went  to  see  Mrs. 
Siddons  act,  she  went  everywhere  and  she  saw 
everything.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  whirl  she 
found  time  to  write  the  most  delightful  letters 
home  to  Ireland.  She  winds  up  one  letter  : — 

"  I  have  been  standing  in  my  dressing-gown 
writing  on  the  top  of  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  now  I 
must  dress  for  breakfast  at  Lady  Davy's  where  we 
are  to  meet  Lord  Byron.  But  I  must  say,  that 
at  the  third  place  where  we  were  let  in  yesterday, 
Lady  Wellington's,  we  spent  by  far  the  most 
agreeable  half  hour  of  the  day." 

After  what  must  have  been  a  thoroughly  en- 
joyable stay  in  town  Miss  Edge  worth  returned  to 
Ireland.  Amongst  her  numerous  correspondents 
was  her  old  friend  Kitty  Pakenham. 

Maria  Edgeworth  to  Mrs.  Ruxton. 

EDGEWORTHSTOWN, 

October  13,  1814. 

I  had  a  letter  from  the  Duchess  of  Wellington 
the  day  before  yesterday,  dated  from  Deal,  just 
when  she  was  going  to  embark  for  France.  The 
whole  of  the  letter  was  full  of  her  children  and  of 
sorrow  for  quitting  them. 
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The  Duchess  of  Wellington  went  to  Paris  where 
she  remained  for  a  time.  Then  came  Bonaparte's 
escape  from  Elba  and  the  report  that  he  was 
marching  towards  Paris  to  gather  an  army  to- 
gether. The  Duchess  of  Wellington  hastily  left, 
as  did  many  other  English.  National  excitement 
was  intense.  At  last  came  the  news  of  Waterloo 
and  Victory.  And  then  the  triumphant  return  of 
the  Duke. 

Five  years  later  Maria  Edgeworth  visited  Lon- 
don again.  She  writes  to  Mrs.  Ruxton  an  account 
of  her  doings. 

March  24,  1819. 

On  St.  Patrick's  Day  by  appointment  to  the 
Duchess  of  Wellington.  Nothing  could  be  more 
like  Kitty  Pakenham — a  plate  of  shamrock  on 
the  table — and  as  she  came  forward  to  meet  me, 
she  gave  a  bunch  to  me,  pressing  my  hand  and 
saying  in  a  low  voice  with  her  sweet  smile,  "  Vous 
en  etes  digne,"  she  was  obliging  in  distributing 
her  conversation  easily  to  my  sisters  as  well  as  to 
myself.  She  said  she  had  purposely  avoided  being 
acquainted  with  Madame  de  Stael  in  England, 
not  knowing  how  she  might  be  received  by  the 
Bourbons,  to  whom  the  Duchess  was  to  be  Am- 
bassadress. She  found  that  Madame  de  Stael 
was  well  received  at  the  Bourbon  Court,  and 
consequently  she  must  be  received  at  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's.  She  arrived,  and  walking  up  in 
full  assembly  to  the  Duchess,  with  the  fine  indig- 
nation flashing  in  her  eyes— 
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"  Eh !    Madame   la   Duchesse,  vous   ne   voulez 
pas  done  faire  ma  connaissance  en  Angleterre?  " 
"  Non,  Madame,  je  ne  voulais  pas" 
"Eh!  comment,  Madame?    Pourquoi  done?" 
"  C'est  que  je  vous  craignois,  Madame." 
"  Vous  me  craignez,  Madame  la  Duchesse?  " 
"  Non,  Madame,  je  ne  vous  crains  plus." 
Madame  de  Stael  threw  her  arms  round  her, 
"  Ah  !  je  vous  adore  !  " 

I  must  end  abruptly.  No,  I  have  one  minute 
more.  While  we  were  at  the  Duchess  of  Welling- 
ton's a  jeweller's  man  came  in  with  some  bracelets. 
One  was  a  shell,  like  your  Roman  shell  cameo,  of 
the  Duke's  head  of  which  she  [was  correcting  the 
profile. 

.  .  .  Sunday — Lady  Harrowby's,  by  invitation, 
as  it  is  Lord  Harrowby's  only  holiday.  Mr.  Ellis,  a 
young  man,  just  entered  Parliament,  from  whom 
great  things  are  expected.  Mr.  Wilmot  and  Mr. 
Frere — Lady  Ebrington  and  Lady  Mary  Ryder — 
Lord  Harrowby,  most  agreeable  conversation. 

Folding  doors  thrown  open.     The  Duke  of 

Post.     Letter  must  go. 

Maria  Edgeworth  to  Miss  Ruxton. 

DUCHESS  STREET, 

April  2,  1819. 

I  left  off  abruptly  just  as  the  folding  doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  announced  in  such  an  unintelligible  manner 
that  I  did  not  know  what  duke  it  was,  nor  did  I 
know  till  we  got  into  the  carriage  who  it  was — he 
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looks  so  old  and  wrinkled.  I  never  should  have 
known  him  from  likenesses  to  bust  or  picture. 
His  manner  is  very  agreeable,  perfectly  simple 
and  dignified.  He  said  only  a  few  words,  but 
listened  to  some  literary  conversation  that  was 
going  on,  as  if  he  was  amused,  laughing  once  very 
heartily. 

We  do  not  hear  very  much  about  the  Duchess 
for  the  next  three  years.  The  Duke  was  abroad, 
but  the  Duchess  appears  to  have  been  always 
thinking  about  him.  She  writes  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  about  a  portrait  she  is  very  anxious  to 
have  completed  and  sent  home.  The  letter  is  a 
very  humble  one.  Kitty  Pakenham  never  put  on 
any  airs. 

STRATHFIELDSAYE, 

October  9,  1822. 
MY  DEAR  SIR,— 

I  have  been  sitting  before  this  paper  with  my 
pen  ready  filled  with  ink  for  at  least  twenty  min- 
utes, meditating  upon  the  words  I  could  employ 
to  induce  you  to  comply  and  immediately  with  a 
most  earnest  request  which  I  am  now  about  to 
make  to  you.  Our  library  is  now  complete. 
The  room  is  a  handsome  one,  the  Duke  has  done 
everything  to  it  he  could  to  make  it  beautiful  and 
comfortable,  and  my  own  ardent,  earnest  wish 
is  to  place  in  that  room  the  portrait  of  the  Duke 
himself,  that  which  yet  remains  unfinished,  but 
which  if  you  are  so  kind  as  really  as  to  undertake 
it,  would  in  a  very  short  time  be  completed.  As 
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for  the  background  which  I  have  at  different 
times  expressed  doubts  about,  that  I  leave  quite 
to  you,  certain  that  both  your  taste  and  know- 
ledge are  far,  very  far  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  the  opinion  of  any  other  person  whatever. 
The  Duke  is  now  abroad,  and  I  should  be  ever- 
lastingly grateful  to  you  if  you  would  let  me  have 
this  portrait  that  I  might  have  it  placed  in  this,  his 
favourite  room,  before  he  returns  to  this  country. 
Will  you  do  this  ?  Pray,  pray  do  not  refuse 
me  !  !  I  think  I  have  evinced  much  patience. 
I  have  seen  portrait  after  portrait — but  no  more 
of  that !  It  is  not  in  words  to  express  how  grate- 
ful I  shall  be  to  you  if  you  can  now  finish  and  let 
me  have  this  valued  portrait. 
Pray,  pray  oblige  me. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  servant, 

Ds.  WELLINGTON. 

P.S.  I  am  most  anxious  for  an  answer.  Will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  send  me  the  dimensions 
of  the  portrait  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can  ? 

We  have  a  gap  of  some  years,  and  then  at 
the  beginning  of  1831  Maria  Edgeworth  comes  to 
London  again.  Five  and  twenty  years  have 
passed  since  the  marriage  of  Kitty  Pakenham. 
For  some  time  Wellington  has  been  devoting 
himself  to  politics.  London  is  seething  with 
excitement  over  the  Reform  Bill.  But  when 
Maria  Edgeworth  writes  home  to  her  mother  she 
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does  not  mention   party   politics.     Here  is  her 
letter : — 

January  22,  1831. 

I  heard  the  Duchess  of  Wellington  was  ill  and 
determined  to  write  and  ask  if  she  wished  to  see 
me ;  a  hundred  of  the  little  London  remoraa 
delayed  and  stopped  me,  and  fortunately  I  almost 
always  find  cause  to  rejoice  instead  of  deploring 
when  I  have  delayed  to  execute  an  intention,  so 
that  I  must  conclude  that  my  fault  is  precipitation 
— not  procrastination. 

The  very  day  I  had  my  pen  in  my  hand  to  write 
to  her  and  was  called  away  to  write  some  other 
letter,  much  to  my  annoyance ;   much  to  my  de- 
light a  few  hours  afterwards  came  a  little  pencil 
note,  begging  me  to  come  to  Apsley  House  if  I 
wished  to  please  an  early  friend  who  could  never 
forget  the  kindness  she  had  received  at  Edge- 
worthstown.     I  had  not  been  able  to  put  my  foot 
to  the  ground,  but  I  found  it  easy  with  motive  to 
trample  on  impossibilities,  and  there  is  no  going 
upstairs  at  Apsley  House,  for  the  Duke  has  had 
apartments  on  the  ground  floor,  a  whole  suite, 
appropriated  to  the  Duchess  now  that  she  is  so  ill, 
and  I  had  only  to  go  leaning  on  Fanny's  arm, 
through  a  long  passage  to  a  magnificent  room — 
not  magnificent  from  its  size,  height,  length  or 
breadth,  but  from  its  contents  :    the  presents  of 
Cities,  Kingdoms,  and  Sovereigns.     In  the  midst, 
on  a  high,  narrow,  mattressed  sofa  like  Lucy's, 
all  white  and  paler  than  ever  Lucy  was,  paler 
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than  marble,  lay  as  if  laid  out  a  corpse  the  Duchess 
of  Wellington.     Always  little  and   delicate  look- 
ing, she  now  looked  a  miniature  figure  of  herself 
in  wax-work.     As  I  entered  I  heard  her  voice 
before  I  saw  her,  before  I  could  distinguish  her 
features  among  the  borders  of  her  cap  ;   only  saw 
the  place  where  her  head  lay  on  the  huge  raised 
pillow ;   the  head  moved,  the  head  only,  and  the 
sweet    voice    of    Kitty    Pakenham    exclaimed 
"  Oh  !  Miss  Edge  worth,  you  are  the  truest  of  the 
true — the  kindest  of  the  kind."     And  a  little, 
delicate,   death-like  white  hand  stretched  itself 
out  to  me  before  I  could  reach  the  couch,  and 
when  I  got  there  I  could  not  speak — not  a  syllable, 
but  she,  with  most  perfect  composure,  more  than 
composure,  cheerfulness  of  tone  went  on  speaking. 
As  she  spoke  all  the  Kitty  Pakenham  expression 
appeared  in  that  little  shrunk  face,  and  the  very 
faint  colour  rose,  and  the  smile  of  former  times. 
She  raised  herself  more  and  more  and  spoke  with 
more  animation  in  charming  language,  and  with 
all  her  peculiar  grace  and  elegance  of  kindness 
recollected  so  much  of  past  lives  and  of  my  father 
particularly,   whose  affection  she  convinced  me 
had  touched  her  deeply. 

Opposite  her  couch  hung  the  gold  shield  in 
imitation  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  with  all  the 
Duke's  victories  embossed  on  the  margin,  the 
Duke  and  his  staff  in  the  centre,  surrounded  with 
blazing  rays,  given  by  the  City  of  London.  On 
either  side  the  great  candelabras  belonging  to  the 
massive  plateau  given  by  Portugal,  which  cannot 
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be  lifted  without  machinery.  At  either  end,  in 
deep  and  tall  glass  cases,  from  top  to  bottom 
ranged  the  services  of  Dresden  and  German  china, 
presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King 
of  Prussia.  While  I  looked  at  them,  the  Duchess, 
raising  herself  quite  up,  exclaimed  with  weak- 
voiced,  strong-souled  enthusiasm,  "  All  tributes 
to  merit !  There's  the  value,  all  pure,  no  cor- 
ruption ever  suspected  even.  Even  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  that  could  not  be  said  so 
truly." 

The  fresh,  untired  enthusiasm  she  feels  for  his 
character  for  her  own  still  youthful  imagination  of 
her  hero,  after  all  she  has  gone  through,  is  most 
touching.  There  she  is,  fading  away,  still  feeding, 
when  she  can  feed  on  nothing  else,  on  his  glories, 
on  the  perfume  of  his  incense.  She  had  heard  of 
my  being  in  London  from  Lord  Downes,  who  had 
seen  me  at  the  Countess  de  Salis's,  where  we  met 
him  and  Lady  Downes.  When  I  met  her  again 
two  days  after  we  had  been  at  Apsley  House  she 
said  the  Duchess  was  not  so  ill  as  I  supposed,  that 
her  physicians  do  not  allow  that  they  despair. 
But  notwithstanding  what  friends  and  physicians 
say,  my  own  impression  is,  that  she  cannot  be 
much  longer  for  this  world. 

Maria  Edgeworth  was  right  in  thinking  the 
Duchess  was  not  long  for  this  world.  She  lin- 
gered until  April,  however.  Miss  Edgeworth  was 
staying  in  London  at  the  time  of  her  death  and 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  her  step-mother :— 
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To  Mrs.  Edgeworth. 
1,  NORTH  AUDLEY  STREET, 

April  30,  1831. 

On  Monday  last  I  drove  to  Apsley  House,  with- 
out the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  Duchess  had 
been  worse  than  when  I  had  seen  her.  When  I 
saw  the  gate  only  just  opened  enough  to  let  out 
the  porter's  head,  and  saw  Smith  parleying  with 
him,  nothing  occurred  to  me  but  that  the  man 
doubted  whether  I  was  a  person  who  ought  to 
be  admitted  ;  so  I  put  out  my  card,  when  Smith 
returning,  said,  "  Ma'am,  the  Duchess  of  Welling- 
ton died  on  Saturday  morning  !  " 

The  good-natured  porter,  seeing  that  I  was 
"  really  a  friend  "  as  he  said,  went  into  the  house 
at  my  request,  to  ask  if  I  could  see  her  maid  ;  and 
after  a  few  minutes  the  gates  opened  softly  and 
I  went  into  that  melancholy  house,  with  that  great 
silent  hall :  window-shutters  closed :  not  a 
creature  to  be  seen  or  heard. 

At  last  a  man-servant  appeared,  and  as  I  moved 
towards  the  side  of  the  house  where  I  had  formerly 
been — "  Not  that  way,  ma'am  ;  walk  in  here  if 
you  please." 

Then  came  in  black,  that  maid,  of  whose  attach- 
ment the  Duchess  had  the  last  time  I  saw  her 
spoken  so  highly  and  truly,  as  I  now  saw  by  the 
first  look  and  words. 

"  Too  true,  ma'am,  she  is  gone  from  us.  Her 
Grace  died  on  Saturday." 

"  Was  the  Duke  in  town  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  beside  her." 
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Not  a  word  more,  but  I  was  glad  to  have  that 
certain.  Lord  Charles  had  arrived  in  time  ;  not 
Lord  Douro.  The  Duchess  had  remained  much 
as  I  last  saw  her  on  the  sofa  for  a  fortnight ;  then 
confined  to  her  bed  some  days,  but  then  seemed 
much  better  ;  had  been  up  again,  and  out  in  that 
room  and  on  that  sofa,  as  when  we  heard  her  con- 
versing so  charmingly.  They  had  no  apprehen- 
sion of  her  danger,  nor  had  she  herself  till  Friday, 
when  she  was  seized  with  violent  pain,  and  died  on 
Saturday  morning,  "  calm  and  resigned." 

The  poor  maid  could  hardly  speak.  She  went 
in  and  brought  me  a  lock  of  her  mistress's  hair, 
silver  grey,  all  but  a  few  light  brown,  that  just 
recalled  the  beautiful  Kitty  Pakenham. 

So  ended  that  sweet,  innocent — shall  we  say 
happy,  or  unhappy  life  ?  Happy,  I  should  think, 
through  all ;  happy  in  her  good  feelings  and  good 
conscience,  and  warm  affections,  still  loving  on. 
Happy  in  her  faith,  her  hope  and  her  charity  ! 

While  the  Duchess  was  lying  dead  came  that 
intensely  dramatic  last  scene  at  Apsley  House. 
Partisans  of  the  Reform  Bill  were  rejoicing  over 
the  defeat  of  the  Government.  There  were 
illuminations  all  over  London.  Tory  peers  who 
did  not  light  up  were  in  danger  of  having  their 
windows  smashed.  Apsley  House  was  dark  with- 
in and  without.  The  mob  resenting  this  and  not 
knowing  that  the  Duchess  was  lying  dead  sent  a 
shower  of  stones  crashing  through  the  window. 
There  is  something  tragic  about  this  final  scene. 
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Not  that  the  Duke  was  overcome  with  grief  at 
the  death  of  his  wife — perhaps  in  that  lies  part 
of  the  tragedy. 

Wellington  showed  courage  in  his  marriage  as 
he  showed  it  in  every  circumstance  of  his  life. 
The  woman  he  had  once  loved  had  faded,  but  he 
considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  marry  her,  and  he 
did  marry  her.  That  there  was  always  something 
lacking  is  certain  from  his  remarks  to  Lady  Salis- 
bury. As  for  the  Duchess  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  she  felt  because,  as  far  as  we  know,  she  never 
confided  in  anybody.  But  there  is  something 
profoundly  poignant  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  "  after 
all  she  had  gone  through . ' '  The  life  of  the  Duchess 
of  Wellington  may  be  summed  up  in  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  phrase  attributed  to  Balzac,  "  La 
vie  c'est  du  courage." 
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CHAPTER    XVI 
A  BEAUTIFUL  DUCHESS 

NINETY  years  ago,  it  took  five  months  for 
a  letter  sent  from  India  to  reach  England. 
If  a  letter  tarries  so  long  on  the  journey  it  behoves 
the  writer  to  exercise  a  little  care  over  the  com- 
position— to  send  something  that  will  keep  in 
fact.  The  Duchess  of  Somerset's  early  letters 
have  kept  well.  They  read  to-day  with  the  same 
freshness  as  when  they  were  first  written.  They 
are  piquant  and  gossipy.  And  they  reveal  the 
writer.  Brinsley  Sheridan,  the  brother  who 
received  them,  must  have  looked  forward  to 
mail-day.  "  Brother  to  three  angels,"  as  Geor- 
giana  calls  him  in  one  of  her  merriest  moods. 
Georgiana  was  the  youngest  angel.  The  other 
two  angels  were  both  married.  The  eldest,  Helen 
(afterwards  Lady  Dufferin),  was  the  wife  of 
Price  Blackwood,  a  young  officer  in  the  Navy, 
while  Caroline  was  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Norton. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Sheridan,  mother  of  the  "  three 
angels,"  had  been  left  a  widow  with  seven  chil- 
dren. The  Royal  Family  allowed  her  a  suite  of 
rooms  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  here  she 
lived  very  quietly  with  Georgiana  and  her  two 
youngest  sons.  The  life,  though  quiet,  was  not 
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dull,  judging  by  Georgiana's  letters.  Mrs.  Black- 
wood  had  taken  a  tiny  cottage  at  Thames  Ditton 
to  be  near  her  mother.  And  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Norton,  though  she  lived  in  town,  was 
frequently  to  be  found  in  her  old  home. 

The  Sheridans  were  a  most  united  family.  They 
were  devoted  to  one  another.  When  they  married 
the  same  happy  relations  continued.  Georgiana, 
writing  to  her  brother  Brinsley,  says  :  "I  am 
long  in  giving  the  promised  account  of  our  doings 
at  Clairmont,  but  have  not  really  had  time  owing 
to  the  illness  of  poor  Caroline's  beautiful  baby, 
an  account  of  which  you  shall  have  soon." 

Georgiana  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  this  young  man  out  in  India  would  be  deeply 
concerned  about  "  Caroline's  beautiful  baby." 
But  it  shows,  at  any  rate,  how  intense  the  family 
feeling  was.  With  all  the  Sheridans,  the  brothers 
and  sisters  appear  to  have  come  first,  and  the 
husbands  second. 

In  the  same  letter  she  goes  on  to  describe  gay 
doings  at  Clairmont  where  Prince  Leopold,  after- 
wards King  of  the  Belgians,  was  residing. 

At  Prince  Leopold's  we  arrived  the  first  night  only  just 
in  time  for  dinner,  at  which  were  the  following  people  :  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lady  Verulam,  Count  Ludolph,  the 
Neapolitan  Ambassador  and  Mauro,  Prince  Esterhazy  and 
Lady  Jersey,  Princess  Esterhazy  and  Leopold,  Lady  Kather- 
ine  Grimston  (daughter  to  Lady  Verulam)  and  some  "  foreign 
beast,"  Lord  Jersey  and  your  affectionate  sister,  Sir  Robert 
Gardiner,  the  Prince's  housekeeper,  Colonel  Cust  his  aide- 
de-camp,  Lady  Gardiner,  and  a  most  conceited  young  short- 
legged  Guardsman  Lord  ....  The  second  night  Lord 
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Fitzroy  Somerset  was  added  to  the  party.  Lord  Aberdeen 
took  me  in,  and  of  course  I  went  last  as  being  of  lowest  rank, 
in  spite  of  my  illustrious  birth ;  so  when  I  came  into  the 
dining-room,  not  knowing  the  people  sat  as  they  liked,  with- 
out attention  to  rank,  I  was  surprised  to  sec  no  place  vacant 
but  the  chair  next  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  thinking 
some  of  the  great  ladies  had  not  come  down,  I  hesitated  to 
take  it :  upon  which  the  Duke,  thinking,  I  suppose,  this 
was  timidity  and  awe  at  approaching  his  godlike  self, 
beckoned  at  first  to  me  with  a  most  royal  wave  of  the  hand, 
and  then  gave  a  resounding  clap  to  the  astonished  chair  (as  if 
I  was  a  column  of  infantry  instead  of  a  young  lady),  to  which 
kindly  invite  I  acceded  with  a  grace  peculiar  to  myself  and 
no  doubt  pleasing  to  those  around  me. 

Mama's  book,  Carwell,  or  Crime  and  Sorrow,  is  published, 
and  she's  writing  another  called  Aims  and  Ends,  which  I 
think  very  amusing  and  well  written,  but  quite  in  a  different 
style  from  Carwell,  which  appears  an  entirely  true  story, 
and  is  not  like  a  novel  somehow.  Caroline  has  finished  her  new 
poem  called  The  Undying  One.  She  is  going  to  write  another 
poem  called  the  Lady  of  Ringstratten  and  she  has  written 
two  volumes  of  a  novel  called  Love  in  the  World,  and  Love 
out  of  the  World,  which  I  want  her  to  finish,  as  prose  sells 
better  and  easier  than  poetry.  She  means  to  ask  five 
hundred  for  it,  and  thinks  six  weeks'  more  hard  writing  will 
finish  it,  and  then  she  intends  writing  a  tragedy. 

Parliament  met  on  the  fourth,  and  'tis  said  it  will  be  a 
stormy  Session.  Sharp  answers  were  interchanged  between 
Lord  Holland  and  Lord  Aberdeen  concerning  the  recognising 
Don  Miguel  as  King  of  Portugal,  Lord  Holland  saying  if 
done  it  would  be  a  dirty  doing,  or  something  to  that  effect. 
Also  the  King's  speech  has  given  much  dissatisfaction  in 
many  particulars,  especially  a  part  of  it  speaking  lightly  and 
unfeelingly  of  the  distresses  of  the  country,  which  at  present 
are  dreadful ;  and  nobody  will  agree  on  the  causes  of  it, 
some  saying  it  is  only  temporary  owing  to  three  last  seasons 
being  bad,  others  something  about  the  currency  which  I 
don't  the  least  understand,  in  spiteof  "Old  Moore's  Pamphlet." 
Others,  again,  that  it  is  owing  partly  to  the  numerous  mon- 
opolies in  commerce,  and  the  rest  don't  attempt  to  find 
causes  for  it,  but  content  themselves  with  saying  "  that  there 
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it  is  and  something  must  be  done  "  and  Government  does  not, 
it  seems,  appear  at  all  willing  to  do  that  something  .... 

We  are  all  well  but  perished  with  cold.     Oh  for  a  week  un- 
der the  line  to  warm  one  through ! 
God  bless  you  my  dearest  Brinny, 

Your  affectionate, 

Georgy. 

The  "third  angel "  did  not  long  remain  unmar- 
ried. Georgiana  tells  the  story  of  her  engage- 
ment in  the  following  letter : — 

MY  DARLING  BRINNY, — 

Your  Georgy  is  going  to  be  turned  into  a 
chaperone.  Lord  Seymour,  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set's son,  asked  me  yesterday  to  marry  him,  and 
I  being  very  civil  and  polite  said  "yes."  Joking 
apart,  I  am  going  to  marry  him.  He  is  very 
clever  and  good.  The  Duke  his  father  has  no 
objection  and  is  very  kind  indeed.  So  are  his 
sisters.  But  my  acquaintances  are  rabid  and 
frantic  at  my  daring  such  a  thing,  and  they  turn 
round  after  first  congratulating  Mama  and  say, 
"  Good  Heavens  !  is  Lord  Seymour  ?  .  .  .  What 
a  fool !  "  with  other  pleasing  intimations  of  their 
good  wishes  towards  me. 

There  was  every  reason  why  the  Sheridan  girls 
should  marry  early.  Mrs.  Sheridan  had  an  in- 
sufficient income,  and  two  boys  still  to  be 
educated.  Though  nothing  like  such  a  prolific 
writer  as  Mrs.  Norton,  Mrs.  Sheridan  was 
able  to  earn  money  by  her  books,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  it  was  difficult  to  make  much  by  the 
pen,  Her  novel  Carwell,  or  Crime  and  Sorrow, 
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is  perhaps  her  best-known  work.  In  it  she  deals 
with  the  seamy  side  of  life,  and  the  hero  is 
eventually  hanged.  This  provoked  a  bon  mot 
from  Sydney  Smith.  To  appreciate  the  jest  one 
must  bear  in  mind  that  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  a  Miss 
Callander.  Sydney  Smith  wittily  remarked  that 
he  always  "  knew  that  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  a 
Callander,  but  he  was  not  aware  until  he  read  her 
book  that  she  was  a  Newgate  calendar." 

Writing  appears  to  have  come  naturally  to 
the  Sheridan  family.  The  "  three  angels  "  must 
have  inherited  their  talent  not  only  from  their 
mother,  but  from  their  grandfather.  One  won- 
ders what  the  author  of  The  School  for  Scandal 
would  have  said  of  his  granddaughters'  pre- 
dilection for  pen  and  ink.  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  did  not  admire  lady  writers,  and 
on  one  occasion  remarked  that  Mrs.  Inchbald 
was  the  only  authoress  whose  society  he  had 
ever  been  able  to  take  the  least  pleasure  in. 

The  Honourable  Mrs.  Norton  was  the  only 
one  of  the  sisters  who  made  a  steady  income  by 
her  pen.  She  wrote  in  the  days  of  The  Keepsake 
and  Books  of  Beauty,  in  the  days  when  there 
was  much  talk  of  female  charm  and  female 
sentiment.  Mrs.  Norton  was  unhappily  mar- 
ried, and  no  doubt  found  relief  in  pouring  out 
her  woes.  But  she  wrote  for  very  practical 
reasons  also.  She  needed  money,  and  writing 
offered  a  suitable  as  well  as  a  pleasurable  means 
of  obtaining  it.  Lady  Dufferin  did  not  write 
nearly  as  much  as  her  sister,  but  her  writing  is  far 
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fresher.  Those  lines  of  hers  on  a  charming 
woman  ending  with  the  envoi,  "  Don't  marry  a 
charming  woman  if  you  are  a  sensible  man," 
are  so  little  dated  that  they  could  appear  with- 
out comment  in  any  of  our  sixpenny  weeklies. 
Much  of  Mrs.  Norton's  verse  has  aged.  Even 
the  titles  The  Undying  One,  The  Maiden's 
Dream,  mark  them  as  belonging  to  another 
era.  They  are  old-fashioned  both  in  sentiment 
and  style.  They  belong  to  the  period  of  peg- 
top  trousers  and  side  whiskers.  The  Duchess 
of  Somerset  never  took  up  writing  seriously, 
although  she  appears  to  have  contributed  occa- 
sionally to  her  sister's  Annuals.  There  was  no 
occasion  for  her  to  write.  She  was  the  only  one 
of  the  beautiful  sisters  who  had  married  well  from 
a  worldly  point  of  view.  Had  she  (like  the  other 
two)  happened  to  marry  a  poor  man,  she  would 
probably  have  cultivated  the  talent  she  undoubt- 
edly possessed.  Her  letters  brim  over  with  high 
spirits.  She  was  observant,  and  she  had  the 
valuable  faculty  of  judging  for  herself,  and  not 
accepting  second-hand  judgments.  Some  of  her 
best  letters  were  written  soon  after  her  marriage 
to  her  beloved  "  Brinny,"  who  was  still  in  India. 

The  folio  wing  was  written  whilst  she  was  on  her 
honeymoon. 

Berry  Pomeroy, 
Devonshire, 

August  7,  1830. 
DEAREST  BRIN, — 

I  will  now  give  you  an  account  of  all  my  doings. 
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In  the  first  place  I  must  preface  by  what  will 
give  you  pleasure,  which  is  that  Mama  was 
perfectly  well  when  I  saw  her  last  and  in  good 
spirits,  which  was  only  about  a  fortnight  ago  : 
also  ditto  I  can  say  of  each  and  every  individual 
of  the  family.  .  .  .  Now  for  my  self .  I  was  married 
on  June  10,  and  went  to  Wimbledon  Park,  a 
place  that  Lord  Seymour's  father  bought  from 
Lord  Spencer.  A  pretty  place  and  within  a  ride 
from  London.  There  I  stayed  for  about  six 
weeks,  and  then  I  came  down  here,  to  another 
place  of  his  father's — an  old  house  that  was  once 
a  monastery,  with  such  old  furniture  of  oddly 
carved  oak,  taken  out  of  the  beautiful  old  castle 
of  Berry  Pomeroy,  which  is  now  a  most  beautiful 
old  ruin.  It  was  bought  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
in  Henry  VIII's  time  from  the  Pomeroys.  The 
bedstead  in  my  room  was  the  bed  of  Jane  Seymour. 
About  the  thirteenth  of  this  month  I  am  going 
to  quit  this  place,  where  we  only  came  for  Lord 
Seymour's  election,  which  took  place  about  a 
week  ago ;  he  stands  for  Okehampton,  a  town 
very  near  here.  His  whole  soul  is  in  politics, 
and  though  very  shy,  he  does  not  mind,  but 
rather  likes,  speaking,  and  so  as  he  is  very  clever, 
I  am  in  hopes  he  will  make  a  figure  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

After  we  quit  this  place,  we  go  to  Bradley  in 
Wiltshire,  another  place  of  Seymour's  father, 
a  small  shooting-place  where  we  shall  stay  till 
October,  when  we  return  to  town,  as  Parliament 
meets  then.  I  am  going  to  have  Frank  down  for 
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his  holidays,  that  he  may  have  some  shooting 
and  some  fun.  I  wish  you  were  coming,  dear 
Brin.  ...  I  shall  be  in  town  by  October,  I  hope, 
and  then  I  believe  the  Duke  of  Somerset  will  give 
us  money  to  buy  a  house  there  ;  at  least,  so  he 
said,  but  you  had  better  if  you  write  to  me  still 
continue  to  direct  to  Hampton  Court  Palace,  as 
I  am  not  even  sure  as  yet  where  I  shall 
be. 

What  do  you  say  to  the  death  of  George  IV. 
our  graciously  deceased  monarch  ?  Everybody 
seems  glad  he  is  gone.  Heavens  !  what  a  differ- 
ence in  the  sorrow  of  the  people  at  the  Duke  of 
York's  death  and  his  !  I  believe  there  never  was 
a  King,  who  without  being  actively  wicked  and 
tyrannical  was  so  little  regretted  as  him.  William 
IV.,  formerly  Duke  of  Clarence,  is  at  present  very 
popular  and  excessively  pleased  at  being  king. 
All  the  Fitzclarences  are  great  people  now.  I 
went  to  see  Amelia,  the  youngest  of  them,  the 
other  day  at  Bushey,  just  before  I  left  Wimbledon 
Park ;  and  as  I  was  quietly  sitting  with  her  in 
her  drawing-room,  a  servant  came  to  the  door 
and  said  the  King  wished  to  see  Lady  Seymour. 
So  down  I  went  in  great  tribulation,  for  I  was 
not  in  proper  mourning  for  the  late  King,  and 
if  the  Queen  was  there,  should  be  obliged  to 
kneel  and  kiss  her  hand  ;  but,  however,  he  alone 
was  standing  with  some  Fitzclarences  and  some 
other  people  before  the  front  door  of  his  house 
ready  to  ride  with  the  Queen.  He  received  me 
kindly,  kissed  me,  and  seemed  in  great  spirits 
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and  quite  delighted  at  hearing  himself  addressed 
as  His  Majesty. 

Here  is  great  news,  wonderful  news  !  Adolphus 
Cotton,  our  only  Hampton  Court  young  man, 
is  married  to  an  heiress — a  Miss  Murray,  of  good 
connections,  very  accomplished,  and  rich  but 
ugly  !  You  may  just  conceive  the  despair  of  the 
Miss  .  .  . 

The  Duke  evidently  found  the  money  the  young 
couple  required,  for  by  the  end  of  the  year 
Georgiana  writes  :  - 

18,  SPRING  GARDENS, 

December,  1830. 
DEAREST  BRINNY,— 

I  send  you  a  little  ribbon  thing  which  is  the 
latest  fashion  in  Paris  to  hang  on  a  watch  or  eye- 
glass from,  and  have  finished  my  poetical  effusion 
which  I  rather  think  I  told  you  of  in  one  of  my 
former  letters.  .  .  .  Uncle  Graham  is  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty.  And  he  says  he  will  make 
Frank  a  clerk  or  something,  or  take  him  into  the 
House  with  him,  which  will  be  a  capital  thing  for 
him,  and  give  him  a  profession  and  make  him 
learn  to  depend  on  himself  a  little,  which  he 
wants  more  than  anything  .  .  .  you  may  direct 
your  letters  here  now,  as  this  is  to  be  my  home. 
The  lease  of  the  house  is  for  forty  years,  so  I 
shall  be  sixty  years  old  when  it  is  up.  It  is  a 
very  nice  house — two  good-sized  drawing-rooms, 
and  a  little  boudoir  on  the  first  floor ;  below  a 
little  study  or  library  for  Seymour  and  a  very 
nice  dining-room.  I  am  very  happy,  and  only 
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wish  I  could  show  it  all  to  my  Brinny  and  that 
he  was  staying  with  me.  Mama  is  getting  mouldy 
at  Hampton  Court,  but  is  well.  And  Charley  is 
still  at  Walton's,  though  he  is  to  go  to  Eton  at 
Easter.  He  is  well  enough  now,  and  has  got  a 
roll  collar  to  his  jacket,  which,  though  it  may 
not  seem  worthy  of  notice  to  you,  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  tell  everybody  he  sees  of  this  im- 
provement, as  he  fervidly  fancies  it.  I  am  ordered 
by  Car  (who  is  here  at  this  moment,  five  minutes 
to  eight  in  the  evening,  she  having  dined  with 
me,  as  well  as  Frank  and  Uncle  Charles,  who 
are  sitting  drinking  wine  with  Seymour  in  the 
next  room)  to  tell  you  a  good  thing  of  Talleyrand 
(our  present  French  ambassador).  They  said 
in  the  newspaper,  when  he  first  came  over,  that 
they  saw  him  alighting  or  landing  from  the 
steam  packet,  and  that  he  was  a  nice-looking 
old  gentleman  with  a  fine  open  countenance. 
Now  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that 
one  cannot  say  of  Talleyrand,  it  is  this  species 
of  praise.  Another  good  thing  was  said  of  the 
new  Chancellor  Brougham,  who  is  now  made 
Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux,  on  his  coming  down 
on  foot  to  the  House  of  Lords  soon  after  his 
new  dignity.  Some  one  asked  why  he  did  not 
come  in  his  carriage,  upon  which  a  cockney 
replied,  "  Because  he  is  Lord  Brougham  and 
Valks." 

Lady  Seymour  was  undoubtedly  the  wittiest 
of  the  "  three  angels."  And  perhaps  she  was 
the  most  beautiful,  although  contemporary  opinion 
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seems  divided  on  this  point.  Horace  Walpole 
said  it  was  the  fact  of  there  being  two  Miss  Gun- 
nings and  both  so  handsome  that  caused  the 
furore.  In  the  case  of  the  Sheridan  sisters 
there  were  three  of  them,  and  as  they  were  con- 
stantly together  it's  no  wonder  their  appearance 
was  remarked  on.  Fanny  Kemble  raved  about 
Georgiana.  In  her  Records  of  a  Girlhood  she 
says  :  -  -  "In  the  evening  came  the  beauty  Lady 
Seymour  and  anything  so  splendid  I  never  gazed 
upon.  Even  the  handsomest  family  in  the  world, 
which  I  think  the  Sheridans  are,  all  looked  dull. 
Clusters  of  the  darkest  hair,  the  most  brilliant 
complexion  and  a  contour  of  face  perfectly  ideal." 
When  young  Lord  Eglinton  planned  his  famous 
Tournament  he  invited  Lady  Seymour  to  be  the 
Queen  of  Beauty.  The  Tournament  was  a  miser- 
able fiasco  owing  to  the  deplorable  weather.  It 
took  place  on  August  29,  and  the  following 
amusing  account  appeared  in  The  Times  of 
September  2,  1839. 

The  lists  in  the  park  of  Eglinton  Castle  at  this  time  exhibit 
the  appearance  of  a  pond.  Yesterday  at  3  o'clock  the  pro- 
cession, of  which  the  programme  has  already  been  given, 
entered  the  place  appointed  for  the  feats  of  the  stalwart 
men  at  arms,  amidst  a  deluge  of  rain  and  an  incipient  tem- 
pest of  wind.  The  ladies,  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  and  her 
attendants,  were  brought  to  their  seats  in  the  galleries  in  close 
carriages,  and  by  that  means  escaped  a  portion  of  the 
soaking  to  which  the  rest  of  the  company  were  subjected. 

The  trumpets  sounded  gallantly  as  the  procession  entered 
the  barrier,  and  those  who  could  exalt  their  voices  and  were 
not  afraid  to  open  their  mouths  for  the  rain  shouted  amain. 
The  Knights  attempted  to  return  the  compliment  by  bowing 
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to  their  admirers,  but  it  was  only  an  attempt ;  they  sat  so 
stiffly  in  their  iron  panoplies,  that  bowing  without  rolling  out  of 
their  saddles  was  an  impossibility,  and,  consequently,  they 
passed  on  in  frigid  and  unbending  dignity. 

The  day,  which  had  dawned  auspiciously  for  the  Sports, 
assumed  by  12  o'clock  an  appearance  which  the  most  sanguine 
admirer  of  the  Tournament  could  not  misinterpret.  Black 
and  lowering  clouds  were  gathering  together  in  threatening 
heaps  all  over  the  horizon,  and  by  the  time  the  sun  reached 
the  meridian  of  Eglinton,  down  came  a  torrent  of  water 
from  the  heavens  which  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  a 
fine  day. 

There  were  by  this  time  about  20,000  persons  assembled  : 
of  this  number  the  elite,  consisting  of  perhaps  500  or  600, 
were  under  cover,  whilst  the  host  had  nothing  but  great 
coats,  umbrellas  and  patience  to  compete  with  the  inauspicious 
elements.  Some  few  got  under  the  trees  in  the  park,  but  as 
there  were  no  trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  listed 
field,  the  immense  majority  had  no  such  resource  to  apply  to. 

In  front  of  the  castle  were  drawn  up  bands  of  musicians 
on  horseback,  dressed  in  ancient  and  quaint  costume,  and  at 
intervals  sounding  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  shawms  and  cornets. 
In  this  place  previously  to  the  formation  of  the  procession, 
were  seen  knights  and  esquires,  bowmen  and  billmen,  ex- 
hibiting themselves  to  the  ladies,  who  peeped  out  of  the 
castle  windows  in  admiration  of  their  feats. 

Upe  the  alures  of  the  Castle,  the  ladies  there  stode, 
And  beheld  this  noble  game,  and  which  Knygts  were  gode 

Robert  of  Glocester.     King  Arthur's  Tournament. 

Some  doubt  at  this  time  arose  amongst  the  multitude 
whether  or  not  the  thing  would  come  off ;  however  it  did  at 
length  come  off,  and,  as  has  been  said,  at  3  o'clock,  amidst  the 
rain  and  wind,  the  procession  entered  the  lists.  The  ladies 
having  taken  their  seats,  the  Queen  of  Beauty  (Lady  Seymour) 
and  her  immediate  attendants  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
grand  stand,  the  business  of  the  day  began  forthwith.  The 
jousting  was  much  the  same — or  rather  precisely  the  same — 
as  that  which  took  place  at  the  rehearsal  at  the  Eyre 
Arms,  at  St.  John's  Wood,  of  which  an  account  was  given 
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some  weeks  back  :  the  barrier  which  divided  the  jousters 
was,  however,  much  better  arranged  and  considerably 
longer  here  than  at  the  Eyre  Arms.  Lances  were  shivered  and 
some  smart  encounters  took  place,  but  there  were  fortunately 
no  serious  accidents. 

The  Earl  of  Eglinton,  in  a  splendid  suit  of  brass  armour, 
encountered  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  and  broke  two 
spears  in  the  conflict.  The  noble  Earl  was  then  declared 
the  best  knight  of  the  day,  and  rewarded  by  the  Queen  of 
Beauty  with  the  crown  of  victory  amidst  the  shouts  of  the 
spectators.  Other  knights  exhibited  their  prowess  in  similar 
feats,  and  a  furious  contest  on  foot  between  two  formidable 
personages  in  armour,  armed  with  two-handed  swords,  took 
place  to  the  delight  of  many  and  the  terror  of  others.  One 
of  these  personages  was  a  huge  dragoon, whose  "long  sword" 
fell  heavily  on  the  back  and  shoulders  of  his  adversary,  which 
adversary,  a  well-known  performer  at  the  minor  theatres  of 
the  metropolis,  returned  the  obligation  by  battering  the 
shins  of  his  antagonist. 

The  pertinacity  of  these  individuals,  had  it  been  exhibited 
in  a  better  cause,  would  have  been  highly  meritorious,  but 
as  the  case  is,  produced  nothing  but  sore  bones  to  both. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  news  reached  the  lists  that 
the  banqueting-hall  and  the  ball-room,  constructed  of  enor- 
mous tents,  were  in  a  flood  of  water  in  consequence  of  the 
incessant  rain  having  penetrated  the  roofs  and  sides. 

The  Earl  of  Eglinton  immediately  announced  to  the  com- 
pany in  the  grand  stand  his  regret  at  what  had  taken  place, 
and  his  inability  to  entertain  them  as  he  had  intended.  The 
noble  Earl  appeared  completely  out  of  spirits  with  the  unfor- 
tunate result  of  the  rain,  but  rallied  like  a  true  knight  to  make 
this  unfortunate  announcement.  It  was  received  with 
somewhat  long  faces  by  those  who  had  been  invited  to  the 
banquet  and  ball,  and  by  a  grin  of  something  like  satis- 
faction by  those  who  had  not  been  favoured  with  invitations. 

Meantime  the  rain  had  not  diminished  in  violence.  The 
whole  place  of  the  Tournament  was  soaked  like  a  wet  sponge  ; 
those  in  the  uncovered  seats  had  long  been  wet  through,  and 
through  the  roof  of  the  large  covered  stand  the  pelting  of  the 
storm  was  beginning  to  penetrate. 

Knights,  squires,  lowlanders,  bagpipes,  trumpeters,  heralds, 
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and  pursuivants,  were  all  wet  through.  One  gentleman, 
whose  enormous  red  nose  procured  him  the  title  of  "  Rouge 
Dragon, "afforded amidst  this  elemental  strife  much  diversion 
by  the  pains  he  took  to  protect  his  costume,  and  the  queer 
feature  from  which  he  derived  his  title.  Another  individual, 
whom  the  mob  called  the  "  King  of  Beauty  "  and  whose 
appearance  was  that  of  a  London  coal-heaver,  dressed  in  a 
green  baize  suit  of  clothes  trimmed  with  black  worsted 
(from  the  wardrobe  of  one  of  the  London  theatres),  and 
evidently  under  the  inspiration  of  whisky,  excited  great 
curiosity  by  continually  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  lists, 
followed  by  a  boy  who  carried  an  immense  carpet  bag. 
The  whole  of  this  goodly  phalanx,  accompanied  by  monks, 
pilgrims,  Gurths,  Wambas,  and  other  descendants  of  the 
Witless  family,  began  their  retreat  from  the  park  about 
5  o'clock.  The  roads  then  presented  a  most  singular  ap- 
pearance. The  carriages  to  convey  this  mass  of  persons  to 
their  destinations  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  by  one  half. 
Those  who  were  afraid  of  catching  cold,  had  partaken  in 
many  instances  too  freely  of  the  "  creature,"  which  they  had 
imported  in  pocket  pistols  for  home  consumption.  This  had 
imparted  an  animation  to  their  language  and  gesture  much 
more  grotesque  than  elegant.  Persons  in  costly  velvet  and 
gold,  and  satin  shoes,  had  to  trudge  eight  miles  through  the 
mud  before  they  could  take  "  their  ease  in  their  inn,"  and  this 
morning  hundreds  are  cursing  their  own  folly  and  the 
weather,  which  has  punished  their  bones  with  rheumatism, 
lumbago  and  cramp.  Many  have  gone  home,  but  more 
are  still  arriving.  The  Age  of  Chivalry  has,  for  the  present, 
certainly  departed,  but  its  convulsions  will  probably  continue 
for  a  day  or  two  longer. 

Lady  Seymour's  early  married  days  were  very 
happy.  She  was  happy  in  her  domestic  life  with 
her  husband  and  children.  She  was  happy  in 
her  social  life,  made  much  of,  and  feted  for  her 
wit  and  her  beauty.  Her  beloved  brother  Brinny 
was  home  from  India  and,  with  the  usual  Sheridan 
assurance,  had  carried  off  and  married  a  great 
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heiress.  Lady  Seymour  was  frequently  at  her 
sister's.  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Norton  was  noted 
for  her  delightful  parties.  The  house  was  small, 
but  the  guests  enjoyed  big  reputations.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne was  to  be  found  there,  and  Lord  Holland 
and  Sydney  Smith  and  Rogers,  and  Bulwer 
Lytton  and  Dizzy.  Years  later  at  Hughenden, 
Lord  Beaconsfield  used  to  speak  of  those  delight- 
ful evenings.  Fanny  Kemble,  in  her  Records  of 
a  Girlhood,  gives  a  lively  description  of  one  of 
these  parties.  She  says  :  — 

"  The  Nortons'  house  was  close  to  St.  James' 
Park.  I  remember  passing  an  evening  with 
them  there,  when  a  host  of  distinguished  public 
and  literary  men  were  crowded  into  their  small 
drawing-room,  which  was  resplendent  with  the 
light  of  Sheridan  beauty,  male  and  female.  Mrs. 
Sheridan  (Miss  Callander),  the  mother  of  the 
Graces,  more  beautiful  than  anybody  but  her 
daughters  ;  Lady  Graham,  their  beautiful  aunt, 
Mrs.  Norton  ;  Mrs.  Blackwood  (afterwards  Lady 
Dufferin) ;  Georgiana  Sheridan  (Duchess  of  Som- 
erset), Queen  of  Beauty  by  universal  consent ; 
and  Charles  Sheridan,  their  younger  brother,  a 
sort  of  younger  brother  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere. 
Certainly  I  never  saw  such  a  bunch  of  beautiful 
creatures,  all  growing  on  one  stem.  I  remarked  it 
to  Mrs.  Norton,  who  looked  complacently  round 
her  tiny  drawing-room,  and  said  :  '  Yes,  we  are 
rather  good-looking  people.' 3 

With  the  years  came  changes.  The  Sheridan 
family  began  to  break  up.  First  of  all  Lord 
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Dufferin,  Helen  Sheridan's  husband,  died.  Not 
long  after  came  the  news  of  the  death  of  Frank 
Sheridan,  who  was  Treasurer  of  the  British  Colony 
at  Mauritius.  And  six  years  later,  Charles,  who 
was  Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  British  Embassy 
in  Paris,  died  of  consumption,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age.  The  Duchess  of  Somerset  had 
been  devoted  to  these  younger  brothers;  she 
felt  their  death  terribly,  for  all  the  Sheridans 
appear  to  have  had  an  unusual  amount  of  family 
feeling.  But  her  two  sons  were  growing  up  and 
absorbing  her  more  and  more.  Of  these  two 
sons  neither  lived  to  succeed  to  the  dukedom. 
The  sons  were  taken,  the  daughters  left.  In 
reading  the  histories  of  these  great  families,  it 
is  extraordinary  how  often  this  happens.  The 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  lost  both  her  sons,  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry  both  her  sons,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset  both  her  sons.  The  Duchess 
of  Somerset's  second  son  was  mauled  by  a  tiger 
and  died  of  his  injuries.  The  eldest  served  under 
Garibaldi  and  went  through  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
but  returned  to  England  broken  in  health,  and 
died  somewhat  unexpectedly.  The  death  of  this 
son  is  remembered  because  it  led  to  a  libel  action. 
The  Duchess  was  crazy  with  grief.  The  Sheridan 
faculty  for  self-expression  asserted  itself.  She 
wrote  a  little  pamphlet  and  circulated  it  freely 
amongst  her  friends,  accusing  the  physician  of 
neglect.  The  pamphlet  is  interesting  because 
it  shows  that  the  Duchess  possessed  the  power 
to  write.  Had  she  exercised  her  talent,  she 
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might  have  achieved  a  bigger  reputation  than  her 
two  sisters.  There  is  something  about  her  writing 
that  goes  home.  It  is  without  artificiality,  with- 
out trimmings  of  any  kind.  It  is  very  simple 
and  very  vivid.  After  describing  in  detail  Lord 
Seymour's  illness  she  bursts  out  dramatically  : 
"  No  pauper  could  have  died  more  denuded  of 
chances.  No  wandering  Hagar  could  have  seen 
her  son  perish  more  hopelessly  or  more  alone." 

To  save  his  reputation  the  doctor  brought  a 
libel  action,  but  the  Duke  on  behalf  of  his  wife 
withdrew  the  charge  and  apologized,  and  the 
case  was  settled  with  nominal  damages. 

The  Duchess  kept  her  wit  through  middle  age 
and  into  old  age.  The  story  of  her  battle  with 
Lady  Shuckburgh  over  the  character  of  a  kitchen- 
maid  is  delightful.  No  less  so  is  the  anecdote  of 
her  going  into  a  large  London  shop  to  change 
something  she  had  previously  purchased. 

"  Who  was  it  served  your  Grace  ?  "  asked  the 
shopwalker.  "  Was  it  a  young  gentleman  with 
fair  hair  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  Duchess.  "  It  was  an 
elderly  nobleman  with  a  bald  head." 

She  kept  her  good  spirits  to  the  last,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  letter  written  by  the  Duke 
to  Brinsley  Sheridan,  the  beloved  "Brinny  "  of 
early  days. 

"  40,  PARK  LANE, 

"December  15,  1884. 

"  Georgy  came  up  to  town  on  Friday  and 
seemed  well — said  the  drive  had  done  her  good. 
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Sunday  morning  she  passed  away  in  a  quiet  doze. 
She  had  suffered  so  much  during  the  last  eight 
months,  and  had  nearly  lost  her  sight,  that  it  is 
for  her  a  comfort,  but  to  us  a  great  loss,  for  she 
was  always  cheery  and  lively  even  in  the  midst 
of  her  suffering." 


A  VICTORIAN  DUCHESS 


CHAPTER  XVII 

A  VICTORIAN  DUCHESS 

"  D'etre  aime  c'est  re9evoir  le  plus  grand  des  eloges." 

ONE  recalls  Madame  de  Stael's  words  in  look- 
ing at  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  beautiful 
portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Never 
surely  was  woman  more  beloved.  Queen  Vic- 
toria was  one  of  her  closest  friends.  As  Mistress 
of  the  Robes  the  Duchess  had  been  associated 
with  the  Queen  in  the  early  happy  days.  Long 
after,  a  common  grief  brought  them  still  nearer  to 
one  another.  When  the  Prince  Consort  died  the 
Queen  instinctively  turned  to  the  Duchess.  And 
the  Duchess  recently  widowed  herself,  helped  her 
through  those  first  dark  days. 

Friendship  with  a  Queen  did  not  make  the 
Duchess  regardless  of  other  ties.  She  found  time 
to  be  interested  in  a  great  many  things  and  a  great 
many  people.  She  was  devoted  to  her  husband 
and  her  children,  but  she  had  sympathy  and  to 
spare  for  people  outside.  And  it  was  not  only 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth  she  found  worthy  of 
attention. 

Sir  Arthur  Helps,  writing  to  her  son  Lord  Ronald 
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Gower  after  her  death,  said,  "  I  never  can  forget 
how  kind  and  gracious  she  was  to  me  when  I  was 
an  obscure  young  man." 

Being  closely  associated  with  a  Court  is  not 
conducive  to  mental  growth.  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  bored  to  death  with  the  inanities  of  the 
Court  of  Louis  XIV,  Fanny  Burney  yawning 
with  ennui  at  the  Court  of  George  III,  all 
have  the  same  tale  to  tell.  Either  the  early 
Victorian  atmosphere  was  not  so  deadening  as  it  is 
sometimes  made  out  to  be,  or  else  the  Duchess 
knew  how  to  rise  above  it.  She  sums  up  all  that 
is  best  in  the  Victorian  Era.  In  her  we  find  that 
balance,  that  sweetness,  that  calmness,  and  that 
sanity  that  are  noticeably  lacking  in  some  of  our 
women  of  to-day.  She  was  seriously  minded,  and 
as  one  can  always  judge  a  person's  character  from 
the  friends  they  choose  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  she  admired  serious-minded  people  like 
the  Prince  Consort  and  Gladstone  and  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe.  Lord  Ronald  Gower  tells  us  that 
his  mother  had  little  liking  for  the  Imperial  Court 
of  France  or  its  master.  Again  we  are  not  sur- 
prised. 

Stafford  House  was  not  merely  a  place  of  showy 
entertainment ;  it  was  a  social  centre.  It  was  a 
house  with  a  soul.  Speaking  of  the  lady  who 
reigned  there  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  says  :— 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  is  tall  and  stately  with  a  most 
noble  bearing.  Her  fair  complexion,  blond  hair,  and  full 
lips,  speak  of  Saxon  blood.  In  her  early  youth  she  might 
have  been  a  Rowena.  I  thought  of  the  lines  of  Words- 
worth : — 
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A  perfect  woman  nobly  planned 
To  warn  to  comfort  to  command." 

Her  manners  have  a  peculiar  warmth  and  cordiality.  One 
sees  people  now  and  then  who  seem  to  radiate  kindness  and 
vitality  and  to  have  a  faculty  of  inspiring  perfect  confidence 
in  a  moment.  There  are  no  airs  of  grandeur,  or  patronizing 
ways ;  but  a  genuine  sincerity,  and  kindness  that  seem  to 
come  from  a  deep  fountain  within. 

Nowadays  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
Cause,  and  some  people  get  rather  tired  of  the 
Cause.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  there  has 
nearly  always  been  some  cause  or  other  to  enable 
us  to  work  off  superfluous  energy.  In  the  fifties 
the  publication  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  sent  a 
thrill  through  the  civilized  world.  People  were 
roused  to  a  pitch  of  excitement.  They  felt  that 
Slavery  was  a  disgrace  in  any  community  calling 
itself  civilized.  Once  and  for  all  it  must  be  put 
down.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  helped  to  put 
down  Slavery.  And  with  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  is  bracketed  for  ever  the  name  of  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland.  For  it  was  at  Stafford 
House  that  the  famous  meeting  was  held  and  that 
that  great  declaration  was  signed  by  the  Women 
of  England. 

Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  tells  us  that  she  felt  ner- 
vous at  the  idea  of  facing  so  many  strangers.  In 
one  of  her  letters  she  says  :— 

I  sought  a  little  private  conversation  with  the  Duchess  in  her 
boudoir  in  which  I  frankly  confessed  a  little  anxiety  respecting 
the  arrangements  of  the  day  ;  having  lived  all  my  life  in  such  a 
shady  and  sequestered  way  and  being  entirely  ignorant  of 
life  as  it  exists  in  the  sphere  in  which  she  moved,  such 
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apprehensions  were  rather  natural.  She  begged  that  I  would 
make  myself  entirely  easy  and  consider  myself  as  among 
my  own  friends  ;  that  she  had  invited  a  few  friends  to  lunch 
and  that  afterwards  others  would  call ;  that  there  would  be  a 
short  address  from  the  ladies  of  England  read  by  Lord 
Shaf  tesbury  which  would  require  no  answer.  I  could  not  but 
be  grateful  for  the  consideration  thus  evinced.  The  matter 
being  thus  adjusted,  we  came  back  to  the  drawing-room 
where  the  party  began  to  assemble.  The  only  difference  I 
may  say  by-the-by  in  the  gathering  of  such  a  company  and 
one  with  us  is  the  announcing  of  names  at  the  door ;  a 
custom  which  I  think  a  good  one,  saving  a  vast  deal  of  the 
breath  we  always  expend  in  company  by  asking  "  Who  is  that 
and  that  ?  '  Then  two  people  can  fall  into  conversation 
without  a  formal  presentation,  the  presumption  being  that 
nobody  is  invited  with  whom  it  is  not  proper  that  you  should 
converse.  The  functionary  who  performed  the  summoning 
was  a  fine  stalwart  man  in  full  Highland  costume,  the  Duke 
being  the  head  of  a  Highland  clan. 

Among  the  first  that  entered  were  the  members  of  the 
family,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll,  Lord  and  Lady 
Blantyre,  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Stafford,  and  Lady 
Emma  Campbell.  Then  followed  Lord  Shaftesbury  with 
his  beautiful  lady,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston.  Lord 
Palmerston  is  of  middle  height  with  a  keen  dark  eye,  and 
black  hair  streaked  with  grey.  There  is  something  peculiarly 
alert  and  vivacious  about  all  his  movements  ;  in  short  his 
appearance  perfectly  answers  to  what  we  know  of  him  from  his 
public  life.  One  has  a  strange  mythological  feeling  about 
the  existence  of  people  of  whom  one  hears  for  many  years 
without  ever  seeing  them.  While  talking  with  Lord  Palmer- 
ston I  could  but  remember  how  often  I  had  heard  father  and 
Mr.  S.  exulting  over  his  foreign  despatches  by  our  own 
fireside.  After  lunch  the  whole  party  ascended  to  the 
picture  gallery,  passing  on  our  way  the  grand  staircase  and 
hall  said  to  be  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe.  All  that 
wealth  could  command  of  artistic  knowledge  and  skill  has 
been  expended  here  to  produce  a  superb  result.  It  fills  the 
entire  centre  of  the  building,  extending  up  to  the  roof  and 
surmounted  by  a  splendid  dome.  On  three  sides  a  gallery 
runs  round  it,  supported  by  pillars.  To  this  gallery  you 
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ascend  on  the  fourth  side  by  a  staircase  which  midway  has 
a  broad  flat  landing  from  which  stairs  ascend  on  the  right 
and  left  into  the  gallery.  The  whole  hall  and  staircase 
carpeted  with  scarlet  cloth  give  a  broad  rich  mass 
of  colouring,  throwing  up  finely  the  statuary  and  gilded 
balustrades.  On  the  landing  is  a  marble  statue  of  a  Sibyl 
by  Rinaldi.  The  walls  are  adorned  by  gorgeous  frescoes 
from  Paul  Veronese.  What  is  peculiar  in  the  arrangement 
of  this  hall  is  that  although  so  extensive  it  still  wears  an 
air  of  warm  homelikeness  and  comfort,  as  if  it  might  be  a 
delightful  place  to  lounge,  and  enjoy  life,  amid  the  ottomans, 
sofas,  pictures  and  statuary  which  are  disposed  here  and 
there  throughout. 

All  this,  however,  I  passed  rapidly  by  as  I  ascended  the 
staircase  and  passed  onward  to  the  picture  gallery.  This  was 
a  room  about  a  hundred  feet  long  by  forty  wide,  surmounted 
by  a  dome  gorgeously  finished  with  golden  palm  trees  and 
carving.  This  hall  is  lighted  in  the  evening  by  a  row  of  gas 
lights  placed  outside  the  ground  glass  of  the  dome ;  this 
light  is  concentrated  and  thrown  down  by  strong  reflectors, 
communicating  thus  the  most  brilliant  radiance  without  the 
usual  heat  of  gas.  This  gallery  is  peculiarly  rich  in  paintings 
of  the  Spanish  school.  Among  them  are  two  superb  Murillos 
taken  from  convents  by  Marshal  Soult  during  the  time  of 
his  career  in -Spain. 

There  was  a  painting  by  Paul  de  la  Roche  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  led  forth  to  execution,  engravings  of  which  we  have 
seen  in  the  print-shops  in  America.  It  is  a  strong  and 
striking  picture  and  has  great  dramatic  effect.  But  there 
was  a  painting  in  one  corner  by  a  Flemish  artist,  whose  name 
I  do  not  now  remember,  representing  Christ  under  examina- 
tion before  Caiaphas.  It  was  a  candlelight  scene,  and  only 
two  faces  were  very  distinct ;  the  downcast,  calm,  resolute 
face  of  Christ,  in  which  was  written  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
His  approaching  doom  and  the  eager  perturbed  vehemence 
of  the  High  Priest  who  was  interrogating  Him.  On  the 
frame  was  engraved  the  lines  : — 

He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ; 
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The  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him 
And  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed. 

The  presence  of  this  picture  here  in  the  midst  of  this  scene 
was  very  affecting  to  me. 

The  company  now  began  to  assemble  and  throng  the 
gallery,  and  very  soon  the  vast  room  was  crowded.  Among 
the  throng  I  remember  many  presentations,  but  of  course 
must  have  forgotten  many  more.  Archbishop  Whately  was 
there  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Whately ;  Macaulay  with  two 
of  his  sisters  ;  Milman  the  poet  and  historian ;  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  Chevalier  Bunsen  and  lady  and  many  more. 

When  all  the  company  were  together  Lord  Shaftesbury 
made  a  very  short,  kind  and  considerate  address  in  behalf 
of  the  ladies  of  England  expressive  of  their  cordial  welcome. 
The  address  will  be  given  in  the  newspaper  which  I  send  you. 

This  Stafford  House  meeting  in  any  view  of  it  is  a  most 
remarkable  fact.  Kind  and  gratifying  as  its  arrangements 
have  been  to  me,  I  am  far  from  appropriating  it  to  myself 
individually  as  a  personal  honour.  I  rather  regard  it 
as  the  most  public  expression  possible  of  the  feelings  of  the 
women  of  England  on  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
of  our  day — that  of  individual  liberty  considered  in  its 
religious  bearings.  The  most  splendid  of  England's  palaces 
has  this  day  opened  its  doors  to  the  slave.  Its  treasure  of 
wealth  and  of  art,  its  prestige  of  high  name  and  historic 
memories  have  been  consecrated  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  Christianity  in  that  form,  wherein  in  our  day  it  is  most 
frequently  denied — the  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of 
the  human  family  and  the  equal  religious  value  of  every 
human  soul.  A  fair  and  noble  hand  by  this  meeting  has 
fixed  in  the  most  public  manner  an  ineffaceable  seal  to  the 
beautiful  sentiments  of  that  most  Christian  document,  the 
letter  of  the  ladies  of  Great  Britain  to  the  ladies  of  America. 
That  letter  and  this  public  attestation  of  it  are  now 
historic  facts  which  wait  their  time  and  the  judgment  of 
advancing  Christianity. 

In  the  sixties  there  was  another  Cause — the 
Cause  of  Italy.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  was 
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writing  of  freedom.     Mazzini  was  talking  of  free- 
dom.    Garibaldi  was  fighting  for  freedom. 

When  Garibaldi  came  to  London  in  1864  Lon- 
don went  mad.  The  Liberator  of  Italy  was  to 
stay  at  Stafford  House.  Lord  Ronald  Gower 
gives  a  description  of  the  great  day  in  his  Reminis- 
cences. He  says  : — 

It  was  eight  before  the  General  arrived  and  then  almost 
too  late  to  distinguish  Garibaldi  as  he  drove  up,  literally, 
carriage,  horses  and  all,  carried  along  by  the  crowd.  Never 
was  there  greater  cheering  and  more  tremendous  enthusiasm  ; 
the  carriage  rocked  and  swayed  like  a  boat  in  a  sea  of  human 
beings  and  for  several  moments  it  seemed  as  if  the  shouting 
multitude  would  not  allow  their  idol  to  be  taken  from  them. 
A  rush  was  made  by  the  roaring,  struggling  throng  as  at 
length,  half  carried  into  the  building,  Garibaldi  in  his  grey 
overcoat  lined  with  red  passed  through  and  then  the  mob 
roared  louder,  and  a  rush  was  made  to  follow.  Here  ensued 
a  scene  that  seemed  at  one  moment  as  if  it  might  take  an 
ugly  turn.  For  the  police  and  servants  and  those  within 
the  house  had  a  sharp  struggle  with  the  great  outer  wave 
of  humanity  that  struggled  to  force  itself  into  the  build- 
ing. Luckily  the  great  mahogany  doors  and  stringent 
order  and  discipline  within  overcame  mob  and  enthusiasm 
without,  and  at  length  the  scene  and  the  doors  both  closed. 

Garibaldi  at  last  found  repose  within  the  great  hall  of 
Stafford  House ;  but  from  without  long  after  the  hero  of 
the  people  was  out  of  their  sight  the  shouting  of  the  crowds 
could  be  heard. 

Passing  through  the  great  glass  doors  into  the  inner  hall 
the  General  was  severally  introduced  to  the  family  of  his 
host.  Needless  to  say  what  he  looked  like  ere  ill-health  and 
rheumatism  had  bowed  that  strong  form  and  thinned  that 
lion-like  head.  He  was  very  lame  from  the  Aspromonte 
wound  ;  he  wore  a  sort  of  large  pork-pie  hat  and  a  grey 
overcoat  lined  with  red  cloth,  his  famous  but  not  his  only 
(as  ill-natured  people  said  of  this  article  of  apparel)  red 
flannel  shirt  with  a  loose  black  tie  round  his  neck. 
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Garibaldi  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  are  two 
outstanding  figures.  Both  had  a  zeal  for  Hu- 
manity. Both  a  passion  for  Justice.  Both  were 
drawn  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  The 
Duchess  had  that  instinct  for  sympathy  which 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  a  woman  can 
have.  Fortunately  she  was  able  to  make  full 
use  of  her  gift.  For  she  lived  in  an  age  of  dawn- 
ing philanthropy.  Before  the  Victorian  Era  we 
do  not  hear  much  about  "  doing  good."  No 
doubt  the  philanthropist  existed.  We  know  that 
Harry  Fielding  worked  hard  to  get  the  prison 
laws  reformed.  And  we  have  the  noble  example 
of  Elizabeth  Fry.  But  Philanthropy  as  we 
understand  it  was  practically  unknown. 

In  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  we  meet  for  the 
first  time  the  philanthropic  great  lady.  The 
philanthropic  great  lady  is  a  familiar  enough  figure 
in  these  days.  She  opens  bazaars  ;  she  officiates 
at  drawing-room  meetings.  There  is  now  a 
certain  cachet  attached  to  acts  of  charity  and 
this  in  no  small  measure  is  due  to  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland.  There  is  something  ample  about 
her  life.  She  had  a  large  family — four  sons  and 
seven  daughters.  Three  of  her  daughters  became 
duchesses.  Elizabeth  was  Duchess  of  Argyll, 
Caroline  Duchess  of  Leinster,  and  Constance 
Duchess  of  Westminster.  The  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  delighted  in  travel.  Writing  from 
Italy  to  a  friend,  she  says :  "  Seeing  Venice 
for  the  first  time  is  one  of  the  great  emotions  of 
life."  A  remark  like  that  draws  us  instinctively 
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to  the  one  who  said  it.  It  rings  truer  than 
pages  of  description.  After  going  through  one 
of  the  interminable  Swiss  tunnels  and  out  again 
into  the  sunshine,  she  said  it  reminded  her  of 
passing  through  the  Gate  of  Death  into  Heaven. 
This  was  prophetically  apt,  for  she  herself  was  a 
long  time  passing  through  the  Gate  of  Death. 
After  five  years  suffering  she  died  in  October 
1868.  She  is  buried  at  Trentham. 

Gladstone  wrote  the  Latin  inscription  to  her 
memory.  Tennyson  was  first  asked  to  do  so, 
and  in  reply  wrote  the  following  letter  :— 

FARRINGFORD, 
FRESHWATER,  I.  OF  WIGHT. 

April  3,  1871. 
MY  DEAR  LORD  RONALD, — 

I  found  your  letter  on  my  return  here.  I  need 
not  say  that  if  I  could  do  anything  which  would 
express  my  affectionate  regard  for  your  mother  I 
should  rejoice  and  still  more  if  I  could  hand  her 
down  as  I  knew  her  to  after  generations,  but  how 
should  I  hope  to  do  this  more  truly  and  beautifully 
than  those  lines  of  Dante  would  do  if  engraven 
upon  her  tomb.  I  really  think  that  you  could  not 
do  better  than  adopt  them. 
Believe  me, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

A.  TENNYSON. 

Those  who  had  not  the  privilege  of  knowing  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  can  only  form  some  idea  of 
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her  from  the  letters  of  her  many  friends.  They 
all  tell  the  same  tale  of  love  and  admiration. 
Queen  Victoria  in  a  letter  to  Baron  Stockmar 
writes  : — 

"  I  must  ever  love  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
for  her  very  great  and  sincere  admiration  of  the 
Prince  which  comes  out  on  all  occasions.  There 
is  not  a  work  he  undertakes,  nor  a  thing  he  does  or 
says  which  she  does  not  follow  with  the  greatest 
interest,  being  herself  so  anxious  to  do  good,  so 
liberal-minded,  so  superior  to  prejudice,  and 
so  eager  to  learn,  and  improve  herself  and 
others." 

Even  women  so  different  in  character  and  out- 
look as  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Norton  and  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe  are  united  in  their  affection  for  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland.  When  Mrs.  Norton,  ow- 
ing to  her  marriage,  was  placed  in  a  cruelly  difficult 
position  the  Duchess  stood  by  her  and  earned  her 
everlasting  gratitude.  Writing  to  Lord  Ronald 
Gower  after  the  Duchess's  death  Mrs.  Norton 
says  : — 

"  However  often  one  may  have  seen,  however 
well  one  may  have  known  a  dear  and  familiar 
friend,  I  think  there  is  always  one  occasion  in 
which  the  face  and  form  become  as  it  were  more 
visible  to  memory  as  if  the  picture  were  taken 
then.  I  see  for  ever  in  thinking  of  her  the  sweet 
picture  of  her  pitying  face,  smilingly  looking 
down  on  my  boy  who  was  trying  to  thank  her  for 
all  her  goodness  to  me,  and  as  she  stood  drawing  a 
ring  from  her  finger  which  she  gave  to  him,  the  very 
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ideal  of  grace  and  beauty,  of  loving  kindness  of 
soul." 

*  Loving  kindness  of  soul '  perhaps  best  ex- 
presses the  winning  power  of  the  Duchess's  person- 
ality. She  stands  for  all  that  is  best  in  woman- 
hood. At  different  times  different  types  of  women 
have  their  day.  New  generations  have  new  needs, 
and  anew  type  arises  to  meet  these  needs.  One 
type  for  ever  remains.  We  call  her  the  '  good 
woman.'  Pessimists  tell  us  She  is  dying  out. 
But  they  are  wrong.  She  can  never  die  out. 
She  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  Time  and 
will  continue  to  be  until  the  end  of  Time.  For 
she  carries  in  her  hand  a  torch.  And  the  torch 
has  been  lighted  by  God. 
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Fenton,   Lavinia,   see    Bolton 
Fenton,  stepfather  of  Lavinia, 

118,  119 

Fenton,  Mrs.,  117,  118,     ' 
Fielding,  H.,  316 
Fitzclarence,    Amelia,    296 
Fitzroy,  George  son  of  Charles 

II,  52,  60 

Fitzharding,  Lord,  48 
Fonblanque,  A.  de,  his  Annals 

of  the  House  of  Percy,  143, 

154,  156 

Fortescue,  Miss,  269 
Foster,    Lady    Elizabeth,    see 

Devonshire 
Fox,  Charles,  and  the  Duchess 

of   Devonshire,    180,    213 
Francis  I,  Emperor  of  Austria, 

283 
Frederick  William  III,  King  of 

Prussia,  283 
Frere,  Mr.,  278 
Fry,  Elizabeth,  316 

G 

G.,  Mrs.,  218 

Gainsborough,  his  portrait  of 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
185,  213 

Garibaldi  in  London,  315,  316 
Gardiner,  Lady,  290 
Gardiner,  Sir  Robert,  290 
Gay,    John,    friendship    with 
the  Duchess  of  Queensberry, 
95-104  ;    early  history  and 
works,     95  ;      his     Beggar's 
Opera,  97-99,  113, 121,  122  ; 
correspondence  with  Swift, 
97,  102,  121  ;   youthfulness, 


97 ;  death,  97,  103 ;  his 
Polly  refused  a  licence,  99- 
101,  104 

George  I,  66,  81,  109 

George  II,  39,  98,  99,  109, 
114  ;  and  the  Earldom  of 
Northumberland,  151,  152 

George  III,  109,  201,  251, 
263,  310 

George,  Prince  Regent,  after- 
wards George  IV,  201,  263, 
291  ;  and  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  182,  214 ;  at 
Brighton,  208  ;  and  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon,  213, 
214  ;  death,  296 

George  of  Denmark,  Prince,  49 

Giffard,  Lady,  sister  of  Sir  W. 
Temple,  61,  62,  68,  69 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  310, 
317. 

Glencawe,  Countess  of,  219 

Glencawe,  Earl  of,  219 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  162 

Godolphin,  Lady,  44 

Godolphin,  Lord,  44 

Goldsmith,    Oliver,   his    Vicar 
of     Wakefield,     127,     128  ; 
companion  to  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  128 

Gordon,  Jane  Maxwell,  Duch- 
ess of,  general  account  of, 
213-224  ;  rides  a  sow  in  Edin- 
burgh, 213  ;  raises  the  Gor- 
don Highlanders,  213  ;  her 
daughters,  213,  221,  251  ; 
character,  213-215  ;  politi- 
cal energy,  213,  215  ;  friend- 
ship with  Pitt,  213,  222  ; 
encounter  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  213,  214  ;  early 
poverty,  214  ;  marries  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  214,  215  ; 
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her  lucky  stockings,  214, 
215  ;  relations  with  her  hus- 
band, 215,  221-223  ;  at  Gor- 
don Castle,  215,  217,  218  ; 
in  London, 215  ;  her  beauty 
and  fascination,  215,  222  ; 
at  Mr.  Abercromby's  Mas- 
querade, 216,  217  ;  hos- 
pitality, 217-219  ;  liking  for 
Burns,  219,  220  ;  at  Carlton 
House,  219  ;  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  220  ;  interest  in  her 
estates,  223,  224  ;  last  years, 
223,  224  ;  illness  and  death, 
224 

Gordon,  Jane  Christie,  Duchess 
of,  222,  223 

Gordon,  Alexander,  4th  Duke 
of,  his  marriage  to  Jane 
Maxwell,  214,  215  ;  at  Mr. 
Abercromby's  Masquerade, 
216  ;  as  a  landlord,  221  ; 
liaison  with  Jane  Christie, 
221-223  ;  separates  from 
the  Duchess,  223  ;  marries 
Jane  Christie,  222,  223 

Gordon,  Adam,  son  of  Jane 
Christie,  223 

Gordon,  Lady  Charlotte,  after- 
wards Duchess  of  Richmond, 
see  Richmond 

Gordon,  Lady  Georgiana, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  see 
Bedford 

Gordon,  Harry,  217 

Gordon,  Lady  Louise,  218 

Gordon,  Pryse,  his  Personal 
Memoirs,  215-218 

Gordon,  Lady  Susan,  Duchess 
of  Manchester,  see  Man- 
chester 

Gordon  Highlanders,  The,  213 

Gower,  Lady,  86 

Gower,  Lord,  86 


Gower,  Lord  Ronald,  his  Re- 
miniscences   quoted,      309, 
310,  315,  317,  318 
Grafton,  1st  Duke  of,  3 
Grafton,  Augustus,  3rd  Duke 

of,  99,  100,  163 
Graham,  Lady,  303 
Graham,  Sir  James,   297 
Grammont,  Due  de,  239 
Granville,  Lord,  130 
Greenwich,  Lady,  109 
Grenville,  Lord,  124,  151 
Gresseuer,  Mr.,  160 
Grey,  Mr.,  182 
Grimston,  Lady  Katherine,  290 
Grisi,  206 

Guildford,  Countess  of,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Coutts,  191, 
193 

Guildford,  Earl  of,  191 
Gunning,  Elizabeth,  see  Hamil- 
ton 

Gunning,  Maria,  see  Coventry 
Gwynne,  Nell,  3,  10,  11 

H 

Hamilton,  Elizabeth  Gunning, 
Duchess  of,  her  son's  claim 
to  the  Dukedom  of  Douglas, 
106,  107,  133-137  ;  general 
account  of,  127-139  ;  and 
Goldsmith,  128  ;  trick  played 
upon,  129  ;  has  her  fortune 
told,  128,  129  ;  furore 
about  her  and  her  sister's 
beauty,  129-132,  299 ;  at 
Lord  Chesterfield's  ball,  131  ; 
marries  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, 132  ;  widowed,  132  ;  en- 
gaged to  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  132, 133  ;  marries  Col- 
onel John  Campbell,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Argyll,  133  ; 
her  children,  133,  137-139, 
167  ;  and  Boswell,  134,  137, 
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179  ;  death,  138  ;  entertains 
Johnson,  179 

Hamilton,  Duchess  of,  wife  of 
8th  Duke,  138 

Hamilton,  James,  6th  Duke  of, 
married  to  Elizabeth  Gunn- 
-  ing,  106,  131-133  ;  engages 
Goldsmith  as  a  companion, 
128  ;  attacked  by  Bos  well, 
134 

Hamilton,  7th  Duke  of,  106, 
133-137 

Hamilton,  8th  Duke  of,  138 

Hamilton,  Lady  Archibald, 105 

Hamilton,  Lady  Betty,  mar- 
ried to  Lord  Stanley,  138, 
167 

Harrington,  Lady,  108 

Harrowby,  Lady,  278 

Harrowby,  Lord,  278 

Hatherton,  Lady,  255 

Hay,  Lord,  260 

Head,  see  Plunkett 

Helps,  Arthur,  quoted,  309, 
310 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen,  17- 
19,  21,  22,  25 

Henriette,  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
daughter  of  Charles  1, 11, 19 

Henry  VIII,  295 

Hesse,  Princess  of,  160 

Hertford,  Lady,  143,  144 ; 
relations  with  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  143-145,  149, 
152  ;  and  James  Thomson, 
143, 144  ;  and  her  daughter's 
marriage,  145-149,  153  ;  her 
son's  death,  150  ;  defends 
her  daughter's  rights,  151, 
152  ;  letters  from,  150,  151 

Hertford,  Algernon,  Lord, 
afterwards  7th  Duke  of 
Somerset,  143-152 

Hervey,  Lord,  106 


Hill,  Abigail,  afterwards  Lady 

Masham,  50,  71 
Hogarth,  113 

Hohenlohe         Lichtenstein, 

Prince,  242 

Holland,  Lord,  291,  303 
Homer,  119 
Howard,      Mrs.,      afterwards 

Lady  Suffolk,  60,  81 
Humorous    Lovers,     The,    see 

Newcastle 

Huntingdon,  Lady,  105 
Hyde,  Lady,  94,  102 
Hyde,  Lady  Catherine,  Duch- 
ess    of     Queensberry,    see 

Queensberry 
Hyde,  Lady  Jane  or  Jenny, 

Countess     of      Essex,     see 

Essex 


Imlach,  James,  216 
Inchbald,  Mrs.,  293 
Irving,  Mr.  John,  228 


James  II,    39 

Jennings,   Sarah,   Duchess   of 

Marlborough,    see    Marlbor- 

ough 

Jersey,  Lady,  290 
Jersey,  Lord,  290 
Johnson,  Samuel,  quoted,  129, 

143, 156  ;  and  Boswell,  134  ; 

and  the  Duchess  of  Argyll, 

137,  179  ;  and  the  Duchess 

of  Devonshire,  178 
Jonson,  Ben,  32 
Jordan,  Mrs.,  194 
Josephine,  Empress,  246 
Journal  of  a  Trip  to  Paris,  A, 

see  Rutland 
Junius,  Letters  of,  255 
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K 

Kemble,  Fanny,  on  the  Sheri- 

dans,  299,  303 
Kemble,  John,  194 
Kent,  Duke  of,  201 
King,   Lord,  Chancellor,   105, 

106 

Kingston,  Duke  of,  163 
Konigsmarck,   Count,   63,   64, 

71,  72 


Laborde,  Comtesse,  239 

Lady  Elizabeth,  see  Devon- 
shire 

Lamb,  Charles,  194,  196 

Lanberg,  Count,  109 

La  Roche,  Paul  de,  313 

Lauderdale,  Moll  Clarges, 
Duchess  of,  4 

Lauderdale,  Duke  of,  see 
Monk 

Lavinia  Besswick,  alias  Fenton, 
alias  Polly  Peachum,  The 
Life  of,  116,  117 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  his 
portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  279,  280  ;  of  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  309 

Leeds,  Duke  of,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Smithson,  149 

Leicester,  Lady,  86 

Leicester,  Lord,  86 

Leinster,  Caroline,  Duchess  of, 
316 

Lennox,  1st  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, see  Richmond 

Lennox,  Colonel,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Richmond,  see 
Richmond 

Lennox,  Lord  George,  261 

Lennox,  Lady  Sarah,  257 

Lennox,  Lord  William' Pitt,  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 


253 ;  his  Reminiscences 
quoted,  223, 224, 253 ;  patron- 
ised by  Wellington,  253- 
257  ;  goes  with  Wellington  to 
Paris  and  Vienna,  254-257  ; 
at  Brussels,  257  ;  at  Water- 
loo, 260-262  ;  shows  Scott* 
the  battlefield,  262 

Leopold,  Prince,  afterwards 
King  of  the  Belgians,  290- 
292 

Letter  to  Her  Grace  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  A,  168-169 

Lilly,  105 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre, 
98 

Litchfield,  Dowager  Lady, 
108 

Logan's  Book  of  Sermons,  205 

Longe,  Miss  Julia,  her  Life  of 
Lady  Giffard,  quoted,  61, 
73,  74 

Longford,  Lord,  269,  270 

Lord  Chamberlain,  see  Graf  ton 

Lord  Treasurer,  see  Clarendon 

Lords,  House  of,  raid  on  the, 
104-106 

Louis  XIV,  11,  13,  47,  310 

Louis  XV,  163 

Louis  XVI,  his  wedding,  162, 
163 ;  imprisonment  and 
execution,  164 

Louis  XVIII,  235,  238,  245, 
248,  256 

Loving,  Mr.,  25,  28 

Lowther,  Lady,  145 

Lucas,  of  St.  John's,  Col- 
chester, 19 

Lucas,  Margeret,  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  see  Newcastle 

Lucas  family,  17-19 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  28 

Ludolph,  Count,  290 

Lytton,  Bulwer,  303 
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M 

Macaulay,  Lord,  275,  314 
Macdonald,  Marshal,  238,  241 
M'Ewen,  Johnny,  217,  218 
Madame,  see  Elisabeth 
Maintenon,  Madame    de,  310 
Maitland,  General,  257,  260 
Malibran,  206 

Manchester,  Lady  Susan  Gor- 
don,   Duchess    of,    221 
Manchester,  5th  Duke  of,  221 
Mancini,     Mile.,     Duchess    of 

Mazarin,  see  Mazarin 
Mann,   Sir  Horace,   123,   124, 
130,     132  ;     buys    pictures 
for  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, 155,  156 

Manners,  Lady  Elizabeth,  228 
Mansfield,  Lady,  274 
Mansfield,    Lord,  Lord    Chief* 

Justice,  107,  136 
March,  Lord,  257 
Marchand,  General,  247 
Marie    Antoinette,     162-164, 

180 

Marie  Louise,  Empress,  246 
Marlborough,  Sarah  Jennings, 
Duchess  of,  general  account 
of,  39-55  ;  character  and 
intellect,  39,  40,  48,  52-55, 
73  ;  love  for  her  husband, 
39-41,  43,  52,  67,  74  ;  her 
children,  41,  44-46,  304  ; 
personal  appearance,  42 ; 
lampoons  and  satires  on, 
42,  43,  54,  55  ;  relations 
with  Queen  Anne,  48-51, 
72,  73  ;  called  "  Mrs.  Free- 
man," 48  ;  her  quarrels,  51  ; 
refuses  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, 51,  52,  68,  267 ;  re- 
lations with  Swift,  52,  53, 
70  ;  last  years,  55 
Marlborough,  Henrietta 


Churchill,    2nd    Duchess    of 
Marlborough,  41,  55 
Marlborough,       Duchess       of 
(1767),  89 

Marlborough,  John  Churchill, 
Duke  of,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  10  ;  marries 
Sarah  Jennings,  39-41  ; 
character,  40,  41,  67  ; 
military  career,  41,  45-47, 
80  ;  letters  from,  41,  44,  45, 
47  ;  good  looks,  42  ;  lam- 
poons on,  42  43  ;  triumphant 
return  to  England,  48  ; 
given  Blenheim,  48  ;  mar- 
ried happiness,  68,  267  ; 
wealth,  73,  74 ;  failing 
intellect  and  death,  74  ; 
charged  with  corruption, 
283 

Marlborough,  2nd  Duke  of,  55 

Marmont,  Marshal,  238 

Marriott,   Commissary,   42 

Marvell,  Andrew,  quoted,  5-9 

Mary  II,  Queen,  40,  48,  66,  68 

Mauro,  290 

Maxwell,  Colonel,  brother  of 
the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  218 

Maxwell,  Sir  Herbert,  his  Life 
of  Wellington,  267,  272,  275 

Maxwell,  Jane,  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  see  Gordon 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  12 

Mazarin,  Duchess,  12 

Mazzini,  315 

Melbourne,  Lord,  303 

Mellon,  Harriott,  Duchess  of 
St.  Albans,  see  St.  Albans 

Methode  et  Invention  Nouvelle 
de  dresser  les  chevaux,  La, 
see  Newcastle 

Miguel,  Don,  of  Portugal,  291 

Milman,  Henry,  314 

"  Moore,  Old,"  291 
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Monaco,  Prince  of,  158 

Monboddo,  Lord,  220 

Monk,  made  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle,  3  ;  marriage,  4 ;  pro- 
motes the  Restoration,  28, 
29 

"  Monkey  Duchess,  The,"  see 
Lauderdale 

Monmouth,  Duchess  of,  95 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,   3,  95 

Montagu,  Lady  Angel  Church- 
ill, Duchess  of,  41,  51 

Montagu,  Lady  M.  Wortley, 
see  Wortley 

Montmartre,    238,    240-243 

Murillo,  313 

Murphy,  and  the  Gunnings, 
129 

Murray,  Miss,  married  to 
Adolphus  Cotton,  297 


N 

Napoleon,  221  ;  exiled  in  Elba, 
227,  231,  235,  236  ;  and  the 
Place  d'Abondance,  237 ; 
views  of  his  campaign,  238  ; 
intended  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, 240  ;  and  M.  Denon, 
240  ;  in  Paris,  241-248,  255, 
256  ;  despotism,  243,  244  ; 
called  Pere  la  Violette,  247  ; 
escape  from  Elba,  247,  256, 
277  ;  at  Waterloo,  258,  259 

Napoleon  III,  310 

Naval  History  of  England,  The, 
255 

Neapolitan  Ambassador,  The, 
290 

Nelson  and  Trafalgar,  180,  181 

Newcastle,  Margaret  Lucas, 
Duchess  of,  called  the 
"  crack-brained  Duchess  " 
and  "  Mad  Margaret  "  ;  13, 


29  ;  account  of,  17-85  ;  Maid 
of  Honour  to  Henrietta 
Maria, 17-22;  hershyness,17, 

18  ;  her  Autobiography,  17- 
19, 29  ;  marriage  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  18-22  ;    love 
for  her  husband,  18-20,  30, 
33,  34,  267  ;    her  Lije  of  the 
Duke,  19,  29,  34,  35  ;  death, 

19  ;   birth   and  family,  19  ; 
letters  from,  20,  21,  29  ;  ac- 
quaintance with  Endymion 
Porter,    21,    25 ;     financial 
difficulties,  22-24, 26, 29  ;  at 
Antwerp,  25-28  ;  her  writ- 
ings, and  learning,  27-30, 32, 
33  ;  returns  to  England,  29  ; 
at    Welbeck,  30 ;    her   girl 
secretaries,  31 

Newcastle,  William,  Duke  of, 
marries  Margeret  Lucas,  18- 
22  ;  financial  difficulties  22- 
25,  35  ;  entertains  Charles  I 
at  Welbeck  and  Bolsover, 
24 ;  at  Rotterdam  and 
Antwerp,  25-27  ;  his  horse- 
manship, 27  ;  his  La  Methode 
et  Invention  de  dresser  les 
Chevaux,  27,  28  ;  returns  to 
England  29 ;  eulogy  of 
his  wife,  33,  34  ;  military 
career,  34  ;  Life  of,  34,  35  ; 
his  son  married  to  Lady  E. 
Percy,  61 
Newcastle,  Thomas  Holies, 

Duke  of,  151 
Nicolas,  Secretary,  28 
Northampton,  Lady,  65 
Northumberland,  Countess  of, 
grandmother  of  the  Duchess 
of  Somerset,  60,  65,  152 
Northumberland,  Countess  of, 
mother  of  the   Duchess  of 
Somerset,  59 
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Northumberland,  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Seymour,  Duchess  of, 
account  of,  143-164  ;  mar- 
riage to  Sir  Hugh  Smithson, 
144-150  ;  letters  from,  145- 
148  ;  her  grandfather's  in- 
justice to,  150,  152 ;  her 
husband  created  Earl  and 
afterwards  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, 152-154  ;  love 
of  state  and  good  manage- 
ment, 154,  155  ;  her  verses, 
156 ;  love  of  travelling, 
156-160,  162 ;  her  French 
cousins,  158,  159  ;  gives  a 
ball  to  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, 160-162  ;  attends  the 
Dauphin's  marriage,  162, 
163  ;  death,  164 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  see 
Smithson 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  59 

Norton,  Caroline,  Hon.  Mrs., 
born  Sheridan,  289,  290, 
298  ;  literary  works  291- 
294 ;  unhappy  marriage, 
293,  318  ;  her  parties,  303  ; 
beauty,  303  ;  on  the  Duch- 
ess of  Sutherland,  318  319, 


O 

O'Brien,  Mr.,  151 

Ogle,  Earl  of,  married  to  Lady 

Elizabeth  Percy,  61 
Ogle,  Lady,  see  Somerset 
Oliver's  Pocket  Looking  Glass, 

43 

Orasion,  Marquis  d',  234,  235 
Orange,  Prince  of,  258 
Orleans,  Duchesse  d',  see  Hen- 

riette 

Orleans,  Due  d',  239 
Osborne,  Dorothy,  see  Temple 


Pakenham,     Hon.     Catherine 

CKitty),       see       Wellington 

Duchess  of 
Pakenham,    Lady    Elizabeth, 

270,  273. 

Pakenham,  Hercules,  273 
Palmer,    Barbara,    see    Cleve- 
land 

Palmerston,  Lady,  312 
Palmerston,  Lord,  312 
Paris  in  1814,  235-247 
Partridge,  105 
Passage  of  St.  Gothard,   The, 

see  Devonshire 
Peel,  Lady,  272 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  272 
Pendarves,  Mrs.,  see  Delany 
Penelope,  119,  120 
Pepys,  Samuel,  quoted,  29,  32 

33,  35 

Percy,  Earl,  see  Hertford 
Percy,    Lady    Elizabeth,    see 

Somerset 
Percy,  Dr.,  164 
Pere  la  Violette,  see  Napoleon 
Perregeaux,  Messrs.,  234 
Phipps,    Hon.    Edmund,  223, 

224 

Picton,  General,  261 
Pitt,  William,  153,  213,  221 
Plutarch,  117,  118 
Plunkett,  alias  Head,  plays  a 

trick  on  the  Gunnings,  129 
Polignac,  Madame  de,  163 
Pomfret,  Lady,  104 
Pompeio,  painter,  156 
Pope,  Alexander,  satirizes  the 

Duchess  of  Marlborough,  54, 

55 ;      correspondence    with 

Swift,  96,  102,  103 
Porter,  Endymion,  21,  25 
Portsmouth,  Louise  de  Querou- 

aille,  Duchess  of,  3,  8-13 
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Powlett,  Armand,  son  of 
Lavinia  Fenton,  114,  123, 
124 

Powlett,  Rev.  Charles,  son  of 
Lavinia  Fenton,  114,  123, 
124 

Powlett,  Percy,  son  of  Lavinia 
Fenton,  114,  123,  124 

Pozzo  di  Borgo,  General,  239 

Prior,  Matthew,  his  Female 
Phaeton,  93-95,  102 

"  Prior's  Kitty,"  see  Queens- 
berry,  Duchess  of 

Prussia,  King  of,  see  Frederick 

Q 

Queensberry,  Lady  Catherine 
Hyde,  Duchess  of,  account 
of,  93-110  ;  character,  93- 
97,  102,  103,  107-110; 
Prior's  verses  to,  93,  94 ; 
marriage,  95  ;  friendship 
with  Gay,  95-97,  102-104  ; 
correspondence  with  Swift, 
95, 102-104  ;  her  position  at 
Court,  95,  96  ;  forbidden  to 
appear  at  Court  on  account 
of  her  championship  of  Gay, 
99-101,  104 ;  praised  as 
"  Amanda,"  101  ;  her  raid 
on  the  House  of  Lords,  104- 

106  ;  champions  the  cause  of 
Archibald  Douglas,  106, 107  ; 
and  George  Anne  Bellamy, 

107  ;     loses   her   sons,    107, 
304  ;  at  church,  108  ;  death, 
109 

Queensberry,  Duke  of,  married 
to  Lady  Catherine  Hyde,  95, 
96,  109  ;  resigns  his  posts  at 
Court,  101  ;  guardian  to 
Archibald  Stuart,  106 

Querouaille,  Louise  de,  see 
Portsmouth 


R 

Rapp,  General,  245 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  276 

Rich,  Christopher,  113,  121 

Richardson,  Mrs.,  89,  90 

Richmond,  Frances  Stewart, 
Duchess  of,  12 

Richmond,  Lady  Charlotte 
Gordon,  Duchess  of,  mar- 
riage, 221,  252  ;  account  of, 
251-263  ;  connection  with 
Waterloo,  248,  251,  256,  263; 
her  ball,  251,  253,  257-259, 
262  ;  children,  252  ;  in 
Ireland,  253  ;  friendship 
with  the  Wellingtons,  253, 
254,  274 ;  her  amateur 
theatricals,  253,  263  ; 
widowed,  263 ;  at  Queen 
Victoria's  Coronation,  263 

Richmond,  1st  Duke  of,  son  of 
Louise  de  Querouaille,  3,  11 

Richmond,  Colonel  Lennox, 
Duke  of,  marries  Lady 
Charlotte  Gordon,  221,  251, 
252  ;  his  duels  with  the  Duke 
of  York  and  Theophilus 
Swift,  251,  252  ;  succeeds  to 
the  dukedom,  253 ;  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  253  ; 
friendship  with  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  253, 
274  ;  at  Brussels  and  Water- 
loo, 257,  260-262  ;  death, 
263. 

Richmond  Gardens,  109 

Rinaldi,  sculptor,  313 

Rouen,  231-233 

Rogers,  Samuel,  303 

Rubens,  his  house  at  Antwerp, 
26 

Rutland,  Duchess  of,  accom- 
panies her  husband  on  a 
trip  to  Paris,  227-247 ; 
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writes  her  Notes,  227  ;  their 
trip  to  Holland,  Belgium 
and  the  Rhine,  228 ;  her 
style,  229  ;  at  Dieppe,  230, 
231  ;  at  Rouen,  231-233  ; 
at  Tostes,  233  ;  at  Pontoise, 
234  ;  short  of  money,  234  ; 
assisted  by  the  Marquis 
d'Oraison  234,  235 ;  in 
Paris,  235-247,  255  ;  waits 
upon  the  Due  de  Berri, 
238  ;  collects  curios,  247  ; 
returns  to  England,  247 

Rutland,  John,  5th  Duke  of, 
his  Trip  to  Paris,  227-247  ; 
his  other  travel  books, 
228  ;  his  driving  tour  in 
Wales,  228  ;  literary  style, 
228 

Ruxton,  Mrs.,  276,  277 

Ruxton,  Miss  Sophy,  270,  273 

Ryder,  Lady  Mary,  278 


S.,  Mr.,  312 
Sacheverel,  Dr.,  132 
Sadlers'  Wells  Theatre,  253 
St.   Albans,   Harriott  Mellon, 
Duchess    of,    her    beautiful 
voice,  117  ;  general  account 
of,  189-209  ;  happy  disposi- 
tion and  good  fortune,  189, 

190,  193  ;   connection  with 
and   marriage    to    Thomas 
Coutts,  190-192,  200,  201  ; 
performs     at     Cheltenham, 

191,  192  ;  introduced  to  Mr. 
Coutts'  daughters,  193, 194  ; 
acts  at  Drury  Lane,   194- 
196  ;    friendship  with  Mrs. 
Siddons,    194 ;    with  Dicky 
Suett,  194, 195  ;  her  "  Lydia 
Languish,"    194,   195 ;    de- 


votion to  her  mother,  196- 
199  ;  generosity,  199  ; 
libelled  in  The  Secret 
Memoirs  of  Harriott  Pump- 
kin, 199,  200 ;  leaves  the 
stage,  200,  201  ;  entertain- 
ments at  Holly  Lodge,  201, 
206,  207  ;  devotion  to 
Coutts,  201,  203,  209  ;  piety 
and  superstition,  202  ; 
widowed,  203  ;  wealth,  203  ; 
and  Miss  Burdett,  203  ; 
marries  Lord  Burford,  after- 
wards Duke  of  St.  Albans, 
203-206  ;  love  of  Shakes- 
peare, 203 ;  at  Abbotsford, 
204,  205,207  ;  social  position, 
206,  207  ;  verses  on,  207- 
209  ;  at  Brighton,  208,  209  ; 
death,  209 ;  Life  of,  see 
Baron- Wilson 

St.  Albans,  1st  Duke  of,  son  of 
Nell  Gwynne,  3,  10,  11 

St.  Albans,  Duke  of  (1825), 
203,  204 

St.  Albans^  Duke  of,  formerly 
Lord  Burford,  marries  Mrs. 
Coutts,  203-206 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
Master  of,  34 

Salis,  Countess  de,  283 

Salisbury,  2nd  Marchioness  of, 
friendship  with  Wellington, 
272,  286 

Saunderson,  Lady  Frances,  105 

Saunderson,  Sir  William,  105 

Savage,  Richard,  143 

Scott,  Lady  Jane,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  86, 
161 

Scott,  Mrs.,  105 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  lionized, 
179  ;  entertains  the  Duke  of 
St.  Albans  and  Mrs.  Coutts 
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at  Abbotsford,  204, 205,  207  ; 
opinion  of  Mrs.  Coutts,  204, 
205,  207  ;  on  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon,  220  ;  on  Burns, 
220  ;  visits  Waterloo,  262  ; 
his  The  Field  oj  Waterloo, 
262,  263  ;  opinion  of  Maria 
Edgeworth,  275 
Second  Letter  to  Her  Grace 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
A,  170-174 
Secret  Memoirs  of  Harriett 

Pumpkin,  199,  200 
Seymour,  Queen  Jane,  295 
Seymour,  Lady  Charlotte,  67 
Seymour,  Lady  Elizabeth  or 
Betty,  see  Northumberland 
Seymour,  Lord,  305  ;   and  see 

Somerset 

Shaftesbury,  Lady,  312 
Shaftesbury,  Lord,  312, 
Shakespeare,  32,  127 
Shenstone,  William,  143 
Sheridan,  Brinsley,  letters  to, 
289-292,  294-298,  305,  306  ; 
in    India,    289,    290,     294 ; 
returns    to    England,    302  ; 
marriage,  302,  303 
Sheridan,    Caroline,  see    Nor- 
ton 
Sheridan,    Charles,    298,    303, 

304 

Sheridan,  Frank,  297,298,304 
Sheridan,  Georgiana,  Duchess 

of  Somerset,  see  Somerset 
Sheridan,  Helen,  see  Dufferin 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  his 
School  for  Scandal,  175-177  ; 
his  acquaintance  with  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  175- 
177, 179,  180  ;  and  Harriott 
Mellon,  194  ;  his  The  Rivals, 
194,  195  ;  and  lady  writers, 
293 


Sheridan,  Mrs.  Thomas,  born 
Callander,  living  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  289,    295,   298  ; 
her  literary  work,  291-293  ; 
her  beauty,  303 
Shrewsbury,  Duke  of,  79 
Shuckburgh,  Lady,  305 
Sichel,    Mr    Walter,    178 
Siddons,  Mrs.,  194,  276 
Silcock,  Mrs.,  198 
Smith,  Sydney,  293,  303 
Smithson,  Sir  Hugh,  marriage 
to  Lady  Elizabeth  Seymour, 
145-149  ;  financial  position, 
149  ;        career,       152-154  ; 
created  Earl  and  afterwards 
Duke  of    Northumberland, 
152-154,          restores       the 
Percy   estates   and   houses, 
154  ;  love  of  Art,  154,  155  ; 
love    of   entertaining,    155, 
160-162 

Somerset,  Elizabeth  Percy, 
Duchess  of,  account  of,  59- 
74 ;  her  possessions,  59  ; 
early  proposals  of  marriage, 

60  ;    nicknamed  "  la   triste 
heritiere,"   61  ;     married  to 
the   Earl   of  Ogle,   61  ;    to 
Thomas  Thynne,  61  ;  sent  to 
the  Temples  at  the  Hague, 

61  ;    friendship    with   Lady 
Giffard,  61 ,  69, 70  ;  becomes 
acquainted       with       Count 
Konigsmarck,      63 ;         her 
husband's  murder,  64  ;    re- 
turns   to    her   grandmother 
at  Petworth,  65  ;  marries  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  65,  66  ; 
position   at    Court,    66,   72, 
73  ;     relations    with    Swift, 
69-72  ;    lampooned  in   The 
Windsor  Prophecy,  71,  72  ; 
political      power,     72,     73 ; 
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retires  to  Pet  worth,  73 ; 
character,  73 ;  death,  74, 
143 

Somerset,  Duchess  of,  2nd 
wife  of  the  6th  Duke,  67, 
151 

Somerset,  Georgiana  Sheridan, 
Duchess  of,  general  account 
of,  289-306  ;  her  letters, 
289-298  ;  early  life  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  289, 290  ;  love  of 
her  family,  290,  304  ;  visit  to 
Clairmont,  290-292 ;  engage- 
ment to  Lord  Seymour, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, 292,  295  ;  her  house  in 
Spring  Gardens,  297,  298  ; 
beauty,  298,  299,  303  ; 
Queen  of  Beauty  at  the 
Eglinton  Tournament,  299- 
302 ;  married  happiness, 
302  ;  death  of  her  sons,  304, 
305  ;  action  for  libel  against, 

304,  305 ;    wit    and    good 
spirits,  305 ;  death,  305,  306 

Somerset,  6th  Duke  of,  pro- 
poses to  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  51,  52,  68,  267; 
marries  Lady  Elizabeth 
Percy,  65,  66  ;  Gentleman 
of  the  Bedchamber,  66  ;  his 
pride,  66-68,  144 ;  and 
Temple's  Memoirs,  68,  69  ; 
dislike  of  his  daughter-in- 
law,  143, 144, 150  ;  injustice 
to  his  granddaughter,  149- 
150-152  ;  death,  152 

Somerset,  7th  Duke  of,  see 
Hertford 

Somerset,  Edward,  12th  Duke 
of,  marries  Georgiana 
Sheridan,  292,  294,  205,  297, 

305,  306 

Somerset,  Lord  Fitzroy,  291 


Spencer,  Lady,  181 

Spencer,  Lord,  181,  182,  295 

Spencer,  Lady  Georgiana, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  see 
Devonshire. 

Stael,  Madame  de,  quoted,  35, 
309  ;  opinion  of  Maria  Edge- 
worth,  275  ;  and  the 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  277, 
278 

Stafford,  Lady,  71 

Stafford,  Marchioness    of,  312 

Stafford,  Marquis  of,  312 

Stafford  House,  310,  312- 
315 

Stanhope,  William,  Vice  Cham- 
berlain, 100 

Stanley,  Lady,  see    Hamilton 

Stanley,  Lord,  138 

Starky,  Elizabeth,  1st  wife 
of  Thomas  Coutts,  191,  193, 
199,  200 

"  Stella,"  (Hester  Johnson),  70 

Stewart,  see  Stuart 

Stockmar,  Baron,  318 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  at 
Stafford  House,  310-31,4  316, 

Strafford,  Lady,  88 

Strafford,  Earl  of,  313 

Strathmaire,  Lord,  252 

Stuart  or  Stewart,  Archibald, 
son  of  Lady  Jane  Douglas, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Douglas, 
106,  107,  133-137 

Stuart,  Frances,  see  Richmond 

Stuart,  Lady  Louisa,  her  in- 
troduction to  Lady  Mary 
Coke's  Journal  and  Letters, 
78,  80,  83 

Suffolk,  Lady,  see  Howard 

Sunderland,  Countess  of,  see 
Marlborough,  2nd  Duchess 
of 

Sunderland,  Lord,  51 
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Sussex,  Duke  of,  201 

Sutherland,  Duchess  of,  Queen 
Victoria's  regard  for,  309, 
318  ;  Mistress  of  the  Robes, 
309 ;  widowed,  309  ; 

character,  309,  310,  319  ; 
personal  appearance  and 
demeanour,  310,  311  ;  friend- 
ship with  Gladstone,  310, 
317  ;  and  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  311-314  ;  enter- 
tains Garibaldi,  315  ;  love  of 
travel,  316,  317;  on  Venice, 
316  ;  death  317  ;  inscription 
on  her  tomb,  317 

Sutherland,  Duke  of,  312 

Swift,  Jonathan,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  42, 
52,  53,  70  ;  publishes  Tem- 
ple's Memoirs,  68-70  ;  re- 
lations with  the  Duchess  of 
Somerset,  70-72  ;  position 
at  Moor  Park,  70 ;  his 
Windsor  Prophecy,  71,  72  ; 
corresponds  with  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry, 

95,  96,  102,  103  ;   and   Gay, 

96,  97, 102,  121  ;  with  Pope, 
96, 102, 103 

Swift,  Theophilus,  252 


Tallard,  General,  47 

Talleyrand,  298 

Temple,  Lord,  153 

Temple,  Dorothy  Osborne, 
Lady,  wife  of  Sir  William, 
62,  63,  68 

Temple,  Sir  William,  Ambas- 
sador at  the  Hague,  61-63, 
68  ;  his  Memoirs,  68,  69 

Tennyson,  Lord,  317 


Thackeray,  W.  M.,  253  ;  his 
Vanity  Fair,  262 

Thrale,  Mr.,  and  the  Gunnings, 
129 

Thrale,  Mrs.,  her  Autobio- 
graphy, 129 

Thomson,  James,  and  Lady 
Hertford,  143,  144 

Thynne,  Thomas,  married  to 
Lady  Ogle,  61  ;  supposed 
marriage  to  Miss  Trevor,  63  ; 
murder,  64,  65,71,72 

Townshend,  Lord,  98 

Trevor,  Miss,  63 

Trip  to  Paris,  A,  see  Rutland 

Triumphant  Widow,  The,  see 
Newcastle 

U 

Ulysses  and  Penelope,  119 
Uxbridge,  Lord,  260 


Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  51 

Vaughan,  Lady  Anne,  Duchess 
of  Bolton,  see  Bolton 

Vauxhall,  130 

Veronese,  Paul,  313 

Verulam,  Lady,  290 

Very's  Restaurant,  239 

Vice  Chamberlain,  see  Stan- 
hope 

Victoria,  Queen,  263,  309,  318 

W 

Wales,  Princess  of,  see  Caroline  < 
Wallace,   Sir  Richard,  224 
Walpole,  Horace,  on  the  Duke 
of     Argyll,     85 ;      on     the 
Duchess  of  Bolton,  123, 124) 
on  the  Gunnings,  130,  132  ; 
on  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
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Northumberland,  155-156  ; 
on  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, 178 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  53,  54, 
98,  99 

Walter,  Lucy,  3 

Warburton,  Jane,  Duchess  of 
Argyll,  see  Argyll 

Warton,  Dr.  Joseph,  on 
Lavinia  Fenton,  124 

Waterford,  Marquis  of,  301 

Waterloo,  248,  251,  258,  263, 
277 

Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur,  see 
Wellington 

Wellesley,  Lord  Charles,  274, 
285 

Wellington,  Catherine  Paken- 
ham,  Duchess  of,  account 
of,  267-286  ;  her  personal 
appearance,  267,  271,  282  ; 
her  marriage,  268-273,  283, 
286  ;  character,  268,  271- 
273,  275,  286  ;  friendship 
with  Maria  Edgeworth,  268, 
275-277, 281,  282  ;  at  Court, 
273  ;  children,  274,  276  ;  in 
Paris,  277 ;  relations  with 
Madame  de  Stael,  277,  278  ; 
correspondence  with  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  279  ;  last 
illness  and  death,  281-285  ; 
enthusiasm  for  her  hus- 
band, 283 

Wellington,  Arthur  Wellesley, 
Duke  of,  French  appreciation 
of,  238  ;  Chief  Secretary  of 
Ireland,  253  ;  intimacy  with 
the  Richmonds,  253,  274  ; 
courtship  and  marriage,  253, 
267-273  ;  kindness  to  Lord 
William  Lennox,  253-257  ; 
in  Paris,  255,  256,  277 ;  in 
Vienna,  256  ;  at  Brussels, 


256 ;  at  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond's  ball,  258,  259  ; 
at  Waterloo,  258-261  ;  his 
charger,  Copenhagen,  261  ; 
friendship  with  Mrs.  Arbuth- 
not,  269  ;  aide  de  camp  to 
LordWestmoreland,  269  ; 
in  India,  270  ;  return  to  Ire- 
land, 271  ;  friendship  with 
Lady  Salisbury,  272,  286  ; 
in  Portugal,  274,  275  ; 
return  after  Waterloo,  277  ; 
his  head  on  a  cameo,  278  ; 
at  Lady  Harrowby's,  278, 
279  ;  personal  appearance, 
279  ;  portrait  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  279,  280  ; 
in  politics,  280,  285  ;  and 
Apsley  House,  281,  285  ; 
trophies  of  his  victories, 
282,  283  ;  relations  with  his 
wife,  284,  286 ;  at  Clair- 
mont,  290,  291 

Westminster,  Constance, 

Duchess  of,  316 

Westmoreland,  Lady,  105 

Westmoreland,  Lord,  269 

Whately,  Archbishop,  314 

Whately,  Mrs.,  314 

Whately,  Miss,  314 

White's  Club,  130 

Whitefoord,  Sir  John, 
219 

Widdrington,  Lord,  25 

Widow  and  her  Cat,  Fable  of 
the,  42 

Wilberforce,  Samuel,  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  314 

William  III,  40,  48,  66 

William  IV,  formerly  Duke  of 
Clarence,  201,  263,  296  ;  his 
children,  296 

Wilmot,  Mr.,  278 

Winchester,  Marquis  of,  60, 
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Windsor  Prophecy,   The,   see  Wright,  T.,  216 

Swift  Wyndham,  Sir  Charles,  grand- 

Wortley-Montagu,  Lady  Mary,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 

her  letters  quoted,  104-106,  150 

116 

Wraxall,        Sir        Nathaniel,  Y 

quoted,    178,    221  York,  Duke  of,  201,  251,  252 
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